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THE ENGLISH 


HistoricaL Review 


NO. CII.—APRIL t1g11* 


Pope Gregory VII's Demand for Fealty 
Jrom William the Conqueror’ 


HE demand made by Gregory VII, that William the Conqueror 
should do fealty to him and to his successors, has an impor- 

tance not merely for English history, but also, and in a higher 
degree, for the history of the pope himself. The abstract state- 
ment of his claim that all secular rulers are subject +o him, by 
virtue of his spiritual position as head of the Roman Church, is to 
be found in his letters from 1080 onwards, that is to say, after the 
second and final excommunication of Henry IV ; but all concrete 
claims to supremacy over particular secular rulers are based upon 
the temporal possessions of the papal see, and the pope puts them 
forward by virtue of his rights as a secular overlord. In the case 
of England, the claim may perhaps have been based, as is com- 
monly stated, on the subordination of the temporal power to the 
spiritual. If this is so, it stands by itself, and has an importance of 
its own. It is necessary, therefore, in the first place to discover 
the actual date at which this striking demand was put forward, 
and then to investigate the nature of the claim and the grounds 
on which it was based. 

There is no existing document containing a statement of 
Gregory’s demand, and our only information about it is derived 
from the letters written in reply by William and Lanfranc.? These 
two letters are undated, but from internal evidence it is clear that 
they are connected in point of time. With such slender data upon 
which to work it is hardly surprising that there is considerable 


? Gregory VII's letters are quoted from the edition of Jaffé, Monuwmenta Gregoriana 
(Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, vol. ii). I shall refer to the letters in the Registrum 
as Reg., and the additional letters collected by Jaffé as Epist. Coll. 

* Lanfranc, epp. 10 and 11 (Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, i. 32-3). 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. CII. 
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disagreement as to when the demand was made. Freeman? states 
that it cannot be exactly determined, but that 1076 is the earliest 
possible date, as William speaks of his three years’ absence in 
Normandy, and it was only in 1073 that William’s frequent 
absences from England began. Stubbs* places it ‘some time 
about 1076’; Sir James Ramsay® says ‘? 1076’; Makower ® 
gives the date as 1077-9, which he infers, though he states no 
reason for his inference, from three of Gregory’s letters.’ On the 
other hand, Professor Heinrich Béhmer *® shows good reason for 
placing it in 1080; and, as Hubert was sent from Rome to the 
English court with the three letters dated 8 May 1080,° the first 
of which enjoins William to be obedient to the pope, Bohmer 
thinks that the message was probably sent just after this to Hubert 
for him to deliver. 

Bohmer makes out a good case, but his arguments are not 
absolutely conclusive by themselves. While believing that he is 
right in fixing upon 1080, I believe also that the date can be still 
more narrowly determined ; it is the presence of Hubert as legate 
that provides the chief clue, and it will be necessary to discover 
such details as we can of his movements. In the first place, 
however, we can glean some obvious facts from the letters of 
William and Lanfranc. William’s reply, as Freeman shows, 
cannot be dated earlier than 1076. It is clear also that Gregory’s 
demand was brought in person by Hubert. As William replies 
from England (‘me in regnum meum reverso ’), it is evident that 
Lanfranc was there as well. Hubert must have been there also ; 
we might infer that he would remain with William until he received 
the king’s reply, but there is no need even for such an obvious 
inference, because William, after promising to pay the arrears of 
Peter’s pence, goes on to say : ‘ quod collectum est per praefatum 
legatum mittitur.’ We also see that the letter from Gregory, 
which Lanfranc answers, is not, as Bohmer shows, either of the 
two letters written in 1079 and 1082, but was probably written 
between those two dates. At the outset it should be noticed that 
the year 1080 (in which William returned to England, and in 
which Hubert brought letters from the pope to William, Matilda, 
and Robert) is the only one to which we can say with certainty 
that the evidence we possess about the demand made by Gregory 
is applicable. 


* Norman Conquest, iv. 432 and 433, n. 1. 

* Constitutional History of England, 6th edition, 1903, vol. i, p. 309, n. 1. 

° The Foundations of England, ii. 113, n. 5. 

® Constitutional History of the Church of England, English translation, 1895, p. 14. 

7 Reg. iv. 17, v. 19, and vii. 1. 

* Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie im XI. und XII. Jahrhundert, 
p. 134, n. 8. 

® Cf. Reg. vii. 26. 
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But there is a further point which seems to be indicated in the 
letters of William and Lanfranc. It has been taken for granted, 
even by Béhmer, that Gregory’s demand was in , Writing, and that 
it was sent by him to Hubert for him to deliver. Neither of these 
assumptions is supported by the evidence, and for the latter the 
letters of Gregory do not provide a case which is at all analogous. 
It was Gregory’s custom to send legates bearing important letters 
and messages direct from Rome, armed with credentials from 
himself ; that Hubert had such credentials is shown by the fact 
that William speaks of him as ‘ veniens ex tua parte’. With 
regard to the former assumption, the language used both by 
William and by Lanfranc in their replies seems to justify us in 
believing that the demand was not brought in writing, but by 
word of mouth. For William says, ‘ Hubertus legatus tuus 
(religiose pater) ad me veniens ex tua parte me admonuit ;’ he does 
not say that Hubert brought a letter in which the pope admonished 
him, but that Hubert, as the pope’s representative, pronounced 
the admonition. And Lanfranc, after mentioning the letter 
written to him by Gregory, proceeds : ‘ Verba legationis vestrae cum 
praefato legato vestro, prout melius potui, domino meo regi suggessi, 
suasi, sed non persuasi.’ Thus, so far as Lanfranc is concerned, 
there was a verbal message as well as a written letter, and it would 
seem from William’s language that it was the same in his case, 
especially as Lanfranc speaks of himself as joining Hubert in 
urging the demand on William. The fact that Hubert brought 
verbal messages makes it still harder to believe that he did not 
come direct from Rome on this important embassy. 

It is advisable, however, to take into consideration the possi- 
bility that the pope’s demand was sent by him to Hubert for him 
to deliver. In either case, the movements of Hubert are of primary 
importance. He had been sent to Wiliam as the legate of Pope 
Alexander II in 1070 and 1071, but, beyond this, the only informa- 
tion that we possess about him is confined to the papacy of 
Gregory VII, and is derived from the pope’s letters. He is first 
mentioned at Canossa, as a witness to Henry IV’s oath on 
28 January 1077." Shortly after this he was sent as one of three 
papal legates to William on the question of the bishopric of Dol.™ 
This was the first occasion on which Gregory sent Hubert to 
William. In this letter the pope writes : 


Quia vero praefatum filium nostrum Hubertum ad vos usque dirigere 
destinavimus, plura vobis scribere non necessarium duximus. Quoniam 
in omnibus, quae ex nostra parte vobis refert, ipsum quasi certissimam 
epistolam nostram et verba nostra fideliter continentem fore, nec nos 
dubitamus nec vestram excellentiam dubitare volumus. 


© Lanfranc, ep. 3, in Giles, op. cit. i. 19; Vitae Abbatum Beccensium, ibid. i. 303. 
"Reg. iv. 12a. 2 Reg. iv. 17, dated 21 March 1077. 
Q2 
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This would seem to be a letter of introduction of Hubert as his 
legate, and that it is so is further proved by the language he uses 
when he sends Hubert again to William in 1078: ‘ Hubertum 
sanctae Romanae ecclesiae subdiaconem, quem experimento nobis 
et tibi fidelem didicimus, liberali gloriae tuae, fili karissime, 
mittimus.’ Hubert had indeed been sent to William as the legate 
of Pope Alexander II, but the letter of Gregory in 1077 seems to 
be a letter introducing Hubert on the first occasion on which he 
himself employs him as a legate.“ Even if this fact be not taken 
into account, there is no evidence at all that Hubert was sent by 
Gregory before 1077, and as has been stated above, he cannot 
have brought the message demanding fealty before 1076. More- 
over, it seems impossible that Gregory can have made the demand 
at all in 1076, because on 27 September of that year he wrote to 
William * about the bishopric of Dol, and received an answer, to 
which he replied on 21 March 1077: ‘Causam, unde nos in 
litteris vestris rogastis....’%* If he had received William’s answer 
to his demand for fealty, he could not have refrained from making 
some allusion to it in either of these letters, nor would his language 
to William have been so friendly. This makes it certain that 
Hubert cannot have brought the demand to William before 1077. 
We know, moreover, the object of the embassy—to investigate 
the charges against the bishop of Dol. We do not know the length 
of Hubert’s stay in Normandy, but he cannot during this year 
have received an order from Gregory to deliver the demand to 
William and have returned with William’s answer. Apart from 
the fact that the likelihood of this is negatived by the entire 
absence of evidence to support it, it is also refuted by the words 
quoted above, which Gregory uses when he sends Hubert to 
William for the second time; the same letter shows us that Hubert 
had returned to Rome after his mission had been completed. 
Hubert was sent on his second embassy with the letter dated 
4 April 1078. From this embassy he did not immediately return. 
The pope wrote to him on 22 May™ about the bishopric of 
Dol; on 25 November*® the pope writes to Hugo, bishop 
of Die, mentioning the excommunication by Hubert of Robert, 


13 Reg. v. 19. 

14 Tt should be noticed that Hubert was one of three legates on this occasion ; 
Gregory does not make any special reference to the other two. 

15 Epist, Coll. 16. The date of this letter is proved by Reg. iv. 4 and 5, which are 
clearly written at the sametime. It announces the deposition of Bishop Juhel, and the 
appointment and consecration by himself of Ivo as bishop. William in his reply made 
a plea for Juhel, as we see from Reg. iv. 17. In this letter Gregory informs William 
that he is appointing three legates to make a full inquiry into the charges against Juhel ; 
what these charges were he had recounted in his previous letter. His action in reopen- 
ing the question is a striking mark of favour to William. 

16 Reg. iv. 17. ” Reg. v. 22. 

8 Reg. vi. 7. 
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count of Flanders; finally, on 23 September 1079” the pope 
writes to Hubert himself, blaming him for his action with regard 
to the count of Flanders, and also for his long absence from Rome, 
to which he orders him to return. This makes it clear that Hubert 
had not returned since he was sent with the letter dated 4 April 
1078. Gregory’s summons was effective. We know that Hubert 
was in Rome by 24 April 1080. On that date Gregory, writing to 
William, mentions his presence in Rome : ‘ tales misisti, qui me 
satis de tua prudentia honestate iustitia simul cum filio nostro 
Huberto laetificaverunt. ...Quae vero in litteris minus scripta sunt, 
legatis tuis tibi voce dicenda commisimus.’*’ This letter was cer- 
tainly sent by William’s own ambassadors, who had come with 
reference to the bishop of Le Mans and other points of disagree- 
ment between the king and the pope * ; the words about Hubert 
show that he cannot at this time have brought the answer from 
William to Gregory’s demand for fealty. The pope’s letter, of a 
fortnight later, to William’s son Robert,™ also indicates Hubert’s 
presence in Rome. He was absent, therefore, from Rome from 
April 1078 until the end of 1079 or the beginning of 1080. Here 
again we know the main purpose of the embassy—to investigate 
the question of the archbishopric of Rouen; doubtless he was 
entrusted with some minor business in Normandy, but he clearly 
exceeded his commission.* We do not know all his movements 
during his eighteen months’ stay * in Normandy, but we know 
sufficient to be able to state with tolerable certainty that he did 
not receive at this time instructions from Gregory to proceed to 
William and to deliver to him a message demanding fealty. On 
22 May 1078 * Gregory writes to him instructing him to be present 
at the council which Hugo, bishop of Die, is to hold, concerning 
the claims of Juhel and Ivo to the bishopric of Dol. The only 
other letter from Gregory, of which we know, is that of 23 Septem- 
ber 1079** ordering him to return. Is there any possibility of 
another letter to Hubert, between these two, ordering him to 
take Gregory’s demand to William ? 
In the second letter Gregory writes : 


Miramur nimium et nobis admodum displicere cognoveris, te tantas 
moras hactenus habuisse et ad apostolicam sedem tandiu distulisse reverti. 
Neque vero alicuius rei excusatio te satis reddere potest purgatum, excepto 
si vel causa infirmitatis, vel quod non patuerit aditus redeundi, dimiseris.2* 


1 Reg. vii. 1. 0 Reg. vii. 23. *t Cf. Bohmer, op. cit. pp. 132 sea. 

#2 Reg. vii. 27. 33 Cf. Reg. vii. 1. 

** Tam taking into account the time spent on the journeys to and from Rome. 
After receiving Gregory’s letter of 23 September 1079, Hubert can hardly have 
remained in Normandy beyond the time necessary to execute the commissions entrusted 
to him in that letter. * Reg. v. 22. 6 Reg. vii. 1. 

*7 The next sentence is interesting: ‘ Nam pecunias, sine honore tributas, quanti 
pretii habeam, tu ipse optime potuisti dudum perpendere ;’ also another just below: 
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The pope is here speaking of a long period of absence, and of 
Hubert’s long delay in returning. Such expressions could not 
have been used by him if within recent months he had entrusted 
Hubert with a commission to William. Moreover, the letter from 
Hubert to which he refers is clearly not an account from Hubert 
of the result of a demand by him that William shall do fealty to 
the pope.** This practically makes it impossible that Gregory can 
have sent the demand in 1079. A further point in the pope’s 
letter to Hubert is to be noticed. During the early part of this 
embassy, Hubert had taken upon himself, in conjunction with 
Hugo, bishop of Langres, to excommunicate Count Robert of 
Flanders. Gregory had heard of this by 25 November 1078, on 
which date he wrote to Hugo, bishop of Die,” ordering him to 
investigate the question. Writing to Hubert * on 23 September 
1079, the pope says: ‘De eo autem, quod in Flandria cum 
Lingonensi episcopo—non ex monitis nostris—intelleximus te 
fecisse, scias: contra-rationem et iniuste fuisse praesumptum ; 
cum nos in partibus illis Diensi episcopo praecipue sollicitudinis 
nostrae vicem de omnibus commiserimus.’ He then orders Hubert 
to render a full account of this matter to the bishop of Die, who 


‘ Significasti autem nobis Teuzonem, quasi ex parte nostra legatum, adversus Anglicum 
regem verba fecisse. Quae noveris ex nobis mandata non esse.’ It is clear that 
Hubert had written to the pope mentioning Teuzo’s action, and explaining his own 
delay in Normandy by his desire to obtain money due to the papacy from sources that 
were reluctant to pay it. This must be the meaning of ‘ pecunias sine honore tributas ’. 
But, if this refers to England at all, it is clear that it could only be prior to Gregory's 
demand for fealty and the regular payment of Peter’s pence, because William promises 
to pay the latter, stating that he is sending by Hubert what has already been collected 
and that he will send the rest by the legates of Lanfranc. So if Hubert was trying 
to obtain the payment of this in England when he wrote to the pope, he must have 
been writing before Gregory’s demand for the payment, with which William so readily 
complied. With regard to Teuzo, Gregory says that he is acting on his own responsi- 
bility, ‘ Verum multa sunt, unde sancta Romana ecclesia adversus eum [sc. Guilliel- 
mum] queri potest. Nemoenim omnium regum, etiam paganorum, contra apostolicam 
sedem hoc praesumpsit temptare, quod is non erubuit facere; scilicet ut episcopos, 
archiepiscopos ab apostolorum liminibus ullus tam inreverentis et impudentis animi 
prohiberet.’ Surely the fact that Gregory does not mention to his legate as a cause of 
complaint that William had refused his demand for fealty is a strong proof that the 
demand had not yet been sent. Hubert is enjoined to admonish William ‘ quatinus 
honorem, quem sibi a subditis suis graviter ferret non exhiberi, sanctae Romanae 
ecclesiae non tantopere laboret imminuere ; et debitas gratias agendo, gratiam beati 
Petri procuret acquirere’. This is no more than a statement by the pope that bishops 
are the subjects of the pope, and therefore ought to appear before him to give an 
account of their ministry ; William must grant this favour to St. Peter, if he wishes 
for any favour in return. It is unnecessary to point out how far removed this is 
from a claim that William is himself the subject of the pope. 

% See the preceding note. %® Reg. vi. 7. 

*° The pope also wrote to Hugo, bishop of Langres, an undated letter (Jafié- 
Léwenfeld, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, 5087) which is printed in the Neues Archiv, 
vii. 161. Loéwenfeld, following Giry, gives this letter the same date as Reg. vi. 7 


to Hugo, bishop of Die, but the language in it resembles much more closely Reg. vii. 1 
to Hubert. 
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will deal with it. We see that the pope does not discuss the justice 
or injustice of the excommunication, but condemns Hubert’s 
action as ultra vires. This must, therefore, be the first occasion on 
which he mentions the question to Hubert himself; and it is 
a reasonable inference to conclude that he had not communicated 
with Hubert since it was brought to his notice, as he can hardly 
have written to him without mentioning such a striking action 
on Hubert’s part in thus exceeding his authority. The whole tone 
of the letter, in fact, suggests that he had not corresponded with 
Hubert for a considerable time. We have seen that Hubert could 
not have brought William’s answer with him on his return to 
Rome, so that the only period within this embassy in which it 
seems at all possible that Gregory could have sent his demand to 
Hubert for him to deliver is from June to October 1078. Hubert 
was engaged in Flanders during part of this time, and it is very 
unlikely that he could have gone to England.** Also, at what time 
during these months, or in fact during the whole of this embassy of 
Hubert, was William in England ? But, as we have seen, when he 
wrote his reply to the pope he had returned to England, and 
Hubert was there as well. 

This brings us to the third embassy. Hubert was sent, on 8 May 
1080, with letters from the pope to William, Matilda, and Robert,* 
as we see from the fact that all these letters bear the same date, 
while, in the letter to Matilda, the pope says: ‘Caetera, quae 
dimisimus, per Hubertum filium et fidelem communem manda- 
mus.’ ** William is enjoined to be obedient to the pope; Matilda 
is thanked for her letter and promise of presents, which are 
courteously declined ; Robert is exhorted to be obedient to his 
parents and to avoid evil counsellors. But there is no statement 
on this occasion of the reason for Hubert’s embassy, nor is Hubert 
actually mentioned in the letter to William. I shall refer again 
to this later ; here I need only say that the pope had sent a letter 
to William by the latter’s ambassadors a fortnight previously, 
and, in view of that fact, a second letter at so short an interval 
seems to need a very special explanation. Our information about 
Hubert ceases at this point. The only other mention of him is in 
a letter of Gregory VII to Anselm, then abbot of Bec,™ which 
probably belongs to the year 1079 ; at any rate, it cannot be dated 
earlier. 

But, before dealing with the embassy of Hubert in- 1080, the 
supposition that Hubert may have come on a later embassy, of 
which we have no record, must be taken into account. Now, in 

51 Compare the statement of Eadmer (Historia Novorum, ed. M. Rule, p. 10) about 
the exclusion of papal legates from England. 
® Reg. vii. 25, 26, and 27. 


* On this embassy Hubert is clearly bringing verbal messages as well as letters. 
* Epist. Coll. 33. 
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his answer to Gregory, Lanfranc writes: ‘si, praestante Deo, 
praesens praesenti loqui quandoque valerem . . .,’ that is to say, 
Lanfranc is writing before he went to Rome, which apparently 
happened at the end of 1082. Again, Lanfranc’s answer to the 
pope cannot have been written immediately before he started. 
William, in promising to pay Peter’s pence, says that he will send 
the arrears ‘ per legatos Lanfranci archiepiscopi fidelis nostri’, not 
by Lanfranc himself. And, when Lanfranc writes, he is not 
meditating going at once, nor is he answering Gregory’s letter of 
1082,°* which apparently decided him to go to Rome. Gregory 
must have written this letter in the first half of 1082, but not very 
soon after receiving the letters of William and Lanfranc, or he 
could hardly have refrained from making some allusion to them. 
This makes the first half of 1081 the latest possible date for the 
sending of the demand. But it is very unlikely that Hubert was 
sent with this demand after 1080; there is no evidence at all of 
any papal embassy to William between May 1080 and the dispatch 
of the letter to Lanfranc in the first half of 1082, nor can any 
mention of Hubert be discovered after 1080 ; therefore it is almost 
impossible to assume an embassy on which Hubert was sent. 
Though it is very difficult to discover William’s movements in 
any detail, it seems probable that he returned to England after 
Whitsuntide 1080, and that he was in Wales in 1081. If this is so, 
the second half of 1080 is the latest date at which he could say of 
himself, ‘ tribus fere annis in Galliis me agente,’ besides being, 
as Bohmer says, the most appropriate. It also seems possible 
that the pope, in a letter to bishops Hugo of Die and Amatus of 


Oleron in 1081,” is referring to William’s refusal to do fealty 
to him : 


Rex Anglorum, licet in quibusdam non ita religiose sicut optamus se habeat, 
tamen in hoc [his opposition to simony, clerical marriage, the holding 
of tithes by the laity, &c.] . . . ceteris regibus se satis probabiliorem ac 
magis honorandum ostendit. Unde non indignum debet existimari: 
potestatem illius mitius esse tractandam, atque respectu probitatis ipsius 
subditorum et eorum, quos diligit, negligentias ex parte fore portandas. 


% Jafié-Lowenfeld, 5256; cf. Béohmer, p. 138, n. 3. Freeman, relying on 
Ordericus Vitalis (ii. 304), states that Lanfranc went to Rome in 1076. Professor 
Bohmer (p. 132) has shown that Ordericus is misdating Lanfranc’s visit to Pope 
Alexander IT in 1071. Moreover, Freeman ignores the statements of Gregory in his 
letters to Lanfranc in 1079 (Reg. vi. 30) and 1082 (Reg. viii. 43) that, since he became 
pope, Lanfranc had not come to Rome. In fact, he mistranslates ‘ venire ad nos 
non multum curavit fraternitas tua’ in the first letter, when he says that Gregory 
blames Lanfranc for ‘ not often coming’ to Rome, whereas non multum clearly goes 
with curavit, and the phrase means ‘ you have not taken much trouble to come’, i.e. 
“ you have not put yourself out to come’; further, he glosses over the statement at the 
beginning of the second letter: ‘saepe fraternitatem tuam apostolica legatione 
invitavimus Romam venire . . . Quod huc usque . . . distulisti,” while translating the 
rest of the letter. % Reg. viii. 43. 37 Reg. viii. 28. 
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Much stress cannot be laid on this, but it certainly appears to be 
a statement on Gregory’s part of reluctant acquiescence in the 
position taken up by William in his reply to the pope’s demand. 

I have endeavoured to fix this date by a process of exhaustion, 
and to trace the movements of Hubert, which are all-important 
for this investigation. The evidence, I think, proves that the 
demand cannot at any rate have been sent before 1077 or after 
1080, within which years it happens that all that we know of 
Hubert’s movements during Gregory’s papacy is included. His 
relations with William as Gregory’s legate seem to be confined, 
indeed, to the three embassies of 1077, 1078-9, and 1080. If, as I 
believe, the demand was brought by word of mouth direct from 
Rome, 1080 is the only possible date; but even if it was only sent by 
the pope to Hubert for him to deliver, the evidence that we possess 
is overwhelmingly in support of the same date. It is still possible 
to believe, with Bohmer, that Hubert did not bring it from Rome 
in May 1080, but that it was sent to him soon afterwards. This 
cannot absolutely be determined, but the internal evidence of the 
pope’s two letters to William in this year goes a long way to 
substantiate the supposition that the demand was brought by 
Hubert himself with the letter of May 1080. 

As I believe that the former of these letters heralded, and the 
latter accompanied, the demand for fealty, it is necessary to give 
a somewhat detailed account of their contents. The letter of 
24 April 1080*° was sent by William’s own ambassadors, who, 
the pope says, ‘me satis de tua prudentia honestate iustitia simul 
cum filio nostro Huberto laetificaverunt.’ *® The pope is at pains 
to convince William of his affection for him and of his con- 
fidence in his uprightness. This had been shown, he says, even 
before he became pope. He had supported very ardently the 
cause of William at the papal curia, when William was meditating 
his conquest of England,” and had suffered much calumny in 
consequence from those who asserted that he was giving his 
support to the shedding of men’s blood. But he was clear in his 
conscience ; he trusted, and not in vain, ‘ quia, quanto ad subli- 
miora proficeres, tanto te apud Deum et sanctam ecclesiam— 
sicut et nunc Deo gratias res est—ex bono meliorem exhiberes.’ 


38 Reg. vii. 23. 

%* For the reason of their presence in Rome and the general sequence of events, 
see Bohmer, pp. 132 seq. The excellent account given by Boéhmer shows how exactly 
the view that Gregory made this demand in 1080 fits into the general history; the 
same cannot be said if it is given any other date. I may state that I had come to the 
conclusion arrived at in this article before I had read Béhmer and knew that he had 
previously fixed on 1080; so that I did not start my investigation with any prejudice 
in favour of this date. 

* *Utad regale fastigium cresceres, quanto studio laboravi.’ There is a distinct 
suggestion in these words, and elsewhere in the letter, that the support given to William 
by the papacy was responsible for the success of the enterprise. 
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The sentence that follows is very noticeable: ‘ Itaque nunc 
tamquam dilectissimo filio et fideli sancti Petri et nostro, sicut in 
familiari colloquio facerem, consilium nostrum, et quid te post- 
modum facere deceat, paucis aperio.’ We see ‘ fideli’ used here 
as a substantive, and it is certainly employed in its technical 
sense. The pope, after mentioning his own difficult position, goes 
on to tell William what his duty is—to show himself obedient in 
all things, so that he may be a model for all other princes for ever 
afterwards. His reward will be not merely in the world to come ; 
he and his heirs after him will have victory, honour, and power 
in this world. Nor is this a hard request. If William had raised 
up one of the meanest of his servants to be one of the greatest of 
kings, he would have expected due honour from him; must he 
not therefore himself be eager to do honour always to God, who 
has raised him, at his birth a wretched servant of sin, to be one 
of the greatest of kings, and has honoured, protected, and helped 
him ? The pope concludes : ‘ Sapienti viro satis esse dictum iudi- 
cavi. . . . Quae vero in litteris minus scripta sunt, legatis tuis tibi 
voce dicenda commisimus.’ If we review these sentences from the 
pope, the statements he makes and the duties he seeks to impose 
upon William, we cannot but be struck by their significance, nor 
can we fail to recognize that Gregory has some definite purpose 
in writing them. 

This letter was followed by another,” a fortnight later, 
which makes the same claim, but in a different manner and, 
if anything, more directly. We do not know if the verbal 
message brought to William by his own ambassadors contained 
a further expression of Gregory’s claims; it is certain, how- 
ever, that they did not bring the demand that William should 
do fealty to Gregory, since William distinctly speaks of Hubert 
as the bearer of this demand. But the letter which followed 
a fortnight later was undoubtedly brought by Hubert. And this 
letter advances a claim similar to that in the previous letter, but 
based no longer on the assistance given by the papacy to the 
conquest, the height to which God had raised William, and the 
gratitude he ought to show in return. The chief point on which 
Gregory insists now is the predominance of the spiritual over the 
temporal power. He speaks of the ‘ omnibus aliis excellentiores 
apostolicam et regiam dignitates ’ created by God for the govern- 
ment of the world, and compares them with the two great lights 
of the world, the sun and the moon,” which in their relative 
functions supply an excellent parallel for the distinction between 

41 Reg. vii. 25. 
© This is the only occasion on which Gregory uses this famous simile. In 1073 
(Reg. i. 19) he had compared the sacerdotium and the imperium to the two eyes of 


the human body. The contrast between these two similes marks very accurately 
the change that took place in his point of view, of which I shall speak below, pp. 237 f. 
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the two powers, since ‘ cura et dispensatione apostolica dignitas 
post Deum gubernetur regia’. Here we have a definite statement 
of the superiority of the spiritual power, and the pope’s idea of the 
relation between the two powers is clearly brought out in the next 
sentence in which he asserts that, on the evidence of Scripture, 
‘apostolicam et pontificalem dignitatem reges Christianos cae- 
terosque omnes ante divinum tribunal repraesentaturam et pro 
eorum delictis rationem Deo reddituram.’ He seems to have in 
mind the feudal custom of the lord defending his vassal in any 
court other than his own.” Therefore, as the pope will have to 
represent William before the greatest of all judgement-seats, 
‘ judicet diligens sapientia tua : an debeam vel possim saluti tuae 
non diligentissime cavere, et tu mihi ad salutem tuam, ut viventium 
possideas terram, debeas vel possis sine mora non oboedire.’ Here 
again he is certainly using feudal phraseology. He does not say 
that William will be prosperous in this world or the next, but that 
his land-tenure will be secure, if he follows the first duty of a vassal 
—obedience.“ There is nothing more in this letter beyond general 
exhortations to William to love God with a pure heart, and to set 
His honour in all things before his own. I believe that Gregory 
was deliberately employing the language of feudalism to express 
his sense of the proper relations between himself and William, 
so that it seems to be a natural conclusion that it was with this 
letter that he sent Hubert bearing a verbal message demanding 
fealty. What other supposition can be put forward? What 
reason could there have been for sending Hubert to William almost 
immediately after he had sent a letter by William’s own ambas- 


*S Cf. Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, i. 306. 

“ T do not think it is a fanciful interpretation to see in Gregory’s words a distinct 
reference to the feudal customs of the day. Medieval writers were very fond of 
employing metaphors from daily life, and Gregory is certainly no exception to this. 
In his letter of the same date to Matilda, he has an obvious reference to the custom 
of a wife arming her husband—‘ Ut integra et simplici [I should prefer to read simplicia 
here, than to conjecture with Jaffé that mente or anima has dropped out] diligas 
nobilitatem tuam precamur, dilecta obtineas, habita nonnunquam derelinquas. His 
armis et similibus virum tuum armare, cum Deus tibi oportunitatem dederit, ne 
desistas.’ This is a slight instance, but it illustrates the general tendency. For 
instances of Gregory’s employment of definitely feudal phraseology compare Reg. i. 43, 
p. 62, and v. 10, p. 299. It may be thought that I have attached too much importance 
to his use of the words ‘ ut viventium possideas terram’. The phrase ‘ terra viventium ’ 
is well known, and I have found thirteen instances of its use in the Vulgate ; it occurs 
in Job, the Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel ; it is also not infrequent in medieval 
writers, though this is the only occasion on which it is employed by Gregory VII. 
The phrase ‘ possidere terram’ is a common one, from the book of Genesis onwards, 
but ‘ possidere terram viventium ’ does not occur anywhere in the Vulgate, and I have 
not seen it in any medieval writer. The fact that the pope, to denote the result of 
righteous actions, does not employ his usual promise of eternal happiness and the like, 
but on this occasion only uses a phrase which contains the word terra, and combines 
it with another phrase which implies tenure of land, cannot, under the circumstances, 
be regarded merely as accidental. 
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sadors ? It would be surprising, indeed, if.a letter, which contains 
nothing beyond a statement of William’s duty towards him 
(practically a statement of the reasons why William should do 
fealty to him), were not accompanied by a definite claim on 
Gregory’s part. And, at this very time, Gregory was entering, 
through the mediation of Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, into 
negotiations with the other great Norman leader, Robert Wiscard. 
Barely a month after writing to William, Gregory started for 
Ceprano, where on 22 June he received from Robert Wiscard 
an oath of fealty,” and Robert did homage to him for the lands 
he held from the papacy. 

It was Gregory’s practice to give his legates verbal messages to 
deliver.“ And, not infrequently, the verbal message was the 
more important, and was perhaps for that very reason entrusted 
to the legate.” The most striking instance of this is in the embassy 
sent by Gregory to Henry IV at the end of 1075, which provoked 
Henry to anger and caused him to summon the council of Worms 
in January 1076. Gregory, writing to Germany in 1076,* gives us 
the facts, ‘ Misimus ei [sc. Heinrico] epistolas commonitorias . . . ;’ 
and after stating the purport of that letter he goes on, ‘ Praeterea 
misimus ad eum tres religiosos viros, suos utique fideles, per quos 
eum secreto monuimus ...’ It is this private message which 
contains the threat of excommunication and deposition : ‘ propter 
quae [i.e. Henry’s offences] eum non excommunicari solum usque 
ad condignam satisfactionem, sed ab omni honore regni absque spe 
recuperationis debere destitui.’ It goes on in the same strain, and 
it was this that precipitated the struggle. By the ‘ epistolae com- 
monitoriae ’ to which Gregory refers is universally understood 
the letter in Reg. iii. 10 (dated 8 December 1075). This contains 
no mention of a secret message, but was doubtless intended, with 
the solemn admonitions which it contains, to lead up to the really 
important business of the embassy—the secret message. It is 
worth while to dwell upon this instance, because it provides a close 
parallel for what appears to have taken place in 1080. The letter 
brought by William’s ambassadors contained the first suggestion 
that William owed obedience to the papacy, and this is placed 
on the basis of gratitude for favours received ; the letter brought 
by Hubert places the relations of pope and king on a feudal basis. 
Both these letters were couched in language the true meaning of 
which must have been perfectly intelligible to William, and they 
were designed to prepare the way for the demand, which Hubert 

45 Reg. viii. la. 

46 For examples of this see letters already quoted, e.g. Reg. iv. 17; vii. 23, 26. 

47 As a registrum of papal documents was kept, they were of a semi-public nature. 
A written message, too, might, and sometimes did, miscarry ; or it might be rejected 


as a forgery (cf. Epist. Coll. 40). A verbal message by an accredited legate was more 
safe. 48 Epist, Coll. 14. 
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was instructed to deliver by word of mouth, that William should 
do fealty to Gregory for his kingdom. 

It is sometimes stated that Gregory based this claim on the 
support given by the papacy to the conquest of England. As this 
is asserted by writers who date the claim before 1080, and as Gregory 
only mentions the conquest of England in his letter of 24 April 
1080, the statement is certainly a rash one. William’s simple 
refusal does not mention the grounds on which Gregory based his 
claim, but he does say that he refuses, ‘ quia nec ego promisi, nec 
antecessores meos antecessoribus tuis id fecisse comperio.’ If 
Gregory had rested his claim merely on the papal support of the 
conquest, the absence of precedent would not have entered into 
the question at all, and would hardly have been mentioned by 
William. The real grounds on which the claim was based seem to 
have been the superiority of the spiritual power over the temporal, 
and the feudal dependence of all earthly sovereigns on the pope, 
who is their overlord, and has to represent them before the judge- 
ment-seat of God. If this is so, we have here, as I said at the 
beginning, the only concrete instance of Gregory demanding fealty 
from a temporal sovereign by virtue of his spiritual supremacy. 

Perhaps this statement will not be generally accepted, and 
needs to be substantiated. In the countries of which he claimed 
to be overlord the claim was based always on some grant from a 
temporal ruler, and was supported by the recognized doctrine that 
Church property could not be alienated.” Thus the claims he put 
forward with regard to Spain, Corsica, and Sardinia were based 
apparently on Constantine’s donation™; Hungary he claims as 
a papal fief by virtue of the supposed handing over of the country 
to the papacy by St. Stephen.* The Normans in South Italy do 
homage to him for the ‘ terra sancti Petri’ which they have seized. 
In all this Gregory is acting not as the spiritual head of the world 
but as a secular lord. He employs throughout the usual ter- 
minology, and acts as a temporal ruler dealing with his vassals.” 
The claim to overlordship over all secular rulers, by virtue of the 
predominance of the spiritual power, was of gradual growth, and 
developed during the course of his struggle with Henry IV. After 
the first breach in 1076, he justifies his right of excommunication 
and deposition; during his period of neutrality from 1077-80 
he suppresses for the most part the views that were doubtless 
maturing. When he excommunicated Henry IV for the second 
time, in 1080, they had taken a clear shape, and find full expression 

® Reg. i. 7. 50 Cf. Reg. iv. 28. 5t Reg. ii. 13. 

5? Compare too the oaths of allegiance taken to him by Landulf of Beneventum (Reg. 
i. 18 a), Richard of Capua (i. 21a), Robert Wiscard (viii. la), Count Bertram of Provence 
(viii. 35), and even by bishops, as Robert of Chartres (iii. 17 a), Henry of Aquileia 


(vi. 17 a), and Gandulf of Reggio in North Italy (cbid.). 
53 Reg. iv. 2. 
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in the famous letter to Bishop Hermann of Metz in 1081.% In this 
he is at pains to deal with the question, ‘ Itane dignitas a secu- 
laribus—etiam Deum ignorantibus—inventa, non subicietur ei 
dignitati, quam omnipotentis Dei providentia ad honorem suum 
invenit mundoque misericorditer tribuit ?’ In this spirit he writes 
about the same time to Bishop Altmann of Passau and Abbot 
William of Hirschau,” sending to them the form of oath that he 
will require from whoever shall be elected king of Germany in 
Rudolf’s place. This is to be an oath of allegiance to a feudal 
superior : 


Ab hac hora et deinceps fidelis ero per rectam fidem beato Petro apostolo 
eiusque vicario pape Gregorio, qui nunc in carne vivit. Et quodcumque 
mihi ipse papa praeceperit, sub his videlicet verbis, per veram oboedientiam, 
fideliter, sicut oportet Christianum, observabo. 


There is no evidence that the anti-king Hermann ever took this 
oath to Gregory, and the latter was not writing with any definite 
person in his mind, but his demand and the form that it took shows 
how imbued he was with the ideas of feudalism. The claim that 
he made to William, then, stands alone. It would be surprising, 
indeed, if he had formulated such a demand before 1080, by 
which date only had he finally worked out his complete theory of 
the predominance of the spiritual power ; and, as I have shown, 
all the evidence points to the fact that the demand was brought 
to William in the form of a verbal message by the cardinal sub- 
deacon Hubert with the letter from the pope dated 8 May 1080. 


Z. N. BROOKE. 


* Reg. viii. 21. % Reg. viii. 26. 
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The Year Books of Edward II’ 


OME account in the pages of this Review of the four 
volumes of Year Books from Michaelmas Term 1307 to 

Michaelmas Term 1310, edited for the Selden Society by the 
late Professor Maitland—the last volume completed after his 
death by Mr. G. J. Turner—has long been due, and more than 
due, and the present writer can only plead that the long delay 
in the discharge of this debt is due, in part at least, to an 
unwillingness to put forward anything that should seem too 
inadequate. For one who owes all, or nearly all, of what he 
knows of the early history of English law to Maitland’s work, 
it would be presumptuous to attempt an appraisement of the 
master’s execution of his task: to those who know something 
of that work it will be sufficient commendation to say that in 
these volumes Maitland has never fallen below the level of 
what he has done elsewhere. What is here set down is intended 
rather to show what the writer has himself learnt from Maitland’s 
introductions (especially those to the first and third volumes), 
and from some study of the text, in the hope that it may stimu- 
late others, historians as well as lawyers, to make themselves 
acquainted with the wealth of material which the Year Books 
afford for the study of legal and social history. If this article 
can gain a single recruit for the small band of workers in this 
department, its purpose will have been well served. 

Each volume contains an introduction, those to the first 
three by Maitland himself, that to the last by Mr. Turner : these 
introductions alone together cover more than 250 pages. Then 
follows a legal calendar of the period covered by the volume. 
Next comes the text with a translation on the opposite page; 
the translation preceded by a head-note giving the main points 
of the case, but not translating the reporter’s head-note, which 
is usually of little value. Each case is followed by a note from 
the record, where the record was available. The value of the 
record in elucidating and correcting the report has been amply 
demonstrated by the practice of the editors of the Rolls Series, 


* The Year Books of Edward II, vols. i-iv. Edited for the Selden Society by the 
late F. W. Maitland ; the last volume by F. W. Maitland and G. J. Turner, London : 
Bernard Quaritch, 1903-7. 
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and is further borne out by the present editor. Text, translation, 
and notes from the record occupy some 400 pages in each volume. 
The appendices contain some additional reports and records. 
Concordances of the edition with the old printed edition and with 
Fitzherbert’s abridgement, tables of statutes, tables of the forms 
of action, and tables of the cases (constructed out of the English 
head-notes), an index of matters and an index of personal and 
local names close the volume, With this wealth of apparatus 
it seems ungracious to ask for more; but it may be suggested 
that a table of cases arranged alphabetically according to the 
names of the parties would give a real assistance which is not 
always afforded by the index of proper names. 

The Year Books of Edward II were not printed until 1678. 
when the book sometimes known as Maynard’s Edward II 
appeared ; those of later reigns had been published piecemeal 
much earlier, some portions not long after the introduction of 
printing into England, though the books of a good many years 
have remained unprinted even to the present day; these piece- 
meal editions form the basis of the collected edition of 1678-80. 
The time of publication was not one favourable for the production of 
an even moderately satisfactory text : much of the law of the Year 
Books was obsolete or obsolescent ; Maynard was perhaps the 
only man alive who knew and understood it, and, as Maitland 
says, all that he did was to lend a manuscript and furnish a table 
of matters. This single manuscript, not a particularly good one, 
now preserved in the British Museum, was the only basis of the 
printed text. In one place a stain in the manuscript prevented it 
from being read ; the editor did not look elsewhere, but calmly left 
blanks in the print. In the first ten cases of the printed book 
there are misprints which make the text unintelligible without 
bold emendation. Not only so, but there is a good reason why 
at the present day we should not be content with a text founded 
on a single manuscript. Over a dozen are used or referred to 
by Maitland, snd many more may exist. Many contain cases 
which are absent from the printed edition. Maitland estimates in 
the introduction to the first volume that a new text may be fully 
one-third longer than the old edition. As far as the four volumes 
now published go, this estimate has been distinctly exceeded ; 
the new cases are nearly half as numerous as the old ones. 

Not only is the manuscript authority for the Year Books of this 
reign voluminous, but it presents peculiar and difficult problems 
to a modern editor. The editor of a classical author is at least 
entitled to assume that there is one original text which it is 
his business to reconstruct ; the problem of the pedigree of the 
extant manuscripts may be a difficult one, but he can be sure 
it is one which could be solved if he had sufficient material and 
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the knowledge and judgement to use it. With the Year Books— 
at least those of Edward Il—the matter stands very differently. 
The manuscripts, if not contemporary with the cases which they 
contain, are for the most part not much later ; they seem to belong 
to the first half of the fourteenth century. This in itself would 
make more difficult the problem of filiation, if such a problem 
there be. But not only is it the fact that of a given number of 
cases each manuscript will contain only a part—e.g. out of 196 
Maitland reckons that A contributes 98, B 104, M 108, S 95, while 
there are only 40 given by all four—but the same case is reported 
quite differently in different manuscripts ; each seems to have 
selected different points as worth reporting, and often to have 
modified, simplified, or expanded the facts or the argument. . Even 
the same manuscript sometimes gives distinct versions of the same 
case. Similarities, again, which are so strong between two manu- 
scripts in the report of one case as to suggest a common origin, 
disappear in the next where new resemblances appear between 
a different pair or group. Some of the manuscripts are not properly 
Year Books at all, that is, the cases are not arranged under years or 
terms, but under legal categories. In these circumstances Maitland 
inclines to the belief that in some cases at least we have before us 
as many as ‘four aboriginally independent reports’, a belief 
tempered with some hesitation due to the large amount of agree- 
ment between the different manuscripts and the uncertainty what 
‘amount of liberty to improve a text a medieval collector of 
cases might assume’. The existence of these variant versions, 
and the liberties taken with proper names, facts, and arguments 
are enough (apart from other reasons) to show that the Year 
Books are in no sense ‘ official’ reports. The reporters’ aim was 
the instruction of pleaders rather than the preservation of 
quotable precedents. Hence the disproportionate space (as 
compared with a modern law-report) given to argument. 
Maitland has been criticized* for the manner in which he has 
printed the text. Where the manuscripts give what is in substance 
the same report, he has selected for each case the text of a single 
manuscript and printed it verbatim : variants given by other manu- 
scripts are printed at the foot, except where substantially different 
versions of an argument or judgement occur, and then these 
have been printed in the text distinguished by brackets. Where, 
on the other hand, substantially different reports are preserved, 
each has been independently printed. Whatever may be true of 
other Year Books, it is difficult to see what better course could have 
been adopted in the present case. The ipsissima verba of judge or 
counsel, at any rate, we cannot get by any process of reconstruc- 
tion, and if we are not sure that there is a single reporter whose 


* By Mr. Pike in the Introduction to the Year Book of 18 Edw. III (Rolls Series), p. Ixxxi. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CII. R 
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original report lies at the root of our manuscripts, it seems better 
that we should have before our eyes the actual words which the 
writer, probably a contemporary or nearly contemporary lawyer, 
was content to write, and generations of lawyers content to read, 
than to have a text which might be sometimes better sense or better 
grammar, but still would be only a conjectural conflation. Nor 
does the present writer feel the force of the objection which has 
been taken to the fact that the translation sometimes follows the 
variant reading of another manuscript. On the other hand, a 
literal as opposed to a verbal transcription of the manuscripts was 
neither desirable nor possible: the writers’ .umerous contractions 
have been expanded, though this necessarily involves at times 
some amount of conjecture; proper names have been corrected 
where possible from the record ; confusing misspellings, such as 
ces for ses, have been removed ; and most readers will be grateful 
for the insertion of apostrophes and of occasional accents. 


What were the subjects of dispute in the actions, some 400 
in number, all with very few exceptions in the Common Pleas, 
which engaged the courts and the proceedings in which were 
thought worth reporting during the three years covered by these 
volumes ? As some answer to this question the following figures 


have been compiled in pursuance of a suggestion made by Maitland 
in a note to the table of forms of action in the first volume.* 


1. Ordinary actions for land involving no special relationship and ranging 
from the most proprietary downwards to the most possessory (163). 


Writ of right . 2 The writs of entry (continued) :— 
Praecipe in capite . ‘ . 1 , Dum fuit infra aetatem 


Little writ of right . ‘ : 3 Causa matrimonii praelocuti 
Quod ei deforciat . : 2 = De quibus . 


The writs of entry :— Jury utrum . 
Undefined . ‘ : . 12 Ael 
Sur disseisin . ; . ll Besael . 
Surintrusion . ‘ . 8 Cosinage 
Ad communem legem . . 38 Mort d’ancestor 
Tn casu proviso 4. . 3  Formedon in the descender 
On alienation by a guardian 1 e in the remainder 


Cui in vita . ; : ~ ae 56 in the reverter 
Sur cuiin vita . : 7 Escheat 


Ad terminum qui praeteriit . 10 Novel disseisin 


_ 


— ed 
Oorpeoe NS OK NOR 


—_ 


2. Dower (43). 
40 Dower ex assensu patris . coe 


* The totals of each group are given in brackets after the heading. Forms of 
action referred to, but not themselves the subject of a report, are not included. 

* Two of these cases led, as the reporters tell us, to the framing of a new writ of 
entry in consimili casu: Devereux v. Tuchet, iii. 16; Stirkeland v. Brunolfshead, iii. 106. 


Dower . 
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3. Parceners (5). 
Nuper obiit . ‘ : : ‘ . ‘ ; ‘  “s 


5 
4. Lord and tenant (84). 

Customs and services. . 1 Neiniuste vexes . , ool 

Cessavit per biennium 6 Replevin. ‘ ‘ . 66 

Contra formam feoffamenti . 2 Suitofmill . z ; ee 


Mesne . 





6 











5. Waste (12). 


Against guardian . ‘ . 5 Against tenant for life . eS 
Between tenantsincommon . 1 Against bailiff5 . ' >. a 
Against tenant in dower 2 


6. Easements and profits (4). 
Quod permittat . ‘ . 3 Admeasurement of pasture . 1 








7. Wardship and marriage (15). 
Ward . ‘ 4 : -. -6 Ejectment of ward. ‘ . € 
Ravishment of ward. - 3 Forfeiture of marriage . . « 
8. Advowsons (20). 
Darein presentment ‘ - 4 Right of advowson ‘ »-¥ 
Quareimpedit . ‘ . b 


9. Personal actions (60). 


Naifty . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1 Trespass (continued) :— 
Warantia Cartae 2 Goods 4 
Covenant 3 Market > 1 
Annuity ‘ ‘ . Forestalling ® 1 
Debt . 7 ‘ ‘ . 19 Rescue. 1 
Detinue 5 Abetment 1 
Account 6 Nuisance i 2 
Trespass :— Ravishment of wife 1 
Body . . 3 Conspiracy 1 
Land ; . i . 3 Deceit of Court 1 













10. Crime (1). 


Appeal of homicide e ‘ im 


11. Proceedings of second instance (4). 
Certification . ‘ ‘ . 2 False judgement . : a 


12. Prerogative proceedings (4). 
Prohibition 







13. Judicial writs (22). 
Quid iuris clamat . : - ll Seire facias . ; 7 a ie 
Per quae servitia . ‘ . 4 


* The action was held not to lie. 
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The first thing that strikes one is the immense preponderance 
of actions concerning land and rights over land. The first group 
alone consisting of direct claims to land forms over a third of all 
the reported cases. In this group it is very noticeable how 
insignificant the purely droiturel actions are in number compared 
with the writs of entry—happily described by Hedonas being ‘en la 
possession coloré du droit ’—and even with the possessory assizes. 
No case occurs of the termor’s action quare eiecit infra terminum, 
but the form of action is once referred to. The cases in the next 
seven groups are likewise concerned with rights over land and the 
incidents of tenure. Even in the personal group, warantia cartae 
and all the cases of covenant which occur relate to land. Several 
of the cases under these two heads are cases in which the pro- 
cedure in court is only a means of conveyance. In one of the cases 
of annuity the annuity is a provision for an infant until he shall 
be advanced to an ecclesiastical benefice; in another we have an 
example of the tendency to give the annuity a ‘ real’ character by 
charging the chambers of the heir. The comparatively small 
number of cases of debt makes it probable that claims of this kind 
were more commonly and conveniently enforced in the local courts. 
Of the cases of detinue three are claims for the return of charters : 
in such cases the defendant cannot wage his law. Trespass would 
figure more largely if we had more reports from the King’s Bench. 

Some details of the cases falling under the lord and tenant 
group may be of interest, as illustrating something of the social 
structure of the time, more especially as we seem in one set of cases 
to see the court in the act of making a development of the law. 
We see, too, how hard it is to keep sharply apart the notions of 
right and possession. 

We find only a single instance of the writ of customs and 
services.® Its droiturel character made it cumbrous and dilatory, 
and this fact must have led to its disuse. Yet in the case before us 
counsel argues that it has more than one form, ‘ some are writs 
of right which are to be terminated by battle or the grand assize ; 
and such a writ none can use except one who can speak of the 
clear right. Others are mixed in the possession’ (i.e. are partly 
possessory). In another passage (if the text is right) he contrasts 
it with the cessavit which, he says, ‘ lies altogether in the right.’ 
At any rate the court upheld the writ, though brought by one 
who was only a tenant in frank-marriage. 

Of the cessavit, a statutory writ’ which enabled the lord to 
recover the land, if the services were in arrear for two years and 
it was impossible to find distress, we have six cases, including one 
of the cessavit de cantaria, a remedy given for failure to maintain 


® Bardolf v. Prioress of B., i. 115. 
7 Statute of Gloucester, c. 4, 1278; Westminster II, c. 21, 1285. 
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a chantry.® In one case the writ is expressly spoken of as a writ 
of right and the parol demurs, on the ground of infancy, though the 
cesser was the tenant’s own wrong.’ A view is refused where the 
tenant is himself the person who ceased the services.” Whether 
the writ lies for incidents of tenure that are not periodic is left 
doubtful." For a cesser in the time of the demandant’s ancestor 
the writ will not lie.™ 
The tenant was protected from excessive claims for services 
by the ne iniuste vexes, also a writ in the nature of a writ of right, 
where the lord was seised of services greater than those actually 
due and distrained. Only a single case of this occurs,” and there 
the action is met by a plea that the tenant is the lord’s villein. 
An argument in a case of replevin shows the ‘ ancestral’ quality 
of the ne iniuste vexes ; the tenant and his ancestors must have held 
of the lord and his ancestors: a purchaser cannot use the writ." 
The Statute of Marlborough, 1267, gave a new remedy by 
the writ contra formam feoffamenti to a tenant who was distrained 
for suit of court contrary to the feoffment under which he or his 
ancestors had taken the land, with a saving, however, in favour 
of the lord in the case where the suit had been done before the 
period of limitation, the first voyage of Henry III into Brittany, 
1230. Two cases of proceedings by means of this writ are given in 
these volumes. In one” a concession by the lord that the tenant 
may for his convenience do suit at a near instead of a more remote 
court, although it had been for some time acted on, is treated as 
not binding upon the lord : the original suit remains due. In the 
other *® it was held that it was not necessary for the tenant to 
produce a charter of feoffment in order to maintain the action. 
The writ of mesne enables the tenant to require the mesne lord 
to indemnify him against claims of the lord paramount. Six cases 
occur. In one” an inconclusive debate shows the difficulties 
which arose in reconciling the personal and proprietary sides of 
feudal relations. A lady Diana of Hole had given land to the 
abbot and convent in free and perpetual alms. The manor in 
which the property lay subsequently came by feoffment to Robert, 
the defendant, who confirmed the lady’s gift, reserving to himself 
and his heirs nothing but the orisons and spiritual benefits, and 
binding himself to acquit the abbot and his successors against all 
folk. The lord paramount distrains the abbot for homage, fealty, 
and suit to be done at his court at Barnstaple. The abbot brings 
the action against Robert to be acquitted of these services. The 
difficulty in the abbot’s case lies in the nature of the services, 
® ii. 18. *. oe © Prior of St. Oswald v. Friars Preachers, iii. 37. 
" i, 158. 2 Copper v. Gederings, iii. 105. 
8 Roys v. Abbot of Hulme, iii. 199. 1 Meldon v. Abbot of Beaulieu, i. 123. 


© Sayville v. Prior of Pontefract, ii. 93. '® Curzun v. Cave, ii. 95. 
*? Abbot of Hartland v. Beaupel, iii. 164. 
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which, being spiritual, are incapable of assignment, but remain 
due to Diana’s heirs. The abbot has never attorned to Robert, and 
it is argued that he cannot attorn away from the donor and her 
heirs. Consequently he is not Robert’s tenant in spite of the 
deed of confirmation. The solution which was later reached,” 
namely, that the lordship might be granted, but that the tenant 
should thenceforth hold by fealty only, seems not to have occurred 
to any one in the case. The opinion of the court seems, however, 
to have been in favour of the abbot on the ground that whether 
the lordship was alienable or not, the action of mesne would lie 
even against one who was not truly a mesne lord, if by his charter 
he had so confirmed the tenant’s estate as to imply a mesne tenure 
and an undertaking to warrant and acquit the tenant. At any 
rate a record from later proceedings in the same action appears 
in some manuscripts showing a judgement in favour of the 
abbot on the ground that ‘ Robert cannot in this behalf escape 
from the acquittance against his own deed ’. 

Another case ® raises the question of the relation between the 
hundredal and the seigniorial jurisdiction. The tenant alleges 
that the lord, contrary to his own deed, ‘ which says that you are 
bound to acquit against all men,’ has failed to acquit him against 
one H. who demands suit to his hundred of W. The action fails, 
since the demandant is driven to confess that the hundred belongs 
not to H. but to R., but the arguments and the judgement leave 
it at least doubtful whether the suit was in any case a matter of 
which acquittance could be demanded in the action ; it is a matter, 
it is argued, that is demanded by reason of residence. A short 
note which occurs in two of the manuscripts states the rule that 
of ‘suit royal to a hundred’ one cannot have the right to be 
acquitted by one’s lord.” 

The field on which the battle of lord and tenant with regard to 
the incidents of tenure was mostly fought out was the action of 
replevin. Of this action over sixty cases occur in these volumes. 
Some of the cases, no doubt, are cases of a replevin of goods taken 
in distress damage feasant, and involve no relation of tenure, 
and such actions fall more properly under the easement and 
profit group. Thus questions of the intercommoning of vills,™ 
of an appurtenant right of pasture by prescription,” of a right 
of way,” of a several fishery *—the boat is taken damage feasant— 
of an appurtenant right to agistment,2® may be raised in such 
an action, and a commoner can protect himself against a stranger 
who puts his beasts upon the common.”* A landowner who 


8 Co. Litt. 98 a. 19 iii, 119. 

20 Cf. Coke, 2 Inst. 99; Fitzherbert, Natura Brevium, 304. 

* i, 30. 22 Walton v. Latimer, i. 81. 
% Latimer v. Walton, i. 165. ** Huishe v. Wike, ii. 78. 


* Scardeburgh v. Ulram, ii. 129. 8 iii. 102. 
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finds trespassers taking rabbits in his warren may take from them 
a ferret and nets, but he must do so while they are within the 
warren.” 

But the bulk of the cases of replevin raise questions 
incident to tenure. We find the lord distraining for all manner 
of services, for rent, for homage,” for fealty,® for a relief, for 
a heriot,™ for suit of mill,* for suit of court,™ for escuage,® for 
an amercement at a view of frankpledge where the lord alleges 
that he is lord of a manor with view of all residents in the manor. 
even for masses due from a parson by reason of tenure.” When 
the person who claims the services has seized the goods or beasts 
on the land of which he claims the lordship, the owner brings the 
writ and the sheriff redelivers the goods to him, on his giving 
security to prosecute the action and return them if it is decided 
against him. The distrainor must now ‘ avow ’, or if he is acting 
as bailiff for another, ‘ make cognizance,’ i.e. must show cause 
justifying the seizure. He is thus put in the position of plaintiff 
and must prove his case ; but a merely possessory title is, or at 
any rate was, enough. We still read ‘The ne vexes goes to 
discharge the tenancy in the right: and replevin is the most 
tender and possessional thing that there is’, and this was the 
old law. ‘On the one hand a lord or would-be lord must not 
distrain unless he can allege a recent seisin of those services 
the arrears of which he is endeavouring to recover. On the other 
hand, a recent if wrongful seisin of those services gives him the 
right to distrain.’*® This principle will work in favour of the 
lord. He is not likely for long to omit exacting the services, 
and thus he will keep alive his seisin. If he has failed to do so, 
he can afford to bring the droiturel actions which will restore the 
right. The tenant, at any rate if he is a small man, is only too 
likely to submit to an unjustifiable exaction, and unlikely to engage 
in the expensive litigation which will discharge him of a once 
acquired seisin of the services. 

But by the time of Edward II the purely possessory nature 
of replevin is being largely modified. ‘ You desire to charge them 
because your avowry lies in the possession,’ says Scrope J..” 
‘but in every avowry both right and possession are present.’ 
This double character of the action was due in great measure 
to two statutes. The Statute of Marlborough, c. 9, which had 


*7 Boyden v. Alspath, i. 87. 


** Wington v. Wington, i. 135; Bukeham v. Staunton, ii. 93. % i. 78, &e. 
*” Abp. of Canterbury v. Percy, iii. 26. 3 Kenyngton v. Cornwall, ii. 179. 
** Codeston v. Prior of Tunbridge. 3 Starley v. Threlkeld, iii. 81. 

* See cases cited on the two next pages. 5 Muleburne v. Le Moygne, ii. 187. 
%* Durant v. Cogan, iv. 110. 7 Rogers v. Honyngham, iv. 197. 
%8 Herle, arguendo, in iv. 72. 3® Pollock and Maitland, ii. 578. 


© Hauterive v. Painel, iv. at p. 63. 
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given protection to the tenant by means of the contra formam 
feoffamenti unless there had been a seisin of the services before 
1230 has already been mentioned. It was only to be expected 
that attempts would be made to use the statute as a plea 
to an avowry for services. Again, the Statute of Westminster, 
II, c. 2, ‘to the intent that justices may know upon what 
fresh seisin the lords may avow the distress reasonable upon 
their tenants,’ had enacted that ‘a reasonable distress may be 
avowed upon the seisin of any ancestor or predecessor since the 
time that a writ of novel disseisin hath run’, i.e. since 1242. 
Thus the door was opened for raising questions of ancient as 
opposed to recent seisin of the services. An ancient seisin, 
especially if it goes back for three-quarters of a century, gets to 
look very much like a right. A considerable number of cases 
in these volumes deal with the questions so raised. In Hauterive 
%. Painel *! the avowant for suit of court alleges his own seisin 
by the hand of the plaintiff. The plaintiff pleads a charter of 
feoffment, without reservation of suit, made to his ancestor by 
the avowant’s ancestor. Counsel for the avowant tries to argue 
that if the plaintiff relies on the Statute of Marlborough he 
must bring the contra formam feoffamenti: and that seisin from 
the time limited by the Statute of Westminster II is enough 
for the avowant’s purpose in the present action. The court 
decides against him, and he is driven to allege a seisin for the 
longer period. The jury ultimately find in his favour on this 
issue, and one may doubt whether in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century it made very much practical difference which 
period was alleged : presumably if the memory of persons living 
at that time testified, as far as it went back, to a continuous 
seisin, it would be as easy to infer that the seisin had been from 
1230 as from 1242. In an earlier case,** where the facts were the 
same, it is not so clear what view the court took as to the law, 
though according to one report counsel for the avowant ultimately 
pleaded a seisin of the suit before the earlier period of limitation, 
and this is borne out by the record. But the feeling against giving 
effect to a wrongful seisin is strongly shown by the fable told 
by Bereford C.J. ‘Once upon a time a man lay sick abed, 
and so weak was he that he swooned and lay in a trance, and 
it seemed to him that he came unto a certain place and there saw 
three pair of gallows, each one higher than the last ; and on the 
shortest hung his grandfather, and on the mean his father ; 
and he asked wherefore this was so; and one answered him 
and said that his grandfather did a disseisin, and for this trespass 
was hanged, and after him for continuance in the wrong his 
son was higher hanged, and the third and highest pair of gallows 


* iv. 56. “2 Mareys v. Cogan, ii. 116. 
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was for his own proper use when he should be dead, because of 
the yet longer continuance in the wrong. So do not you trust 
too much to what you say about your doing no wrong in con- 
tinuing the estate of your ancestors ; for if their estate be wrongful 
so is your own.’ 

In both of these cases there had been no alienation: the 
action was between feoffor’s heir and feoffee’s heir. Where one 
of the parties is an assignee the position may be different. On 
the one hand in an anonymous case“ where there had been 
a feoffment reserving no suit, and the avowant, who distrained 
for the suit, was an assignee of the feoffor, he was allowed to rely 
on a recent seisin, a seisin, that is, ever since 1242. The Statute 
of Marlborough was not referred to in argument or by the court ; 
but there is a reporter’s note, ‘ and not beyond the limitation of 
the writ of novel disseisin, as the deed was a stranger’s.’ A 
man’s deed will bind his heirs: it does not follow that it will 
bind his assigns. In the Prior of Bishopsgate v. Habenhache “ 
plaintiff and avowant were assigns of the original feoffor and 
feoffee, the feoffment again being one which reserved no suit. 
In this case, too, the Statute of Marlborough is not directly 
relied upon by the plaintiff; indeed one of his counsel says, ‘ | 
freely grant we are at the common law.’ His case appears to 
be that the feoffment discharged the tenement, and that the more 
recent seisin by the hand of his predecessor, an earlier prior, 
will not charge the land save for the predecessor’s time. This 
view is accepted by the court, and the avowant is driven to plead 
a seisin from before 1230. The case is not therefore, as it at first 
sight appears, inconsistent with the last. But in Venour v. Blund® 
it looks as if the tide had decisively turned. This case was one 
between the heir of the feoffee and a purchaser of the services. 
Again it is argued that the feoffor’s deed is not binding on the 
purchaser: it is ‘not the deed of our feoffor nor of any of our 
feoffor’s ancestors, nor of our ancestor’s’.“* The importance of 
the case and the hardship of allowing a man to rely on a wrong 
against the deed of his predecessor in title is clearly felt by the 
court. The case is more than once adjourned. ‘Talk about 
a compromise until to-morrow, for as a matter of law, you are 
pleading about the right in one way or the other,’ says Bere- 
ford C.J. ‘And by a decision on this avowry we shall make 
a law throughout all the land. A bad rascal of a bailiff or hayward 
may cause a poor man to do suit, and thereby he would remain 
charged for all time through this false possession.’ At last the 
court forces the avowant to aver seisin of the suit before the 
voyage of King Henry into Brittany, and the chief justice adds, 

® iv. 71. “ iv. 91. ® iv. 157. 
“ iv. 159. iv. 162. 
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‘for twenty years there has not come into England so good a law 
for poor people ’. 

A case ® reported earlier in the same volume, though it is 
inconclusive, for judgement was reserved, and the plaintiff 
ultimately allowed the action to go against him by default, is 
worth referring to as an instance of similar questions arising with 
reference, not to a suit of court, but to a rent service. A previous 
bishop with the consent of his chapter had by deed released to 
a tenant, his heirs and assigns part of the rent service. The 
tenant’s heir had enfeoffed the plaintiff to hold of the chief lord. 
The present bishop has, however, had seisin of the whole original 
rent by the hand of the plaintiff and now distrains for three and 
a half years’ rent in arrear. Counsel for the avowant contends, and 
the argument is not answered, that the Statute of Marlborough 
is no defence to the avowry ; it is not quite clear whether because 
the release is not a charter of feoffment, or because the plaintiff 
is merely an assign of the original releasee.” The avowant alleges 
seisin of the rent service since the time fixed by the Statute of 
Westminster. Apparently the tenant has only recently acquired 
the property, for he says that the avowant’s seisin during the 
plaintiff's own time has been for only half a year. But a seisin of 
the avowant’s last predecessor for ten years, the fact that he died 
seised, and that the avowant himself has been seised, make 
a strong case for him. The chief justice is at any rate clear about 
the moral aspect of the case. ‘ It is a dishonourable thing for an 
honest man to demand that which his predecessor released. But,’ 
he says to the plaintiff, ‘ as they make a title higher up’ (i.e. they 
plead the predecessor’s seisin), ‘ it will behove you to answer.’ 
One version reports stronger language : 


The men of Holy Church have a wonderful way! If they get a foot on 
a man’s land, they will have their whole body there. For the love of God, 
the bishop is a shrewd fellow! And this is the deed of his predecessor, who 
received other tenements for his release and quit claim. And the plaintiff 
has done no wrong. So don’t you do him any wrong by false colour, lest 
there happen to you what happened to one who did a disseisin, about 
which there is a good tale above in Herbert de Mareys v. Thomas Cogan. 


Two replevin cases illustrate curious points that may arise in 
the relations of lord mesne and tenant. In one™ a tenant before 
the Statute of Quia Emptores enfeoffed another to hold by the 
service of six pence, whereas he himself held of the chief lord by 
the service of twelve pence. Then he granted to the chief lord 


** Thorgrim v. Bishop of Hereford, iv. 64. 
** iv. 66, 68, 69. The reports differ: the third suggests that if a predecessor of the 
bishop had released to the plaintiff, or if the present bishop had released to the plain- 
tiff’s feoffor, the release might perhaps have been pleaded. 

© Ante, p. 248. 5 Lucteleye v. Bagot, iv. 17. 
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the services of the tenant in demesne, and that tenant attorned 
for the six pence. The lord now distrains for the twelve pence. 
It is held that he cannot do this if he took the tenant’s fealty : 
the mesne tenure has been extinguished. In the other™ the 
chief lord purchases the land from the tenant in demesne. The 
mesne lord thus becomes lord of his own chief lord in regard to 
the purchased property, and is allowed to avow upon him and 
the latter is driven to disclaim. 

A small group of cases, though turning on a technical rule of 
procedure, is important as showing the difficulty of drawing the 
line between the realty and personalty of things and actions. 
It was well established that while the wife can have rights in land 
which are not her husband’s rights, her goods are simply his goods. 
Now the action of replevin is in one sense personal, for it orders 
the return of chattels. Yet the real question in dispute is usually 
one relating to rights over land. It is held to follow that husband 
and wife may properly join in bringing the action where the 
question in dispute is a claim of the husband in right of his wife 
to common.® In other cases the husband sues or is sued alone, 
but it turns out that a question of his wife’s right over land 
is involved. The plaintiff or defendant, as the case may be, is 
allowed to ‘ pray aid ’ of his wife,™ in order that she may be before 
the court to assert her right. The procedure for bringing her 
before the court seems to have undergone a change in the period 
covered by these reports. In one of the earlier cases® aid was 
granted and a writ issued to summon his wife. But the report 
contains a criticism on this: ‘ which seemed strange, for in such 
a case a wife shall not be summoned, but the husband shall be 
told to produce his wife in court if he think fit to do so.’ This looks 
like a survival of a time when there was no formal aid prayer of 
the wife in such cases, though the husband might informally bring 
her before the court to state her case if he thought worth while. 
In a case in the fourth volume ® the question of procedure is 
directly raised by counsel and decided by the court. The plaintiff 
prays aid of his wife, which is granted: and he then sues a writ 
to cause his wife to come. 


Herle to Tondeby. We think that without any writ the husband should 
be told to produce his wife. We have often seen that done. Sranron, J. 
No one in England could maintain that procedure as lawful, namely, that 
in a plea of land, or any plea which touches the realty, a husband should be 
told to produce his wife without her being summoned. 


Technical as is most of the matter of these Year Books they 


* Broke v. Broghton, iv. 196; cf. a similar case discussed in i. 119. =i. 1. 

* Cobham v. Payforer, i. 10; i. 94, 98; Porteseye v. Haustede, iv. 173. Cf. 
Gouteby v. Latimer, iii. 111. 

* Cobham v. Payforer, i. 10. % Porteseye v. Haustede, iv. 173. 
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abound in points of human and historical interest. The course 
of agriculture is illustrated by such cases as Osgodby v. Abbot of 
Woburn ™ and Billing v. Eton, where the custom is alleged of 
pasturing oxen and all manner of beasts ‘ in two years after corn 
cut and in the third year throughout the year when the land lies 
fallow’. In Gouteby v. Latimer,” unfortunately very ill reported, 
we read of ‘ a great place which folk call a bresche’ ; and according 
to the plea upon the record 


This place of Suthbrech is a certain field which, by old custom then used, 
ought to be ploughed and sown for six successive years, and then for the 
next six successive years it should lie fresh, and throughout those six years 
when the field happens to lie fresh, the field is a common pasture, belonging 
to the free tenement of the plaintiff and all the other freeholders of the 
vill who hold by bovates, &c. 


We are made to realize what the enforcement of status of villeinage 
might mean when we read of Simon of Paris, alderman of London, 
and sometime sheriff, being seized at Necton as a villein ‘ found in 
his nest ’ by the lord’s bailiff. He seems to have been imprisoned 
for a few hours only, and we are glad to learn from the record that 
in the action which he brought for assault and false imprisonment 
he was found to be a free man and of free estate, and that the 
jury awarded him £100 damages.” The snapping up of wardships 
was a common occurrence, for which a technical term ‘ happer la 
garde ’ existed.“ There are two, or perhaps three, cases of abduc- 
tion, ‘ ravishment,’ of the ward. We should see more if the 
reports were not almost exclusively those of proceedings in the 
Common Pleas. The buying, selling, and leasing of wardships is 
of regular occurrence. Sometimes a man seems to have made an 
attempt to provide, by means of a collusive conveyance, against 
the burden which a wardship would impose on his heir.” In one 
case the father tries to make what is in effect the appointment of 
a guardian by enfeoffing his son and delivering the land to another 
to keep for him.® 

A lady claims dower, alleging that her husband has died 
at “Ypota en le mier de Grez’: the other side drop their 
contention that the legal presumption is in favour of the con- 
tinuance of life, and plead that both she and her husband are 
professed in religion; the bishop’s certificate decides in their 
favour.“ A man and a woman as husband and wife are levying 
a fine in the Common Pleas : some one intervenes and asserts that 
she is his wife ravished from him, and that an action for the 





57 i. 104. alt Se 89 iii, 111. 
“0 Paris v. Page, i. 11. ® 7. 108; Mareschal v. Lovel, iv. 8. 62 jij. 121. 
% Pateshull v. Bray, iii. 185. 

** Maundeville v. Fitzpayn, i. 21. Another version gives the name of the place 
as ‘Spoca’. Was the name itself an invention ? 
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ravishment is pending in the King’s Bench. This is found to be 
true and the note of the fine is not received. John of Gyse brings 
an action for the abduction of his wife Isabel against Adam of 
Baudewyne. The Court treats her as de facto his wife, though it is 
alleged that he is suing a divorce. The jury find against him as to 
the fact of the abduction, and six years later the former defendant 
proceeds against him for like offence. In the next year the Patent 
Rolls show Isabel recognized as John’s wife. The same John of 
Gyse appears as plaintiff in an action against Thomas Baudewyn 
for falsely abetting Alice, the widow of Brice of Burwood, to appeal 
him for the murder of her husband.” 

A survival of the notion that the king’s peace dies with him 
occurs ina case of trespass. The writ had been brought for 
battery in the time of the late king. The parties pleaded to issue, 
and before the inquest the king died. The defendants were found 
guilty, to the plaintiff’s damage forty marks, and the trespassers 
were adjudged to prison. ‘And so note,’ adds the reporter, ‘ that 
they were adjudged to prison for a trespass done in the time of 
another king, for in that time they had pleaded to the issue of the 
plea. Otherwise they would not have been punished.’ 

A grim story is told by Bereford C.J., by way of showing 
that ‘ acquitted of a certain felony and never arraigned of any 


other’ is not a good plea to a writ of escheat on the ground 
of felony. 


It may have chanced to him as it chanced to a man who did felony and 
obtained the king’s charter of peace, and afterwards came into court and 
left his charter at home, and was arraigned of the felony, and said that he 
had the king’s charter at home, and because of the confession of felony, 
and because he had not the charter at hand, he was hanged before 
nightfall.® 


Yet, as will have been seen above, examples are not wanting of the 
strong desire of the judges to temper the rigour of the law and 
prevent the abuse of legal procedure for purposes of oppression. 
A few more instances may be given. ‘ We must serve our clients 
according to the law of the land,’ says counsel, when Stanton J. 
objects that his technical plea to a voucher is contrary to good 
faith. ‘ Reason’, retorts Bereford C.J., ‘ requires that you war- 
rant him, and the law is founded on reason, and good faith 
demands it, since you yourselves are this day seised of the tene- 
ments.’ ° ‘ They would like to have the eggs and the halfpenny 
as well’ is a remark attributed to the same judge in another 
report of the case. In one case the plaintiff had claimed a sum 


i. 37. *6 iv, Introduction, xxxiii. 
7 ii, 154. 68 iii. 104. 
* Archbishop of Canterbury v. Dyer, iii. 153, 155. 7 Gaunt v. Gaunt, iv. 78. 
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due upon breach of a condition which had caused him no damage. 
The letter of the bond is on his side. In words which are a remark- 
able anticipation of a modern doctrine of equity, Bereford J. tells 
his counsel : 


This is not, properly speaking, a debt: itisa penalty ; and with what 
equity (look you) can you demand this penalty ?. .. Were you to remain 
asking for our judgement, you would not come by your debt these seven 
years, for a judgement of the law is not to be given in that sort of way.”! 


An attorney who has vouched to warranty for the purpose of 
delaying a woman who claims dower is sent to prison by Stanton J. 
‘ until you are well chastised ’.” 


Something must be said of the language of these early Year 
Books and of Maitland’s work on it. We are far from the time 
when law French had become an ungrammatical jargon eked 
out at every other word with English.* We are still more 
than half a century from the statute which ordered (with very 
imperfect success) the use of English in the courts. French 
was still the living language of polite society, and the only living 
language in which English law was or could be expressed. Though 
affected by the influence of the French of Paris, an influence which 
shows itself above all in the varieties of forms and spelling, it 
underwent a development of its own. Of this language Maitland 
has given us in the Introduction to the first volume a study which 
is enough to put him high in the ranks of scholars in the narrow 
sense of the word. and makes us feel that there must have been 
something very wrong in the teaching which could not make 
him love Greek. A few points may be noted. An tends to 
become aun if ‘ blocked’ by a consonant, as in taunt, quaunt, 
demaunde: so too we have oun for on, as in soun, ount, noun 
for son, ont, nom and non. In il doune and il cleyme by the side 
of nous donoms and nous clamoms we see the effect of accent 
on vocalization. Ley is far commoner than loy, but roy far 
commoner than rey. The normal singular for nouns has no s, 
the plural has it: there is no declension for case. Yet il is the 
common form for ‘they’. An uncertainty in the use of final e 
makes it look at first sight as if there was an indifference to gender : 
but the correct use of the article and possessive pronouns shows 
that the sense of gender is not lost. 

A collection of verbal forms shows the verbal inflections well 
preserved: the conjugations are kept distinct, though aver, 
tener, oyer, are too common, and recoverer (recwperare) tends 
to become recoverir. Stare is still represented by a few forms, 

7 Umfraville v. Lonsted, ii. 58. 2 Broke v. Taylard, iv. 194. 


Ina case dated 1606 we find it written of the making of candles, ‘le needfulness 
de eux dispensera ove Je noisomness del smell.’ 2 Rolle Ab. 139. 
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not merged in the verb estre, chiefly in technical phrases, such as 
‘le bref estut’, ‘the writ stood’. It has a subjunctive estoise. 
The imperfect is being ousted by the preterite : there appears no 
difference in meaning between them, and where the imperfect 
form is preserved the corresponding preterite is rarely employed. 
Some verbs are developing a conjugation in which some persons 
come from the one tense, some from the other: thus dizit is 
normally represented by dist, but dixerunt by disoient. A curious 
contamination appears in vindreint, vindereynt, which the context 
requires to be indicative. rt (= erat) occurs, and there is an 
instance of errez (=eritis). Respondre regularly (where not 
abbreviated) forms vous responez: is this due to ‘ proportional 
analogy ’ founded on prendre, prenez, and the like? Remansit 
appearsasremist. Habuimus, habuistis appear as aveimes, aveistes. 
Future and condition alare well preserved, though they tend to 
be confused with each other. In the subjunctive the termina- 
tions -oms, -ez are much commoner than -ioms, -iez. Syntactically 
the subjunctive is in full use both as a jussive and in subordinate 
clauses. The present subjunctive is common in the protasis 
of a conditional sentence. The imperfect subjunctive commonly 
appears both in the protasis and the apodosis of an ‘ unreal ’ 
conditional sentence (si jeo deisse . . . jeo abatisse mon bref); but 
the conditional may also appear in the apodosis after a subjunctive 
in the protasis, and the same apodosis may contain both subjunc- 
tive and conditional (nous vouchassoms nostre feffour, et il vouchereit 
Margerie). The reflexive verb frequently supplants the passive 
(la execucion se fra). The st (= sic) which introduces a principal 
clause after a subordinate one is common and noteworthy, “ pur 
ceo que trové est par enqueste, . . . si agarde cest court.’ Some 
English words and phrases have an interesting history in Jawyers’ 
French. It was only late in life that ‘assets’ (assez) became 
a plural and engendered a singular. ‘He was nonsuited’ is 
translated from the French ‘ il fust non suiwy ’, and that seems 
to represent ‘non est prosecutus’. The infinitive is common as 
a nomen actionis, and it is remarkable that some familiar English 
words in which -er represents the French infinitive (rejoinder, 
voucher, remainder, render, surrender) are all technical legal 
terms, 

These volumes of Maitland’s and the growing number of the 
admirably edited volumes of the Rolls Series prompt two sugges- 
tions for the furtherance of the study and knowledge of our 
early law. For one thing we want a students’ book of select 
cases from the Edwardian Year Books. Many of the cases deal 
with minute points which lie aside from the main lines of develop- 
ment, many are obscure because badly reported, and the beginner 
is likely to be disheartened by the feeling that he has got into 
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a maze where the difficulties are too numerous and the clues too 
confused. Even if the student is guided by his teacher in the 
selection of cases, the volumes are expensive, and the libraries 
where they can be found are none too many. Nor is it an 
unmixed advantage for the learner that he should always have 
the translation facing the text. Such a book of cases might 
bring many students to the stage at which they could do seminar 
work with profit on the ‘ books at large ’. 

Again, is it not time that the construction of a digest or index 
of the Year Books which have been edited under modern con- 
ditions was taken in hand? The modern lawyer would be at sea 
in his library if he was expected to find the law on any point 
without such aids as are afforded by modern digests. How is 
the development of legal doctrine in the Edwardian period to be 
traced unless the materials are first brought together into some- 
thing like an ordered arrangement ? The old abridgements will 
not serve our purpose; their authors’ aims were practice, not 
history : how miserably inadequate they are may be seen at a 
glance by turning to the concordance with Fitzherbert in one of 
Maitland’s volumes. Such a new digest, though its authors would 
keep in view the methods of a digest of modern cases, would not 
in all respects be made on the same plan: not only decisions, 
or even dicta of judges, would find a place in it ; for the historian 
of law the arguments of counsel may be no less valuable; _ it 
would contain rubrics of social, economic, and historical as well 
as legal import. An experiment on a small scale may at any rate 
show what value there is in the suggestion, and what are the con- 
ditions of success. Will not the Selden Society begin by giving 
us a digest of these four volumes together with the recently 
issued Eyre of Kent? 

W. M. GEvpaRT. 





The ‘ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII’ 


‘ AND so we have come to the close of a reign the most marked 

of allin English history for permanent effects, not only on the 
domestic condition of the country, but on international relations 
as well.” With these few, simple words Dr. Gairdner brings to 
their conclusion labours which have absorbed the best part of his 
energies for more than half a century and resulted in one of the 
greatest monuments of English historical scholarship. Restraint 
and self-effacement are wholesome traditions of our governmental 
service ; but it is almost an excess of virtue to finish a task of 
such magnitude without some backward glance at the path that 
has been trodden and some general survey of the gains that have 
been reaped for historical science. In any case the obligation to 
silence does not lie upon those who have benefited by the editorial 
skill, patience, and learning of Dr. Gairdner and his colleagues ; 
and in the pages of this Review it is only fitting that some note 
should be taken of the completion of a vast undertaking, which 
has not been advertised and has therefore passed almost unheeded 
by the ephemeral press. 

It is characteristic of English methods that this series of records 
should have owed its distinctive merits, not to the forethought 
of a government department, but to the initiative of an individual 
scholar. The State Paper Office, which was then separate from 
the Public Record Office, had already before 1856 arranged for 
the publication of calendars of the three principal classes of 
State Papers in its custody, Domestic, Foreign, and Colonial ; and 
in that year appeared the first volume of R. Lemon’s Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers, beginning with the reign of Edward VI. 
Mrs. Everett Green’s first volume in the same series, starting from 
1603, followed in 1857, and J. Bruce’s, starting from 1625, in 1858. 
In 1858 Markham J. Thorpe also published the first volume of 
his Scottish Calendar, in 1860 Noel Sainsbury the first of his 
Colonial Calendar, and in 1861 W. B. Turnbull the first of his 
Foreign Calendar, which began, like Lemon’s, with 1547. Probably 
it was not the intention of the Master of the Rolls to go back to 
the reign of Henry VIII; eleven volumes of State Papers relating 
to it had already been published in extenso by the Record Com- 
mission between 1830 and 1852, and in 1856 the same Commission 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. CII. S 
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published F. 8. Thomas’s Historical Notes, which contained further 
information on the records of the reign. 

But, possibly owing to the irritating stimulus of Froude’s 
History, the first two volumes of which were issued in 1856, it was 
determined to tap once more the unexhausted sources of Henry’s 
reign ; and in that year John Sherren Brewer was asked to 
catalogue a set of loose papers, mainly theological, preserved in 
the State Paper Office, illustrative of the history of the Reformation. 
Brewer, however, insisted that the work could not properly be 
done without reference to the numerous documents in other 
collections ; in many cases different portions of the same State 
Paper were preserved in different MS. departments, and it was 
impossible even to ascertain the right chronological order of the 
documents in the State Paper Office without collating them with 
the documents elsewhere, or to exhibit the correct development 
of events without caleudaring them side by side. The Master 
of the Rolls yielded to his representations, and so the Letters 
and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII 
was begun on its unique plan of including all the contemporary 
documents wherever they could be found. It is true that from 
first to last the title-pages have limited the documents to those 
‘ preserved in England ’, but the editors have happily transgressed 
this letter of the law, and calendared documents preserved in 
Scotland, Ireland, and even transcripts from foreign archives. 

Like so many things of English institution the series has grown 
as it progressed ; and it lacks that uniformity to which all growth 
is fatal. For one reason, the editors’ conception of what was an 
adequate length for their précis developed rapidly. Brewer com- 
pressed into his first volume the documents of five and a half 
years, and succeeded in calendaring on an average five or six 
documents on a single page ; but by the time that he reached his 
fourth volume a year occupied as much space as three years in 
the first volume, and the average summary of a document had 
expanded to half a page; and this is the scale generally main- 
tained throughout the rest of the series. More fortunate still has 
been the steady expansion of the sources from which these 
materials are derived, although the laudable desire to make them 
complete has led to a good deal of overlapping with other calendars 
published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Brewer’s 
early volumes contained little that was not in the Record Office, 
the British Museum, or Lambeth Palace Library; and the lack of 
co-operation between the editors of the different calendars some- 
times produced results that were diverting rather than edifying. 
For instance, Brewer seems to have had no access to the Spanish 
State Papers which G. A. Bergenroth was simultaneously calen- 
daring for the Master of the Rolls, and we find Bergenroth, in the 
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preface to the Supplement to his second and third volumes, 
which was published in 1868, criticizing from evidence con- 
tained therein statements about Wolsey made by Brewer 
in his third volume, published in 1867; Brewer retorts in the 
preface to his fourth volume, published in 1875, but still com- 
mits himself to views which he would probably have modified 
had he read the volumes of the Spanish Calendar issued between 
1875 and 1879. More harmony appears thenceforth to have been 
preserved between the two calendars, which continued to run 
a neck-and-neck race till 1536; after that the Spanish Calendar 
forged ahead, and in his later volumes Dr. Gairdner has practically 
incorporated it in the Letters and Papers, correcting at the 
same time the somewhat numerous and serious errors for which 
the editors of the Spanish Calendar were responsible. He has 
also made increasing use of the Venetian Calendar, though after 
1530 its entries grow very meagre, and he has taken full advantage 
of the French diplomatic correspondence of Castillon, Marillac, 
and Selve. Similarly he has utilized Scottish and Irish sources, 
such as the Hamilton Papers, the Rolls of the Scottish Exchequer, 
the Registers of the Scottish Privy Seal and Privy Council, the 
Irish State Papers, the Carew MSS., and the publications of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

Other streams have trickled in one by one to swell the volume 
of this river of records. Some of them owed their origin to the 
expanding activity of Tudor governments ; the numerous docu- 
ments emanating from the Court of First-fruits and Tenths could 
not begin before the Act of Annates, nor those of the Court of 
Augmentations before the confiscation of the monasteries. Again, 
the records of the English Privy Council are missing until 10 August 
1540, from which date Nicolas’s Proceedings and Dasent’s Acts 
are summarized in the Letters and Papers. The missing 
links in those series have not been discovered, nor has any 
trace been found of Journals of the House of Commons for 
Henry’s reign : they, apparently, were missing as far back as the 
time of James I, when it was stated in a court of law that none 
had been kept during Henry’s reign;* the statement was impugned 
by the attorney-general, but the Journals were not forthcom- 
ing. The Lords’ Journals are extant, with considerable gaps, one 
extending from 1515 to 1533; but Dr. Gairdner seems to have 
drawn the line of Letters and Papers between the Register of 
the Privy Council and the Journals of the House of Lords. Other 
materials which have been excluded from the series are the law 
reports—though an exception was made in favour of an extract 
from Keilway’s Reports dealing with the famous case of Richard 
Hunne—and therecords of the Star Chamber,the Court of Requests, 


1 Hobart’s Reports, ed. 1650, pp. 109-111. 
S 2 
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and the Councils of the North and of Wales and its Marches. 
Parliamentary writs and returns are also omitted, nor should we 
have expected to find household accounts or subsidy-rolls had not 
an elastic interpretation of Letters and Papers enabled the 
editors to include muster-rolls, sheriff-rolls, and royal expenses. 
This interpretation could not, indeed, be stretched to cover the 
whole financial system, and the unexplored problems of the ways 
and means of Henry’s reign will still require patient research 
among records before they can be elucidated. 

Accidental omissions have been comparatively rare; and 
Stephan Ehses’ Rémische Dokumente, Bourilly and Vaissiére’s 
Ambassades de Jean du Bellay, and R. B. Merriman’s Life and 
Letters of Thomas Cromwell are three of the very few books which 
add to the contemporary letters and papers calendared in this 
series. Some unpublished proclamations are also to be found in 
the earl of Crawford’s recently issued calendar, and some docu- 
mentary evidence has been added in the later reports of the 
Historical MSS. Commission. Absolute finality is, of course, 
impossible in any series; but Dr. Gairdner has approached 
it as nearly as could reasonably be expected, and he has 
established an editorial standard which cannot fail to raise 
the level of historical accuracy in England and abroad. His 
merits may perhaps be best illustrated by a comparison of this 
series with a foreign collection, the Lettres de Catherine de Médicis, 
which has been simultaneously in the course of publication. 
Dr. Gairdner gives us not only the date and present locality of 
every letter he calendars, but tells us the length of the document, 
the language in which it is written, whether it is in the writer’s 
holograph,in the hand of a clerk, or a later copy, where it has been 
printed, to whom it is addressed, and whether it is endorsed ; and 
erasures and interlineations are carefully noted. The editors of 
‘Catherine’s letters, on the other hand, leave us to infer from her 
execrable spelling whether the letters were written by her or by 
a secretary ; no account is taken of erasures and interlineations, 
and no information is vouchsafed as to whether the document is : 
a rough draft or a finished dispatch. 

The magnitude of the work is inadequately expressed in the 
statement that it comprises twenty-one portly and closely printed 
volumes ; for one volume (iv) runs to over four thousand pages, 
and most of the volumes are divided into two or more parts, each 
sufficiently substantial. The total number of entries calendared 
comes to more than fifty-one thousand ; but even this figure is 
no guide to the actual number of documents summarized. In 
volume xviii, for instance, the hundreds of documents relating 
to the ‘ plot of the prebendaries ’ against Cranmer, the précis of 
which occupies ninety printed pages, are classed under one numeral 
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(pt. ii, no. 546) ; and the detailed grants of each month, generally 
running into three figures, the lists of signed bills, the accounts 
of the Court of Augmentations and of privy purse and other 
expenses are similarly treated. If each single letter and paper 
were separately enumerated the total would amount to more than 
a hundred thousand. The fact that an attempt has been made 
to index and identify all the names of persons and places contained 
in this vast collection may give some faint indication of the gigantic 
amount of labour devoted to the task; and the index to the last 
volume alone extends over seven hundred and thirty-six columns. 
The British Treasury is not over-liberal in its encouragement of 
scholarship, but at least it deserves some credit for having made 
provision for labours such as these. 

The editorial prefaces to these volumes have, however, suffered 
from a zeal for economy. Brewer, perhaps, overstepped che 
limits of discretion when he wrote an introduction some six 
hundred pages in length to volume iv, the last he was to edit. 
But the restriction to fifty pages imposed upon Dr. Gairdner, 
when he succeeded Brewer on the latter’s death in 1879, severely 
hampered his attempts to elucidate difficult problems raised by 
the documents he was printing ; and nearly every preface from 
volume v to volume xxi contains some expression of regret at being 
prevented by lack of space from dealing with important questions. 
It was obviously impossible within these limits to re-write the 
history of the reign from the exhaustive materials first brought to 
light in these pages ; and no attempt has yet been made to work 
them into an adequate presentation of the period. Nor is the 
task rendered an easy one by the vast bulk of evidence now 
provided ; many witnesses do not necessarily simplify a case at 
law, and the process of partisan selection, by which any view may 
be made plausible, has been rendered almost fatally easy. And 
the historical interpretation of these records needs not only 
a singular detachment of mind from preconceived theories or 
dogmas, but also intuition and artistic sense. Dr. Gairdner has 
performed the scientific part of the historian’s duty by collecting 
and analysing the materials, but the artistic synthesis still re- 
mains to be achieved. These letters and papers are the ore from 
which history must be extracted by the skilled artificer. Even 
those statesmen and politicians who never tell anything but the 
truth are seldom in a position to tell the whole truth about their 
own or other people’s action ; their most important discussions 
are verbal, and their most weighty decisions are mere under- 
standings. History,even when based upon all the extant materials, 
is bound to be largely a matter of surmise and deduction ; and 


these letters and papers, bulky though they are, are only a frag- 
ment of what was written. 
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In the concluding volume, which is immediately before us for 
review, we can only therefore pick up a few hints here and there, 
and work them into a hypothesis for the history of one aspect of 
the last year of Henry’s reign. By January 1546 leading men 
must have begun to be exercised in mind as to what would be the 
complexion, and particularly the religious complexion, of the next 
government. Bishop Gardiner, who was the brain of the con- 
servative party, was then on an embassy to Charles V in the 
Netherlands, and it would appear that he had other conversations 
with the emperor and his ministers than those he recorded in his 
dispatches. Some five years earlier Granvelle had apparently 
discussed with him the possibility of a reconciliation with the 
papacy; and accusations of complicity in this manceuvre were 
brought against Norfolk in December 1546,? and against Gardiner 
himself in 1550-1. Granvelle and Gardiner were of much the 
same mind in politics and in religion, and they agreed that the 
negotiations between Henry VIII and the emperor would be 
hampered by any fresh religious changes in England. To Gar- 
diner’s representations Cranmer afterwards attributed Henry’s 
revocation of his orders for the suppression of ‘ some superstitious 
enormities in the church ’.4 But Gardiner wanted security against 
future change, and it is possible that it was a hint from him 
which led the pope to dispatch an envoy from Rome in the 
spring of 1546 with an offer to satisfy Henry in all other matters 
if only the king would recognize the papal supremacy.°® 

It was, however, obviously advisable, in the interests of recon- 
ciliation with Rome, that England should give guarantees of its 
catholicism ; and Gardiner’s return, coinciding as it did with the 
dispatch of Hertford and Lisle to France, was followed by the 
last of the spasmodic efforts to enforce the Act of Six Articles. 
The recantation of Dr. Crome and the sufferings of Anne Askew 
are the best known incidents in a movement which receives fresh 
illustration in this volume. On 14 May Charles V’s ambassador 
wrote that the council was busy against those suspected of for- 
bidden opinions, ‘ which is a sign that the bishops and churchmen 
are in more favour.’® On the 15th Bonner sent a letter to the 
king, which has not previously been published, reporting that he 
and his fellow commissioners in Essex had condemned five heretics, 
but had ordered the sheriff to delay execution until Henry’s 
pleasure was known. Next day the council, Cranmer, Hertford, 
and Lisle being absent, directed that two of the convicts should 
be respited, but that the other three, including one woman, should 

* Letters and Papers, xxi, pt. ii, no. 554. 
* Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. Townsend, vi. 165-8. 
* Ibid. v. 563 ; Cranmer’s Works, ii. 414. 


5 Pt. i, nos. 1215, 1309, 1398, 1407, 1412 ; pt. ii, nos. 167, 192, 194, 223. 
¢ Pt. i, no. 825. 
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be executed.” The proceedings against Anne Askew followed in 
June, but others who were arrested escaped the extreme penalty of 
the law,and some were pardoned. Sixtyfledto Bremen andtwenty- 
five, some with their wives and families, arrived at Hamburg and 
Liibeck. Henry’s agent Dymock reported to the council the 
unfavourable impression produced in Germany, though he dared 
not commit to writing the opprobrious words he heard used of the 
bishops, and of Bonner in particular. A letter had also been 
drafted from the council to the regent of the Netherlands request- 
ing the expulsion of the English fugitives, but it does not appear 
to have been sent.® 

The leading spirits in this activity were Gardiner, Wriothesley, 
St. John, Rich, and Bonner, though Gardiner rejoiced at the 
suppression of chantries, and his henchman, Thirlby, at the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton ;* and they took advantage of the 
absence of Hertford, Lisle, and Paget, who in May, June, and July 
were in France settling the terms of peace with Francis I. Their 
return at once checked the persecution ; in September, Van der 
Delft, Charles V’s ambassador, regretted that while the examina- 
tion of heretics continued the results were not so satisfactory as 
before." He also regretted the advance of Hertford and Lisle in 
Henry’s favour, and attributed to them the less friendly attitude 
now adopted by the English government towards the emperor. 
Charles V’s friends, Wriothesley, Gardiner, and St. John, were 
lamenting the mutability of affairs : a favourable answer, in which 
they took no part, had been given to Dr. Bruno, the emissary of the 
Schmalkaldic League; the papalenvoy, Bertano, had beendismissed ; 
and so far from Francis I reconciling Henry with the papacy, 
a scheme had been discussed for weaning France from Catholicism. 
The curious story,” which Cranmer’s secretary, Morice, relates on 
the archbishop’s authority, that on the occasion of D’Annebaut’s 
visit to England, 23-28 August, to ratify the peace with France, 
Henry requested Cranmer to ‘ pen a form’ for the alteration of 
the mass into a communion service to be submitted to Francis I, 
receives somecircumstantial corroboration in these pages. Madame 
d’Etampes was reported to be inclining towards Lutheranism, and 
Cardinal du Bellay was ‘ earnest for the Gospel’ and an Anglo- 
French-Protestant alliance.* But Paget poured cold water on 
the scheme ; he appears to have regarded French Protestantism 
as merely a pretence to beguile the English into a reconsideration 
of the question of Boulogne ; and in spite of the emperor’s league 
with Rome and war upon the German Protestants, the secular 

? Pt. i, nos. 836, 845. 

* Ibid. nos. 1331, 1438-9, 1491. ® Ibid. no. 1098. 

© Ibid. nos. 74, 1070. 1 Pt. ii, nos. 14, 84. 


® Foxe, Acts and Monuments, v. 563-4. 
'* Letters and Papers, xxi. ii, nos. 248, 406, 457. 
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interests of England were still bound up with Anglo-Imperial 
friendship. Even so staunch a Protestant as Stephen Vaughan 
dreaded a Protestant victory in Germany ; “ there were rumours 
that France intended to use the probable dissensions of Henry 
VIII’s executors in order to recover Boulogne ; and it was certain 
that an alliance with France would break down under the strain 
of the attack on Scotland which Henry was preparing to renew. 
Henry’s policy, according to Van der Delft, was to make peace 
between Charles V and the Lutherans, and then inveigle the 
emperor into war with France in order that he might himself have 
a free hand in Scotland.” 

Meanwhile, the struggle of parties in the council was violent 
and severe. At the end of October Lisle was banished from court 
for a month for having struck Gardiner at the council-board, 
and Gardiner himself wag in disgrace.’® Surrey’s violence was, 
however, more fatal to the conservatives than Lisle’s to the 
reformers, though his and his father’s ruin was but indirectly 
connected with the religious question. The heraldic charge on 
which they were condemned merely served as a legal justification 
for the removal of a political danger; but the conservatives also had 
tried to use the Act of Six Articles as a means of destroying their 
political rivals. George Blagge’s arrest on a charge of heresy was 
no doubt connected with his dispute with Surrey over the earl’s 
heraldic pretensions, and the pointed questions addressed to Anne 
Askew about her friends at court were inspired by other motives 
than zeal for the Catholic faith. With regard to the fall of the 
Howards, however, this volume only adds corroborative details 
to the account given by Mr. Fisher in the Political History of 
England. It also tends to confirm stories in Foxe, about which 
S. R. Maitland was ingeniously but unduly sceptical. Blagge’s 
adventure is a case in point ; Gardiner’s disgrace and Cranmer’s 
report of Henry’s intentions about religious reform are others ; 
and the reference to rumours about a new queen * implies at least 
a substratum of truth in Foxe’s account of the intrigue against 
Catherine Parr. 

On one point Dr. Gairdner comes to a conclusion at variance 
with the view taken by earlier experts at the Record Office. He 
holds that the original of Henry VIII’s will was signed with the 
king’s stamp, while previous authorities have maintained that 
the irregularity of the two signatures at the beginning and at the 
end of the will was fatal to this theory. This objection is removed 
by the instructions here printed,’® which regulated the use of the 
king’s stamp : the stamp was a ‘ dry stamp ’, the impression was 


4 Ibid. pt. i, no. 1420. 8 Ibid. pt. ii, no. 546. 
6 Ibid. nos. 347, 487-8, 493. 17 See especially pt. ii, no. 555. 
8 Ibid. pt. i, no. 346. 1% Ibid. pt. i, no. 1537 [4]. 
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to be made ‘ without any blackening ’, and one of the clerks of 
the signet was then to blacken over the impression made by the 
stamp ; finally, the king was to sign with his own hand monthly 
schedules of the documents signed with the stamp. These facts 
do not preclude the theory that in this particular instance Henry 
wrote over the stamped signatures to his will in order to comply 
with the provisions of the Act requiring his will to be signed with 
his own hand ; and Clerc tells us that after the signature the king 
with his own hand and in the presence of several witnesses delivered 
the will to the earl of Hertford.” There is, moreover, what 
Dr. Gairdner describes as a contemporary copy of the will ‘ with 
the king’s signature at the top and at the end’ in Stowe MS. 
576, f. 10. He does not tell us whether this signature is also 
a stamped one, nor whether this ‘copy ’ bears any trace of ever 
having been sealed. In any case the controversy is narrowed 
down to a very technical legal point ; and there can be little 
serious doubt that the will as we know it was drawn up with 
Henry’s full knowledge and consent, and that it was not a forgery 
palmed off on the nation by self-constituted executors. Lingard’s 
assertion that Henry refused to sign the will is incompatible with 
Clere’s statements on which Lingard relies for his contention that 
it was technically invalid ; and his deduction that Henry persisted 
in his refusal until his death, which is based upon the fact that 
the will appears last but one in Clere’s schedule, is manifestly 
erroneous, because the list is not, as Lingard assumed, in chrono- 
logical order: the first document is dated 20 January, the seventh 
8 January, the eleventh 7 January, the thirteenth 15 January, 
the fourteenth 10 January, the fifteenth 7 January, and so on. 
Two references in this volume also suggest that Mr. Fisher’s 
caution ** against accepting as genuine the speeches in Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s Life and Reign of Henry VIII need not 
apply to those speeches which Herbert borrowed from the 
chronicler Hall. Henry VIII’s famous address at the close of the 
parliament of 1545 is one of these ; and it is probable that Hall, 
whose chronicle was published within three years of the delivery 
of the speech, used one of the various copies which were made at 
the time. Petre sent to Paget a long summary of the speech 
on the day on which it was delivered.” On 7 February 1546 
Burckhardt wrote™ from Frankfurt that ‘the king’s speech lately 
made in parliament had been sent thither’, and Gardiner on 
2 January thanks ** Paget for his news, ‘ especially of the king’s 
*° Ibid. pt. ii, nos. 634, 770 [85]. 21 See this Review, vol. xx, p. 498. 
* Letters and Papers, vol. xx, pt. ii, no. 1030. 
*s Ibid., vol. xxi, pt. i, p. 88; in the index there is a cross-reference ‘ Burgartus. 


See Burkhard’, but there is no entry ‘ Burkhard’, and the letter is indexed under 


“Burckhardt, John’; his christian name was really Franz, and the letter is signed 
* Franciscus’. % Ibid. p. 6. 
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oration to the Commons’. Hall was not a literary historian, 
and was not, therefore, subject to Herbert’s temptations, though 
even Herbert hardly pretends to give verbatim reports of speeches; 
he probably thought that he was quite justified in following the 
example of classical historians. 

While it has not been found possible to adopt a suggestion made 
in this Review,” that the contemporary unpublished maps and 
drawings in the Cotton collection and elsewhere should be repro- 
duced, we are glad to find an appendix giving a list and detailed 
description of these documents. We also learn with satisfaction 
that Dr. Gairdner and Mr. Brodie are engaged upon a new edition 
of the first volume of these Letters and Papers; and we hope 
that this revision will extend at any rate to the second volume. 
For one thing, both these volumes have long been out of print 
and copies command prohibitive prices; for another, there is 
a more clearly marked difference in the scale on which documents 
are calendared between the second and third volumes than 
between any other two. And we cannot conclude our notices of 
this series without once more expressing the hope that a new 
edition of the state papers from 1547 to 1580 may be undertaken 
some day. Lemon’s first volume of the Domestic Calendar stands 
more in need of revision and amplification than Brewer’s first 
volume of the Letters and Papers, and the collections in the 
British Museum subsequent to 1547 have hardly yet been touched. 
Stevenson, indeed, began tentatively to include some documents 
from this source in his Foreign Calendar for Elizabeth’s reign ; 
but objection was taken in various quarters, and from 1560 
onwards the editor was, with the approval of the Quarterly 
Review,” strictly limited to documents in the Record Office. 


A. F. Pouuarp. 


. ® Vol. xxiii, p. 358. 6 Vol. exvi, pp. 355-6. 





Two Governors of Shrewsbury during the 


Great Civil War and the Interregnum 


HEN the great civil war first broke out royalist prospects in 

Shropshire seemed encouraging. An unpublished letter 

sent to the Grand Committee of Accounts for the Kingdom in 

January 1646 expresses the surprise of the parliamentarians them- 
selves at the fortune which attended their arms in that district. 


According to your request we have herewith by the post sent up the 
copy of Captain Farrington’s account. The original we intend to send on 
Monday next by a friend’s conveyance, for fear one should miscarry. You 
may please to return one of them to us again. If it be not so perfect as you 
expect and we desire, first we beseech you look upon this county as mira- 
culously preserved, having but one small garrison of Wem when there was 
near thirty garrisons in this county against them, and many parties from 
other counties that came to oppose them. How can it be expected they 
could act things to bring in their accounts in a right method, having much 
to do to keep their throats from being cut, and not being rightly instructed 
for a form of accounts, but glad to catch what they could from near the 
gates of their enemies? We leave the esteem of the commanders-in-chief 
and soldiery of this county to your honours to judge of, and doubt not but 
it will plead an excuse in the defects of their accounts, which we hope upon 
examination will not be found many.4 


Even when allowance has been made for an exaggeration of mili- 
tary glory, to cover arithmetical defects, there is no doubt that 
parliament might well be proud of the way the tables had been 
turned. At the outset all the chief towns—Wem, Oswestry, 
Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, and Ludlow—were held for the king. 
One by one, from the capture of Wem, in September 1643, to the 
surrender of Ludlow, in May 1646, all these fell into the parlia- 
ment’s hands. Most of them were dismantled and deserted, but it 
was decided to keep up garrisons at Ludlow and Shrewsbury. 

It was of some importance, then, to choose the right man to 
be governor of Shrewsbury. Between June 1646 and a date 
unknown in 1659 that office was held in succession by a father 
and son, each named Humphrey Mackworth. The pedigree 
of the family is to be found in Blore’s History of Rutland? and 


* Commonwealth Papers, Exchequer, no. 242. 7 P. 129. 
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Lipscomb’s History of Buckingham,> but the two governors as 
individuals have not received much attention. The Dictionary of 
National Biography, in an article primarily devoted to yet a third 
Humphrey Mackworth (1657-1727), sketches the main events in 
the life of his grandfather, the elder of the two already mentioned, 
but says nothing of the younger, his uncle, and by the use of ‘ the 
elder ’ and ‘ the younger ’ Humphrey for grandfather and grand- 
son rather tends to obscure the uncle’s existence’. Gardiner ° 
mentions both, but gives no details concerning the younger, 
and indexes the elder in his first volume as Thomas and in his 
third as Humphrey. In neither of these works did the general . 
scheme allow space for or necessitate treatment of the son, less 
active and important than his father. It is, however, more serious 
that the standard History of Shrewsbury ® should ignore the son’s 
governorship and state that the father ‘seems to have been 
succeeded in office by Thomas Hunt, Esq.’ The Calendars of 
Domestic State Papers are full of references to both, as well as to 
Thomas Mackworth, the eldest son of the first governor, elder 
brother of the second, and to Sir Thomas Mackworth of 
Normanton, in Rutland, son-in-law of one and brother-in-law of 
the other.’ The following table shows the relationships : 


Humphrey Mackworth of Belton Grange, =(1) Anne Waller 
Salop, d. 1654 


Thomas Humphrey Anne=Sir Tho. Mackworth, Bart., 
of Normanton, Rutland. 


The earliest mention I have found of the elder Humphrey occurs 
in a mutilated letter dated 7 December 1643, printed in the 
Calendar of State Papers for 1641-3. The place from which the 


3 iv. 378. 4 xxxv. 187-8; or xii. 631-2 (ed. 1909). 

® Commonwealth and Protectorate, i. 437, iii. 6. ® Owen and Blakeway, i. 471. 

7 It is not surprising that under the circumstances the indexers have found the 
difficulties almost insurmountable. Thus the index for the volume covering the years 
1645-7 shows two references to ‘ Colonel Humphrey Mackworth, governor of Shrews- 
bury’ ; that for 1651 twenty-one references to ‘ Colonel Thomas Mackworth, governor 
of Shrewsbury’; while in 1654 more than a hundred entries are said to concern an 
apocryphal ‘ Colonel George Mackworth, member of council’. All these last refer in 
reality to the elder Humphrey, who was a member of the Protector’s council from 
February 1654 till his death (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1653-4, p. 382). The problem 
for 1651 is more difficult, for in April 1650 a regiment of foot had been raised in 
Shropshire under the command of Thomas Mackworth, presumably Colonel Humphrey's 
eldest son, with the rank of colonel (Dom. State Papers, Interregnum, i. 119, p. 71; 
Cal. of State Papers., Dom., 1850, pp. 131, 505). However, it seems certain that besides 
the two references (ibid. 1651, pp. 192, 266) already ascribed to Humphrey there should 
be added fourteen more (pp. 100, 129, 194, 196, 302, 373, 374, 382, 421, 422, 443, 447, 
452, 457). In the remaining six cases (pp. 379, 394, 415, 439, 469, 501) it seems 
uncertain which was intended. These three volumes are chosen as instances of index 


confusions merely because the years 1646, 1651, and 1654 were of special importance 
in the career of the elder Humphrey. 8 P. 503. 
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letter is written does not appear, but the writer states, ‘ The chief 
men with us of the committee are Colonel Mitton, Mr. Mackworth, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Hunt.’ All four are Shropshire names, and 
three of them—Humphrey Mackworth, Andrew Lloyd, and 
Thomas Hunt—appear as signatories to letters written in April 
and July 1645 from ‘the committee of the county of Salop’. 
These are preserved in a bundle of Shropshire correspondence in 
the Public Record Office. Shropshire was associated with the 
counties of Worcester, Stafford, and Warwick, and the cities of 
Coventry and Lichfield, and in June 1643 Basil, earl of Denbigh, 
was appointed commander-in-chief for the parliament in the 
associated counties. He did not, however, begin active operations 
at once, and meanwhile the condition of Shropshire, from the 
parliamentary point of view, was growing desperate. Late in the 
year Wem was captured; soon afterwards the garrison, under 
Colonel Mytton, succeeded in beating off Lord Capel, and on that 
occasion ‘Master Mackworth’ was present.’ Still the garrison was 
unrelieved and ‘exposed to a powerful enemy ’. When in January 
1644 Irish troops came over to Charles’s help, the prospect looked 
even more gloomy, and in March Mackworth wrote from Coventry 
lamenting the ‘ bleeding condition ’ of Shropshire, and suggesting 
that unless Lord Denbigh was likely soon to come to the rescue its 
forces should retreat to Nantwich or Stafford." He seems to have 
remained at Coventry for some months, for at the committee of 
both kingdoms on 11 September it was decided to inform him 
‘that in respect of the service of the country’ (i.e. county) he 
should not come away for the business of the stewardship.” Six 
days later a letter was dispatched: ‘The importance of your 
presence in those parts is such that we desire your stay in Shrop- 
shire, notwithstanding your stewardship at Coventry or your 
attendance upon it.’ * 

Meanwhile, in June, Lord Denbigh took Oswestry and otherwise 
distinguished himself. But the delay had irritated the local com- 
mittees. ‘For twelve months they have been fed only with fair 
promises,’ wrote the committee at Wem in July.“ A violent 
quarrel broke out, and both sides flung accusations, in considering 
which it is necessary to make much allowance for the troubled state 
of the time and the general heated feeling. Mackworth was one of 
the most obnoxious members of the committee in the earl’s eyes. 


Upon a letter being written by the committee of Coventry to the house 
of commons touching some miscarriage in his lordship and his officers, he 


* Commonwealth Papers, Exchequer, no. 242. 

© Phillips, The Civil War in Wales and the Marches, ii. 122, document xxxix. 
“ Hist. Manuscripts Comm. Rep. iv, App. i, p. 265. 

" Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1644-5, p. 493. 

3 Ibid. p. 514. Hist. Manuscripts Comm. Rep. vi, App. i, p. 19. 
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came to the committee and said they were neither gentlemen nor honest 
men that had subscribed it. He told Mr. Mackworth, one of the committee, 
that he was a liar and a rascal, and that he would cudgel him, simply 
because Mackworth said he had heard that 200 of his horse faced about 
when charged by only thirty of the enemy’s. . . . He also threatened to 
run Mackworth through with his sword, and said, if he could not have 
justice from the parliament according to his mind, he would have him 
cudgelled to death by others, as it was below him to do it himself. 


It was also stated that the earl vowed 


he would never come to Shropshire unless some of that committee were 
removed, particularly Mr. Mackworth.% 


Mackworth had apparently suspected the earl of disaffection, after 
which it was not surprising that relations became strained. Acom- 
mittee of the lords on 8 November accepted Denbigh’s vindication 
of his own conduct,* but the commons next day voted that he 
should not be sent back to his command.” 

In February 1645 Shrewsbury was captured for the parliament. 
On 2 April the Shropshire committee, by virtue of an ordinance of 
parliament authorizing them to raise forces and appoint officers, 
made William King captain of a company of foot soldiers, ‘ con- 
sisting of one hundred and fifty to be raised as volunteers, to serve 
in Colonel Humphrey Mackworth his regiment.’** In October 
1645 there is a puzzling letter sent from Shrewsbury by William 
Crown, making Lord Denbigh a present of two boxes of Shrewsbury 
cakes ‘from his sister Mackworth’. The natural inference is that 
Crown’s sister was Mackworth’s wife, especially as the younger 
Humphrey, writing in 1655, refers to Crown as ‘ my uncle’. If 
so, however, Mackworth was married three times. His first wife 
was Anne Waller, the mother of his two sons; his second was 
a Venables of Cheshire. 

On 20 May 1646 Mackworth was present at the taking of Lud- 
low, the last to yield of the royalist strongholds in Shropshire. 
On 2 June his letter, enclosing the articles of surrender, was read 
to the commons, who forthwith recommended his appointment 
as governor of Shrewsbury.” This was confirmed by the lords on 
the 6th* and renewed on 28 March 1647.” The position became 
specially important when the committee of both kingdoms decided 
to disgarrison Oswestry and continue garrisons at Shrewsbury and 
Ludlow only.” 

Mackworth’s difficulties as governor were probably not very 
different in kind or in degree from those experienced by many of 

® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1649-50, pp. 444-5. 
© Lords’ Journals, vi. 652, vii. 51. 17 Old Parl. Hist. xiii. 331. 
#® Commonwealth Papers, Exchequer, no. 242. 1%” Thurloe Papers, iii. 208. 


2 Commons’ Journals, iv. 561. 21 Ibid. p. 565. % Ibid. v. 122. 
*8 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1645-7, p. 470. 
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his colleagues in similar posts, of which perhaps the best 
known example is Colonel Hutchinson. Finance was a constant 
worry. There was an under-current of royalist feeling. There 
was the usual rivalry and factiousness among the subordinate 
officers, appealing against each other to the central authority over 
the head of their governor. Thus in January 1648 Mackworth 
wrote to Sir ‘Thomas Fairfax, enclosing a commission in which he 
was ordered ‘to examine witnesses against his captain-lieutenant, 
John Downs— 


No charge at all came to my hands, and no information has been given in 
against him, in so much that I know not what to examine or how to proceed 
in this business. The commission first came to the hands of Ensign Hill, 
who out of sivister ends to procure my captain-lieutenant’s place has been 
the only inforisier. He well knew that I had fully and impartially examined 
into the busixiess rumoured to be the charge, and had found that it was at 
least a mistale of some idle soldiers, if not a combination of his own to out 
his superior officer ; yet, being of a restless spirit, he has, I believe, procured 
this commission, the above-mentioned passages being unknown to your 
excellency, and has given out speeches that he will out my captain- 
lieutenant or lose his own command. He is of so mutinous a disposition 
that he ought formerly to have been tried for his life on the occasion of 
a high mutiny caused by him here. 


The close of the letter throws a clear light on Mackworth’s attitude 
in the quarrel between parliament and army. 


I hope you will not give credit to any information against my captain- 
lieutenant, who has ever born himself blameless and has been an officer 
under my command since the beginning of the late wars, and in these late 
times of danger he was the only man I trusted with my secrets, and I did 
employ him to beget a right understanding amongst my officers and 
soldiers concerning your excellency’s and the army’s proceedings, which 
accordingly he effected, and was the only man next myself threatened for 
his affection to your proceedings. 


The letter ends with a request that in any case Ensign Hill shall 
not be joined with Mackworth to judge Downs, ‘he being ex- 
ceeding despicable both for condition and quality, a barber and 
of scandalous conversation.’ * 

For awhile the situation continued uneventful. Mackworth 
was added in 1650 to the committee for the assessment for the 
army in Shropshire, and in May 1651 was one of the commissioners 
appointed to try prisoners at Chester.** But three months later 
came a crisis. Charles II and the Scots invaded England, and the 
counties on the line of march had to bestir themselves. Ten new 
companies of 100 each were raised in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Shropshire, at the beginning of August.* ‘ Colonel Mackworth ’ 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1648-9, p. 11. 


* Ibid. 1651, pp. 192, 194, and passim. *% Ibid, p. 302. 
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raised one of these, disbanded on 20 October following. Although 
in the original order no Christian name is mentioned, yet it is 
clear that the colonel in question was Humphrey and not his son 
Thomas, since the petitions sent up in December following for the 
company’s arrears of pay came from ‘the governor of Shrews- 
bury ’.” When Charles reached Tong Norton on 20 August he 
sent to demand the surrender of Shrewsbury town and castle. 
Mackworth’s reply is famous : 


I resolve to be found unremoveable the faithful servant of the common- 
wealth of England, and if you believe me to be a gentleman you may 
believe I will be faithful to my trust.?8 


On the 23rd Mackworth sent up both the king’s letter and his own 
to the house of commons. A resolution was passed on the 27th 
when they had been read, 


That notice be taken by the parliament of the great fidelity and courage 
of Colonel Mackworth upon the summons and letter sent to him for sur- 
rendering the garrison and castle of Shrewsbury, and that a letter be 
written taking notice of the good acceptance of the parliament of his 
fidelity and returning the thanks of the parliament for the same.” 


In addition he was to be presented with a chain of gold and a medal 
worth £100. By June 1652 these were finished and ready for 


delivery.** In September 1651 Mackworth took part in the court 
martial on the earl of Derby at Chester,” and in October sent an 
account of the proceedings to the commons,® from which it has 
been conjectured that he acted as president. 

In December 1653 a petition was referred to ‘ Colonel Mack- 
worth, recorder of Bridgnorth’.* I have found no other proof that 
he held this office, though Le Neve ® describes him as ‘ recorder of 
Bridgwater’ in the midst of a notice full of inaccuracies. On 
2 February 1654 he was made a member of the Protector’s council,® 
and on the 7th took his oath and his seat.” He was assigned a 
house in the Mews* which Colonel Hewson had previously 
occupied, and which Skippon took after Mackworth’s death.” His 
last appearance in the council was on 5 December,” and in the 
intervening months out of 176 possible attendances he was actually 
present on 159 occasions. He served on numerous committees, 
dealing with the most varied business, military, financial, legal, 


27 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1651-2, pp. 52, 56-7, 79. 
*8 Owen and Blakeway, Hist. of Shrewsbury, i. 468. ** Commons’ Journals,vii. 6, 7. 
%® Ibid. ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1651, pp. 373, 374. 

Ibid. 1651-2, pp. 273, 352. = Ibid. 1651, p. 422. 
83 Commons’ Journals, vii. 25. % Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1653-4, p. 281. 
% Knights (Harl. Soc. viii), 369. Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1653-4, p. 382. 
7 Ibid. p. 391. ** Ibid. 1654, p. 17. % Ibid. 1655, p. 76. 
* Table of Attendances, Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1654, p. 43. 
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and even literary, or more accurately censorial.“* When in Sep- 
tember Cromwell met the first Protectorate parliament Mackworth 
was returned as one of the four members allotted to Shropshire 
under the redistribution scheme set up by the Instrument of 
Government.” In the next three months he served on ten 
parliamentary committees of various kinds. One presented to 
the Protector a declaration for a day of fasting and humiliation ; * 
another was to look into abuses in printing ;“ a third was to find 
‘what the present forces of this commonwealth by sea and land 
now are, and what are fit to be continued and what abated ’.% 
He served on committees to examine the affairs of Ireland and 
Scotland,“ and, in short, was absorbed in business.” When in 
December he died, his services earned him the honour of a state 
funeral, and burial in Henry VII’s chapel. Mrs. Mackworth 
was allowed £300 for the funeral expenses,” but had to leave the 
London house, and, since her husband died intestate, was in some 
distress. ‘ My father served in civil and military offices all through 
the wars to his death ’ wrote his daughter Anne on 27 May 1658, 
‘and died three years ago intestate, without providing for me, on 
which you have several times promised to settle something on me. 
I implore you to order your good intentions to be executed.’ ™ 
This was ‘ especially commended ’ to the privy council, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consult with the younger Humphrey as to 
what should be done. On 21 December in the same year a pension 
of £160 a year for life was settled upon the widow.” At the 
Restoration, though Mackworth’s name does not appear in the act 
of attainder of 1660, yet he was certainly attainted, for in 1662 
Charles II was petitioned with regard to an adventure in Ireland 
of £1,700, ‘forfeited by the attainder of Humphrey Mackworth 
for the murder of the late king.’ His remains were disinterred 
on 12 September 1660 and flung into a pit in St. Margaret’s 
churchyard.™ 
The younger Humphrey was the second son of the elder by his 
first marriage, with Anne Waller.” Although in some ways his 
career was similar to his father’s it ran on narrower lines, partly 
because the times gave less opportunity for distinction, partly, 
perhaps, because he had less ability if equal loyalty. His work 
was local rather than national. From 1652 to 28 April 1660 he 
“ Table of Attendances, Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1653-4, p. 414. For examples of 
the matters in which he was employed cf. ibid. pp. 398, 404, 411, 422, and 1654, passim. 
Willis, Not. Parl. iii. 264. * Commons’ Journals, vii. 368. “ Ibid. p. 369. 
Ibid. p. 370. Ibid. p. 371. Cf. ibid. pp. 366, 368, 373, 374, 380, 381. 
Mercurius Politicus, 26 December 1654. 
Chester, Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 148. 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1656-7, p. 313. 51 Tbid. 1658-9, p. 35. 
Ibid. p. 224; Clarke Papers, iv. 171. 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1661-2, p. 262. 


% Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxxv. 187. 5 Blore, Hist. of Rutland, p. 129. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CII. = 
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was town clerk of Shrewsbury, and he may also have been 
recorder for the town.” He sat as member for Shrewsbury in the 
parliaments of 1654, 1656, and 1659, but apparently played no 
great part. His most important work was to carry on his father’s 
task as governor of Shrewsbury, and it so happened that the first 
year of his office, 1655, saw the outbreak of a serious royalist 
conspiracy. ‘ However feeble and abortive the actual attempts at 
insurrection in March 1655 were, the conspiracy from which they 
sprang was real, general, and dangerous.’ The revolt in Shrop- 
shire was to break out simultaneously from two centres. On the 
appointed day, 8 March, a ‘ small army of cavaliers ’ was to cross 
the border from near Oswestry and seize the stronghold of Chirk, 
while ‘ a greater party ’ was to collect in the park of Sir Thomas 
Harris at Boreatton, near Baschurch, to surprise Shrewsbury 
town and castle. This second design Cromwell regarded as 
particularly dangerous, because of the ‘ weakness of the garrison 
and the multitude of malignants thereabouts’.* However, by 
prompt action on the part of Mackworth and Colonel Crown, 
Harris and his friends were seized on the morning of the day fixed 
and the preparations came to nothing. 

The details of the conspiracy are well known and need not be 
here discussed. Its importance for the present purpose is merely 
that it put the governor to a test which he bore as well as 
his predecessor had borne the more serious crisis of 1651. ‘The 
young governor hath behaved himself very discreetly and faith- 
fully,’ wrote Commissary-General Reynolds to Secretary Thurloe 
on 17 March, ‘ and will, 1 hope, receive encouragement in these 
his hopeful beginnings.’ Abortive as the plot had been, it was 
thought that a much larger body of sympathizers existed than the 
few taken at Boreatton. Mackworth laid hands upon a number 
of suspected persons. ‘Many gentlemen of parts and interest 
in the country, that I can lay nothing to their charge but that they 
have formerly served the king, I have likewise secured,’ he wrote on 
10 March, in a letter sent to Colonel Jones, a member of the Pro- 
tector’s council.” ‘ Here is only 70 foot and one troop of horse in 
this garrison—too small a force to keep it and secure the prisoners. 
All my soldiers and myself have been these three whole nights and 
days upon constant duty.’ A letter was sent to the Protector 
from William Crown on the same day to much the same effect. 


Here is great danger of this place, and your highness’ troop did come in 
but half the last Thursday in the afternoon, and the other party is not come 


5° Owen and Blakeway, Hist. of Shrewsbury, i. 543. 8? [bid. i. 538. 

58 Willis, Not. Parl. iii. 265, 277, 291, confirmed by Commons’ Journals, vii. 

5° Engl. Hist. Rev. iii. 526 (1888). % Thurloe Papers, iii. 207. 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1655, p. 259. ® Thurloe Papers, iii. 265. 

6} Ibid. p. 218. 
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from Derby. We being so weak I sent out for some honest men to come 
in to me with their horse, so that we are in all [30] horse, with the 20 we 
took at Sir Thomas’ 50, which were sent . . . in parties out constantly. 
I do employ foot scouts of my . . . [own], who do bring me what I know. 
But I maintain my friends and scouts upon my own purse, which will not 
hold out long. And I humbly conceive there is a great fear of insurrections 
... and we must prepare to defend the people here and ourselves. . . . If 
they come I will sell my life at as dear a rate as I can. 


Crown had been sent a commission for a regiment, dated 5 March, 
but it had not reached him till 7 March. Meanwhile he had had to 
raise fifty horse and foot of his friends, which cost him £37. 
Henceforward Mackworth and the rest were kept busy with the 
examination of informers and suspected persons, many examples 
of which are recorded in the third volume of the Thurloe Papers. 
In some cases even torture, according to the victims’ account, 
failed to extract information, while in others the details given were 
equally copious and improbable. Some professed complete 
ignorance, which Commissary-General Reynolds thought sus- 
picious: ‘I much suspect those that are incredulous of any plot, 
being like the Irish, who never believe their enemy dead till his 
head be off.’ He was of opinion that stringent measures would 
be wise: ‘ I judge the removal of combustible matter very neces- 
sary when a fire is begun not far off.’ ® It may have been in conse- 
quence of his warnings that on 10 April the Protector ordered 
Mackworth to disband his company and take another from 
Worcester, ‘ that the place may be in better security, for you have 
many townsmen who cannot be as well relied on for exact duty 
as strangers.’ © 

Clearly the post of governor of Shrewsbury was no sinecure. 
Soon after the rule of the major-generals was inaugurated, and on 
9 August Colonel James Berry was appointed to a district which 
included North and South Wales, Herefordshire, and Shropshire.” 
His letters show that there was still much to be feared. On 
5 January 1656 he wrote from Shrewsbury lamenting that ‘ power 
and places’ had not always been put into trustworthy hands. 
The ‘ civil affairs of this county ’ he found ‘ much out of order ’. 


We have imprisoned divers lewd fellows, some for having a hand in the 
plot, others of dissolute life as persons dangerous to the peace of the 
nation ; among others those papists who went a-hunting when they were 
sent for by Major Waring. They are desperate persons and divers of 
them fit to grind sugarcane or plant tobacco, and if some of them were sent 
into the Indies it would do much good. 


* Thurloe Papers, iii, pp. 215-16. % Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1655, p. 259. 


%* Ibid. 1665-6, p. 160. * Thurloe Papers, iii. 265. 
8 Ibid. ® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1655, p. 255. 
% Ibid. p. 275. ™ Thurloe Papers, iv. 393. 
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Mackworth sat as member for the town of Shrewsbury in Crom- 
well’s parliament of September 1656, though he seems to have 
played no great part.” If one may judge from the following 
incident, he had no ambition to shine in public work. In 
April 1657 Colonel John Bampfield, once a royalist but now 
a friend of the existing government, was accused of playing his 
new friends false. Apparently the suspicion was due to a con- 
versation he had with the governor of Shrewsbury, of which his 
own account was as follows :— 


Being with the governor of Shrewsbury 14 days ago, he told me that 
Hopton had endeavoured to draw him to the royal party, assuring him that 
Charles Stuart had 17,000 men at the water-side. I answered that when I 
left France 3 weeks ago he had not 3000, and I advised him not to trust any 
of that party, who had been unfaithful to each other, and advised him to 
marry some relation of those in power about his highness, and to take active 
service if the English engaged in foreign war, as being more honourable than 
shutting himself up in a garrison; but he said he liked his garrison and 
should keep it if he could. - I advised him to go oftener to court and spend 
his leisure at Whitehall, and give up some dissolute company he kept.” 


Oliver Cromwell’s death in September 1658 released elements 
of disaffection all over the country, and Mackworth was embar- 
rassed by a revival of royalist feeling in Shrewsbury. In October 
he sent up a petition for the ‘ garrison and well-affected of Shrews- 
bury’. John Tench, ‘an active and desperate malignant,’ who 
had vowed ‘ never to cut his hair till Charles Stuart reigned again 
in England’, had returned from banishment and set the town 
by the ears.* It was a presage of what was to come about 
in 1660. 

It seems impossible to complete the story of the younger Mack- 
worth’s life, or even to state exactly at what point he laid down 
‘the governorship of Shrewsbury. The printed Calendars of State 
Papers in their indexes treat Major Edmund Waring, Mackworth’s 
successor, as already in office from 22 August 1659 onwards. 
Owen and Blakeway ” were of the same opinion. There is no doubt 
that at that date Waring was in command of a militia troop in 
Shrewsbury, but it seems possible that for another month at least 
Mackworth was still governor. On 27 September he signed 
a receipt for the sum of £24 19s. 4d., sent to him by a warrant of 
31 August.” This was the usual amount due for a month’s pay to 
himself ‘as governor’ and those under his command in the 
garrison, ‘ according to the establishment commencing 15 October 
1655.’ Similar warrants for various dates are to be found in the 

7 Commons’ Journals, vii. 425, 429. 
% Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1656-7, p. 348; cf. p. 363. 


™ Ibid. 1658-9, p. 166. *® Hist. of Shrewsbury, i. 476. 
** Commonwealth Papers, Exchequer, no. 117. 
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Commonwealth Exchequer Papers, bundles 113-119. The first 
warrant making a grant to Major Waring for garrison expenses 
as apart from the expenses of his troop is dated 24 February 
1660. He must have succeeded Mackworth, then, at the end 
of 1659 or the beginning of 1660. According to Owen and Blake- 
way”? Mackworth held the office of town clerk until 28 April 
1660. After the Restoration in May Humphrey Mackworth the 
younger disappears. I have found neither the date of his death 
nor the place of his burial. 


HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


" History of Shrewsbury, i. 543. 





George I and Peter the Great after the 
Peace of Nystad 


N the successful conclusion of his war with Sweden, waged 
with unconquerable persistence during twenty years, Peter 
the Great stood forth to Europe the lord of a mighty empire, an 
autocrat whose powers of offence were proved and the limits of 
whose ambition were unknown. All princes, in the phrase of the 
French envoy, Jacques de Campredon, now sought his friendship 
with a species of abasement. France wanted his support against 
Austria, Austria against France; to Prussia his friendship was 
as valuable as his neighbourhood was dangerous; in Poland he 
was stronger than its king; the Sultan he could brave. Sweden 
and Denmark he held in terror by his new Baltic power and 
by his calculated patronage’ of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, 
claimant of the crown from the one and of restitution of his share 
of Sleswick from the other. Only George I among the European 
sovereigns combined the will with the power to stand out against 
him. 

For two years, after securing his own booty from Sweden, 
George had done his best to deprive Peter of his conquests and 
to drive him from the Baltic. He had entirely failed, and now 
the tables were turned upon him, for he had to fear the return of 
a Russian army into Germany with hostile intent against Hanover. 
He had therefore insisted with the Swedes upon his own inclusion 
in the treaty of Nystad, with the insertion of a clause guaranteeing 
the quiet of Lower Saxony. They promised this, but proved 
unable to fulfil the promise, and George found himself only 
indirectly referred to, and in a manner which he considered con- 
temptuous.* Thereafter he endeavoured to obtain amends, either 
by alteration of the ratified form of the treaty in accordance with 
his demands, or by a separate declaration that he was deemed to 


. ? Thus Whitworth: ‘The Czar invited him first over, to make the King of Sweden 
more pliable in the peace, in which he has succeeded ; and ’tis probable he will keep 
him still in hand to entertain a faction in that kingdom, and at the same time bring 
the Danes more easily to his point by this apprehension ’ (to Townshend, 14 April 1722, 
British Museum, Add. MS. 37388). 

2 See the author’s George I and the Northern War, ch. xxx. 
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be included in it. The Swedes tendered their best offices for this 
and for his reconciliation with Peter, but he would no longer 
entrust his interests to them, preferring recourse to the mediation 
of his close ally the regent of France. 

French policy required a reconciliation between George and 
Peter for its own ends. Alliance with the latter was desired, if 
only to prevent him from joining hands with the emperor, a possi- 
bility foreshadowed by the work of Paul Yaguzhinsky at Vienna 
in 1720 and by the recent mission of Count Kinsky to St. Peters- 
burg. But the first necessity in the minds of the regent and of 
Cardinal Dubois was to maintain the alliance with Great Britain, 
on which depended success in the solution of the all-important 
problems of Southern Europe. George I insisting that no treaty 
should be made between France and Russia to which he were not 
a party, it became obligatory to bring him to terms with Peter 
as a first step. The difficulty was by no means new; the enmity 
of the two had stood in the way when Peter, at Paris in 1717, had 
pressed for a real alliance with France, offering to be to her in 
the future all that Sweden had been in the past. It is true that his 
success in the north was not yet assured, that Charles XII still 
lived and that the traditional alliances of France with Sweden 
and Turkey, the enemies of Russia, could not yet safely be 
abandoned; but the final argument which, in the mouth of 
Dubois, had prevailed over the general French sentiment and 
had caused Peter to be put off with the empty treaty of Amster- 
dam, was that acceptance of his proposals might break the new 
accord with Great Britain and drive George I to throw in his lot 
once more with Austria.* 

Peter signified his willingness to unite himself with France, his 
minister at Paris, Baron Schleinitz, advising that an alliance 
would strengthen the position of France towards Spain and 
towards the Empire, would assure complete joint control in 
Poland, and would even render possible, should Charles VI die 
without an heir, partition of the vast dominions of Austria and 
dictation in the election of a new emperor.’ But though he was 
willing, he was no longer anxious ; anxiety now was on the French 
side. Peter knew himself strong enough to stand alone, and was 
indifferent now to foreign alliances. Satisfied of his immunity 
from attack, he absented himself during the greater part of 1722 
on an expedition to the distant Caspian. The things he wanted 
in the west were few ; recognition of his newly assumed imperial 
title, satisfaction for his client dukes of Holstein-Gottorp and 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, restoration to his new subjects of the 


® See on this subject Vandal, Louis XV et Elisabeth de Russie, pp. 22-38. 
* See the memoir of Schleinitz, 28 September 1721, Recueil des Instructions données 
aux Ambassadeurs et Ministres de France, viii. 247. 
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privilege of exemption from the Sound tolls formerly enjoyed by 
them, and matrimonial alliances for his daughters which should 
exalt the dignity of his house. This last ambition drew him 
especially towards France, for the bridegroom whom he marked 
out for his second daughter Elizabeth was Louis XV himself, and 
when that monarch was betrothed to the little infanta of Spain 
he turned his eyes on other French princes, and in particular on 
the regent’s only son, the duke of Chartres. A princess of such 
questionable ancestry on the mother’s side was ‘indeed no fit 
match for the royal family of France, but Peter offered election 
of the bridegroom to the throne of Poland, which was expected to 
be soon vacant by the death or abdication of Augustus of Saxony.° 
The regent was attracted by the prospect, and Peter kept the 
matter well to the fore in the negotiations which ensued. 
Already before the treaty of Nystad was signed Campredon, 
then at Stockholm, had been ordered to do all he could in support 
of the king of England’s views,® and later it was promised that 
precisely the same instructions should be sent to him as were 
given to the British envoy there, William Finch. One proposal 
put forward was for a quadruple alliance between Russia, Sweden, 
France, and Great Britain. At Paris the British ministers, Sir 
Robert Sutton and Sir Luke Schaub, had conference after con- 
ference with Dubois and Count Rottembourg, lately French 
envoy to Prussia, who was called in to consult. He advised that, 
instead of guaranteeing the security of Lower Saxony, the tsar 
should confirm the several treaties latterly made by Sweden, 
whereby, for one thing, he would be precluded from disturbing 
Denmark in her possession of ducal Sleswick. Dubois wanted 
Campredon, who was about to return to St. Petersburg, to be 
accompanied or shortly followed thither by a British minister.’ 
But neither in France nor England was the independence of 
Peter the Great, the strength of his position and his conscious- 
ness of it, yet realized. It was taken for granted that he must 
wish to strengthen his treaty with Sweden by the guarantees of 
Great Britain and France, and supposed that he had only refused 
the desired articles in order that they might be made the price 


° As early as January 1722 Schleinitz delivered a proposal for the marriage of a 
tsarevna, not named, to the duke of Chartres, she to be declared the tsar’s successor 
and he to be helped to the throne of Poland (Sbornik of the Imperial Russian Historical 
Society, xlix. 4). Lord Whitworth at Berlin had heard the rumour of this (‘ un bruit 
sourd ’) a month before (to St. Saphorin, 20 December 1721, British Museum, Add. MS. 
37387). 

* Dubois to Campredon, 25 August 1721, Recueil des Instructions, viii. 233 foll. But 
at the same time he was informed that, if the tsar’s repugnance to the king of England’s 
demands proved invincible, he must yet persevere for an alliance between France, 
Russia, and Sweden. 


? Dispatches of Schaub and Sutton from Paris, 15 October, foll. 1721, Record Office, 
France 170. 
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of obtaining those guarantees. This is clearly set forth in the 
dispatches of Lord Carteret, secretary of state for the southern 
province, to the British ministers at Paris. In one of them he 
stated King George’s views as follows : ® 


On the 27th instt. I received Your Excellency’s dispatch of the 24 of 
Novr. N.S. by Du Commun the messenger, and laid it before the King. 
His Majesty has considered the Cardinal’s reasonings as to the difficulties 
with which he fears the negociation at Petersburg, concerning the article 
which is to preceed the allyance, may be attended. It must be owned 
that, were that affair still to be treated by the Suedes, the Czar, after 
having so happily concluded the peace, might probably be more unwilling 
to admit that article, than he was when the success of his negociation 
remained in suspence. But yet it is very natural to believe, that the 
Regent will succeed in that affair, and that if the Czar has rejected the 
article in question, it is not so much out of capriciousness or with an 
intent never to admit it, as from a prospect that, by putting off the admis- 
sion of it to another time, he may procure to himself the advantage of 
being asked to do it by such Powers, as are able to make him sensible, 
that he wou’d find his interest in it. The Czar’s principal view is to 
strengthen himself in his new acquisitions: and for that end he must 
have recourse to the guarantees of Great Britain and France, and make 
all possible advances to obtain them; without that his power wou’d 
ever remain precarious and subject to such accidents, as are easily foreseen. 
It is the Czar’s good fortune that there is so perfect an union between the 
King and the Regent. They have both laboured in concert to restore 
tranquillity in the north, and as they have entered into the same engage- 
ments and garantees for the maintaining of it, if the Czar would enter 
with a good grace into the like engagements, he might also obtain from them 
the like garantees. This indeed might be the foundation of the alliance 
which the Cardinal has projected with so much judgement and solidity. 
But after all, I must still return to the King’s resolution, which is, not 
to make any advances to the Czar. The sending of a minister from the 
King to Petersburg, either publickly or in private, would as little become 
his dignity as the confidence His Majesty reposes in the Regent, who is 
willing to undertake, as of himself, to make the Czar sensible how im- 
portant His Majesty’s friendship is to him. We have had so many proofs 
of the Regent’s friendship and of the Cardinal’s zeal, that we do not at all 
concern our selves to watch in what manner they will carry on this 
negociation, neither can it be put into better hands then Mot de Cam- 
predon’s. And we so well know the Czar’s skill in finding out what suits 
his own interest, that we make no question but the Regent will gain great 
credit with that Prince, by opening to his view a means of perfectly 
reconciling himself to the King. Tho His Majesty will not explain himself 
directly to the Czar, yet he wou’d have you tell the Regent that if His 


* 31 October (0.s.) 1721, British Museum, Add. MS. 22516. (These volumes, 22215-24, 
are entry-books and volumes of dispatches missing from the Record Office.) The 


English text cited was for Sutton’s use, and its style suggests translation from the 
French version supplied to Schaub. 
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Royal Highness can induce the Czar, previously to any farther negociation, 
to sign an act by which all the treaties made with the crown of Sweden 
since the death of Charles 12th, of which France is guarantee, are con- 
firmed, and His Majesty comprehended in it as King and as Elector, 
and the Czar engages not to disturb the quiet of the Lower Saxony, in 
that case the King promises the Regent to give to the Czar in concert 
with France a reciprocal garantee of all the advantages, which the Czar 
has obtained by the treaty of Neustadt. And after such an act shall be 
ratified by the Czar, His Majesty will no longer make any difficulty of 
sending a minister to Petersburg, to negociate jointly with the Regent 
the projected alliance between Great Britain, France, and the Czar, and 
Sueden. And as the scope of that allyance is to preserve peace in the 
north, according to the engagements of Great Britain and France, I am 
of opinion that the Czar will not oppose it, but rather embrace it with 
joy, when he sees that instead of thinking how to bring him into trouble, 
there are rather means contrived to maintain him in the peaceable posses- 
sion of what his arms have procured him, by extending by that alliance 
the garantee, which will have been given him previously in the manner 
abovementioned. But if contrary to all expectation the Czar refuses 
an offer, which redounds so much to his benefit, there will then be no 
doubting any longer, but that his views have quite another tendency, 
than that of peace. 

These are the King’s intentions, which His Majesty has directed me 
to set forth to Your Excellency, that you may be able to represent them 
exactly to the Regent and the Cardinal. I will only add, that as we are 
here persuaded of the Cardinal’s sincerity, and that the Regent will 
absolutely refuse the Czar the garanteeing of the treaty of Newstadt, unless 
it be upon the conditions abovementioned, so we promise ourselves a good 
event in that affair. There is nothing can turn more to the Regent’s 
glory, than thus to finish his great work in the north, and to divert the 
Czar from the recourse he might have had to other tyes, than those of 
Great Britain and France. 


In reply to this Sutton and Schaub were able to report that 
the negotiation would be entrusted to Campredon without the 
assistance of a British minister, and that everything, Dubois 
promised, should be done to ensure success. He doubted, how- 
ever, now, they said, whether the tsar attached sufficient value 
to the proffered guarantees to induce him to sign the act de- 
manded ; rather he might be expected to put forward conditions 
of his own—for instance, some demand in favour of the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, whose marriage to a tsarevna was known to be 
strongly advocated by the tsaritsa and by certain of the Russian 
ministers.° 

The confidence in the French government which Carteret 
expressed was not shared by all. Sutton, for instance, was 
suspicious of private interviews which Prince Kurakin, the 


® Sutton and Schaub, 19 and 26 November, Record Office, France 170. 
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Russian ambassador at the Hague, had had with Dubois when at 
Paris early in September. The secret intelligences with Russia, 
he wrote, were every day becoming more suspicious, and perhaps 
it could not be expected that full pressure would be exerted upon 
a prince whose friendship was so visibly cultivated. Whitworth, 
again, ambassador at Berlin, was emphatic in his expression of 
fear of a Franco-Russian alliance and of ulterior designs on the 
part of France inimical to England.“ And Count Bothmer wrote 
to him : 


Je suis tout 4 fait de vostre sentiment que la trop grande déférence 
qu’on montre au Xaar ne fera que le rendre plus fier, et que ce n’est pas pour 
l'amour de nous que la France s’empresse pour nous réconcilier avec Luy. 
Je souhaiterois fort que la Cour Impériale vouloit se conduire d’une 
maniére que nous puissions éviter les engagements que la France nous 
offre de ce costé 14, mais si nous faisions des avances la desus 4 Vienne, 
on prétendroit nous avoir 4 discretion. 


But we have contrary evidence from an independent source. 
The Russian ambassador at Paris, Prince Vasily Dolgoruky, 
ordered after the peace of Nystad to render thanks for the assis- 
tance given by France, reported Dubois to say that the tsar 
ought to have the guarantees of France and Spain for his treaty, 
but that an alliance with those powers must include the king of 
England, lest he should be driven to ally himself with the emperor 


and others. And we find no utterances of suspicion in the 
dispatches of Schaub. 


The danger apprehended from Russia was not to Great Britain, 
at least immediately, but towards the Baltic and in Germany. 
But for the king’s Hanoverian interests, the rise of Peter the 
Great’s power might have been regarded with comparative indiffer- 
ence. Peter himself, as will be seen below, declared that he 
had no quarrel with Great Britain, but only with Hanover. The 


1% Sutton, 26 October and 2 November, ibid. And again, 19 November: ‘J'ai appris 
d’un homme de confidence, que MT" le Cardinal a changé de sentiments sur le systeme 
du Nord & s’est réiiny & ceux du vieux Ministére & de presque toute la Nation Frangaise 
en faveur des liaisons, qu’ils croyent étre de leur intérét de prendre avec le Czar. . . 
Les apparences ne favorisent que trop cette opinion, & les intelligences secrettes, qu’on 
a eues depuis quelque temps avec le Czar, méritent d’autant plus d’étre suspectes, 
qu’on les cache avec soin.” 

Dispatches, Record Office, Prussia 15, 16; British Museum, Add. MSS. 37386-7. 

* Bothmer to Whitworth, 24 November (0.s.) 1721, Add. MS. 37387. 

** Dolgoruky’s report in Solov’ev, Istoria Rossy, book xviii, chap. ii. 

* Whitworth wrote, ‘As for the Czar himself, all England has to wish is only 
a common intercourse of civility and trade. All further engagements are unnecessary 
and may be dangerous.’ If war, he said, should break out in Germany, or between 
France and Austria, the tsar would side in the former case with the Catholics and in 
the latter with France. England he thought perfectly secure, especially if an alliance 
were made with Denmark. One between Russia and Sweden ‘would be like Daniel’s 
dream, a toe of clay to an image of brass, which can never consolidate togeather’. 
(14 October 1721, Record Office, Prussia 15; British Museum, Add. MS. 37386.) 
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designs attributed to him were expressed by Lord Townshend, 
secretary of state for the northern province, as follows : 


Sa Majesté n’est point du tout surprise d’apprendre les assurances que le 
Czar a données & Mot Bassewitz et aux autres Ministres de Holstein de sa 
résolution d’appuyer les intéréts de ce Duc et de les prendre sérieusement 
& cour. Non pas qu’on s’imagine icy que le Czar veuille entreprendre 
quelque chose purement pour l’amour et l’affection qu’il porte & ce Duc, 
& moins que cela ne s’accorde parfaitement avec les veiies qu’il a de 
se rendre redoutable dans la Mer Baltique. Le Czar se servira toujours 
du prétexte ou de rétablir le Duc de Holstein, ou d’assister le Duc 
de Mecklenbourg, lorsque l’occasion se présentera d’étendre sa puissance 
sur les cétes de cette Mer la. Les prétentions que le premier a sur le 
Duché de Sleswig ne manqueront pas de luy fournir, toutes les fois qu’il 
le trouvera & propos, une prise sur le Danemarc, pour obliger ce Royaume 
& donner les mains 4 son projet favori de s’affranchir des péages qu’on 
paye dans le Sund, et d’abaisser en méme tems autant qu’il peut les forces 
maritimes de ce Roy, qui est maintenant la seule puissance dans la Baltique 


qui semble étre encore en quelque état 4 luy disputer Empire dans ces 
Mers la. 


And when he had made himself master of all the Baltic coasts, 
he would take the part of the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
against his nobles in order to possess himself at least of a port 
in that province, whereby, since it would not be closed by ice so 
long as were his own ports, he would profit to push his ambitious 
designs beyond, and particularly on the side of Prussia and 
Poland, his most sure road to render himself formidable to the 
empire and all Europe.” Similarly wrote Count Bothmer, with 
special reference to Lower Saxony.*® 

Accordingly, George I did his best, in secrecy,” to keep alive 
the flame of jealousy of Peter the Great at the courts believed to 
be threatened. At Dresden and Copenhagen he found response, for 
Augustus II saw his authority in Poland daily waning before 
that of Peter, while to the Danes the latter was almost a declared 
enemy. They declined with abruptness to récognize his imperial 
title or to grant the requested exemption from the Sound tolls,and 


% Townshend to Whitworth, 21 November (0.s.) 1721, secret, British Museum, Add. 
MS. 37387. 16 24 November (0.s.), ibid. 

7 Because, as Townshend wrote to James Scott at Dresden—instructing him to do 
all he could, privately and as of his own initiative, to persuade the Poles from accepting 
Peter's mediation for their peace with Sweden (as stipulated in the treaty of Nystad), 
on the ground that he only desired to bring Poland under his complete control— il est 
trés important au service du Roy, dans la situation présente des affaires, que le Czar 
n’ait pas le moindre sujet de soupgonner que Sa Majesté fasse quelque chose, qui le 
puisse irriter davantage contre elle’ (21 November (0.s.) 1721, Record Office, Foreign 
Entry Book 7). 

*® Lord Glenorchy, the British minister, took care to point out that, if the exemption 
were granted, the same could be claimed for British subjects under the treaty of 1670. 
Later he reported Frederick IV to say that he would as soon part with his crown as 
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when, as the winter passed, reports of his naval armaments became 
alarming, they set themselves to equip their fleet for defence. 
But at Berlin and Vienna nothing could be done. Prussia, 
openly in disaccord with Austria and entirely mistrustful of the 
king of Poland, was inclined to Russia by considerations both of 
safety and interest. The present relations of Frederick William I 
with his father-in-law, based on the treaties of 1719 and on 
the defence of protestant rights in Germany, were good, and he 
wished to see a reconciliation with Peter the Great, and offered 
his mediation to that end at St. Petersburg. But on the other 
hand he instructed his envoy, Baron Mardefeld, to oppose with 
all his might an alliance between Russia and France, as injurious 
to the common welfare and designed by France to bridle Germany.” 
Whitworth could only report the ‘faiblesse’ of the court of 
Prussia towards the tsar: ‘Je ne puis pas vous dire, my Lord, 
jusqu’a quel point on apprehende son ambition personnelle, et le 
voisinage des Moscovites; mais la conclusion de tous leurs 
raisonnements jusques ici n’est que de s’y soumettre.’*" Yet, he 
said, ‘ils ne se laisseront pas mener par le Czar dans les affaires 
essentielles.’ * 

Still less could anything be done at Vienna, where complaisance 
towards Russia was as marked as the want of it towards Great 


Britain, and where the Russian resident Lanchinsky was openly 
courted, while his British colleague, General de St. Saphorin, 
could make no progress in any of his various negotiations.” 


with the levying of the tolls (25 November 1721 and 21 March 1722, Record Office, 
Denmark 45). Solov’ev tells us that he offered in 1722 to recognize the imperial title, 
if the tsar would guarantee to him ducal Sleswick, or at least send the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp out of Russia. 

## So Whitworth, 8 November 1721, Record Office, Prussia 15. And on 27 December, 
to Count Bothmer : ‘ I] est seur, que cette Cour a fort souhaité de ménager un accom- 
modem' entre Sa Majesté et le Czar; le Roy luy méme m’en parla & mon arrivée icy ; 
mais voyant du depuis la fierté du Czar, et la fermeté de Sa Majesté, ils n’ont plus 
touché cette chorde’ (ibid.). 

#0 Frederick William to Mardefeld, 13 January 1722 and 2 January 1723, Sbornik, 
xv. 198, 213. 

21 To Townshend, 25 November 1721, Record Office, Prussia 15, secret. Townshend 
replied : ‘ The power of the Czar has struck such a terrour into the Court where you 
are, that their fears run away with them, and will not permit them to give the least 
attention to any advice’ (28 November (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 37387). 

22 20 December, Record Office, Prussia 15. 

** Lanchinsky’s reports in Solov’ev. He was assured that the interests of no two 
powers were more closely allied than those of Russia and Austria, that no umbrage 
was taken at Russian expansion whether on the side of Persia or of the Baltic, and 
that the succession of the electoral prince of Saxony in Poland was not favoured. 
St. Saphorin wrote that Vice-Chancellor Schénborn and the ‘ Cabal’ were impressing 
upon the emperor that an alliance with the tsar would be ‘le vray moyen de pouvoir 
donner des loix despotiques 4 Empire’. And he cited extravagant reports, to wit, 
that the tsar would recognize the provinces ceded by Sweden to be dependent on the 
empire and thereby become a member of it, and would send his grandson Peter 
(a nephew of the empress) to be educated at Vienna in the Roman faith and to marry 
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And so no ear was given to proposals from Count Flemming on 
behalf of the king of Poland for a renewal of the Vienna alliance 
of 1719, with inclusion of Prussia and the republic of Poland.™ 
In view of the embittered relations of Prussia with Austria and 
Saxony and of Austria with Great- Britain, and of the state 
of affairs in Poland, the scheme was obviously impracticable, 
and Townshend stated definitely that nothing of the kind could 
be listened to unless positive proposals came from Vienna.” 
Campredon reached St. Petersburg at the end of October. He 
was sent, nominally, at the instance of the king of Sweden, to 
advance his interests ; and he retained his post of envoy to him. 
His ostensible commission from the regent of France was to 
negotiate a renewal of the defensive alliance of 1717 and a com- 
mercial treaty ; his real one, as we have seen, was to promote 
a reconciliation between the tsar and George I. He was extremely 
well received, Peter going himself to Cronslot to meet him and 
showing him extraordinary civility.** Vice-Chancellor Shafirov 
was appointed to confer with him on political subjects, and Count 
Tolstoi, president of the college of commerce, on the commercial 
treaty ;*’ and his discussions with the former were carefully kept 


the Archduchess Maria: ‘ ils prétendent par 1a faire le parole au double mariage entre 
la France et Espagne.’ Of Count Kinsky’s mission to St. Petersburg, however, he 
thought little: ‘on m’assure que rien n’est plus pitoyable que ce qu’écrit ce pauvre 
Imbécile.’ And further, the tsar’s imperial title was a heavy stumbling-block. (5 and 
15 November and 7 December 1721, Record Office, Germany, Empire, 44.) Townshend 
instructed him: ‘On peut voir que quoique le Czar ait traitté !Empereur avec Ie 
dernier mépris pendant toute sa négotiation avec la Suede; et qu’ Il sgait que S.M. Imp"* 
ne peut ignorer que par les acquisitions qu’Il a déja faites il est devenu un Voisin trés 
dangereux 4 l’Empire et & la Maison d’ Autriche, cependant le succés qu’Il a eu par 
le passé luy donne des espérances de pouvoir encore une fois duper la Cour Imp" et se 
servir encore de l’Empereur pour l’accomplissement des desseins qu’Il a maintenant 
sur le tapis.... Le Roy sgait fort bien, que des conseils de sa part n’auroient point 
d’efiet, si ce n’est peut étre de précipiter  Empereur dans les mesures du Vice-Chan- 
celier et d’augmenter l’aigreur qui est déja entre le Czar et Sa Ma‘®. Elle veut done que 
Vous paroissiés tout & fait indifférent sur le parti que prendra Emp. 4 l’égard du 
Czar, et que Vous ne témoigniés pas le moindre chagrin par rapport aux négotiations 
qui se pourront faire & Vienne,’ &c. (14 November (0.s.) 1721, ibid. 42, draft). 

*4 St. Saphorin proposed this already on 21 October 1721, and Scott at Dresden 
advocated it warmly. But Whitworth scoffed at it: ‘The treaty of Vienna, which 
M'. Scot recommends and Count Flemming pushes with all earnestness, as his last shift 
to keep his Master on the throne and in tolerable credit, will be but a feeble disjointed 
barrier against the powers of France and Muscovy acting in concert,’ and so on (January 
and February 1722, Record Office, Prussia 16). 

*5 See his dispatches to Scott of 22 December (0.s.) 1721, and 12 and 30 January (0.s.) 
1722, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 7, in which he inveighed bitterly against the 
hostility shown by the court of Vienna and its supineness in allowing the tsar to attain 
his present position. Also to St. Saphorin, 23 March and 26 June (0.s.) 1722, Record 
Office, Germany, Empire, 42. 

6 See Campredon’s full accounts in his dispatches of 27 October to 7 November 1721, 
Sbornik, x]. 277 foll. He dates in the new style. 

*7 A memorial on commerce which Campredon presented (printed Sbornik, xl. 418) 
was really drawn up, he says (383), by the French merchant Lebon. 
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secret as well from the other Russian ministers, on account of 
their rivalries and jealousies, as from the representatives of 
other foreign powers, in particular from the Austrian Count 
Kinsky, the Prussian Baron Mardefeld, and the crafty Holsteiner 
Bassewitz.”* 

Campredon’s dispatches being readily accessible to the student 
in print,”* it is unnecessary to enter here into particulars of his 
doings. He was duly warned of propositions from Austria which, 
if the tsar would listen to them, might change the political face of 
Europe. On the main question of an alliance, when he insisted that 
his master’s ally, the king of England, must be a principal party 
to it, Shafirov replied that it would be very difficult to bring that 
about, although the good offices of France for a reconciliation 
would have quite a different weight from those of Prussia, already 
rejected. Complaints, indeed, against Great Britain, Shafirov 
said, strong as they were for the aid given to Sweden in the war, 
were almost extinguished by the peace, but it was not so as 
regarded Hanover ;™ the tsar neither would nor could be recon- 
ciled with the king, as elector, until he had made proper apology 
through an accredited minister for the offences given, nor until the 
execution in Mecklenburg, sustained by the troops of Hanover, 
was stopped.* Impressed by these statements, Campredon 
advised that the best way to proceed was to conclude a treaty 
between France and Russia first, the subsequent admission of 
other powers being stipulated in it. And he forwarded a draft of 
his own conception to serve as a beginning. He recommended 
also recognition of the tsar’s imperial title, as thereby an advantage 
might be gained over Austria, it being certain that the emperor 
would haughtily refuse it. 

This was in November; in the next month Campredon had 
alarming reports to send of the tsar’s declared intention of using 


*8 It is curious that these three, according to the Saxo-Polish envoy, Jean le Fort, 
arranged a kind of dining-club with Campredon soon after his arrival (Le Fort, 
17 November 1721, Sbornik, iii. 337). 

2%” Sbornik, vols. xl, xlix, lii; ef. Vandal, Louis XV et Elisabeth de Russie, ch. i. 
The orthography of the dispatches, as will be seen from the quotations, is modernized. 

% * Qui a outragé le Czar par le conseil de M. de Bernstorff, notre ennemi déclaré, 
contre la foi des traités, toute justice et toute bienséance.... Le traitement fait 4 son 
ministre & Londres [Michael Bestuzhev, expelled in 1720] est public, de méme que le 
mémoire de la fagon de M. Robeton, sans compter les libelles diffamatoires, qui se sont 
imprimés en Angleterre venant de la méme source, et vous n’ignorez pas non plus le 
traitement que M. de Bernstorff a fait faire au duc de Mecklembourg, sous le faux 
prétexte de l’invalidité du mariage de ce prince avec la niéce du Czar, quoiqu’il n’ait été 
conclu qu’aprés une séparation en bonne forme d’avec sa premiére femme, qui a déclaré 
authentiquement n’étre point propre au mariage et que le sien n’avait pas été con- 
sommé.’ 

** Mardefeld advised that the Mecklenburg affair was the principal difficulty in the 
way of a reconciliation (report of 24 October, forwarded by Whitworth on 8 November, 
Record Office, Prussia 15). 
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force, in concert with the emperor and other powers, against 
Hanover and Denmark, to despoil the latter of ducal Sleswick 
and the former of Bremen and Verden. He recommended that, 
to stay the storm, France and England should show immediately 
that they would contribute to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp’s 
compensation. Thereby, he said, a way might be opened to 
reconciliation between the tsar and the king of England, and 
Bernstorff should be ordered to work for it sincerely, or at 
least no longer to oppose an arrangement between the duke of 
Mecklenburg and his nobles. After more on this subject and on 
suspicions on the tsar’s part of French sincerity, due to the 
divulgation by some means of his secret negotiations at Paris,™ 
Campredon went on : 


Cette raison m’empéche jusqu’a présent de pouvoir faire aucun usage 
de ce que le roi de Suéde m’a écrit, de solliciter vivement la réformation 
de larticle par lequel S. M. Britannique est insérée dans le traité de paix 
et sans quoi elle ne veut entrer ni dans la garantie, ni dans aucun liaison 
avec le Czar. Il est & souhaiter que ce Prince ne soit pas informé de cette 
déclaration. I] se croit aussi assuré de la nation anglaise qu’il se soucie 
peu de ce quia rapport au Hanovre, et je puis dire 4 V.E. sirement que les 
voies de hauteur ne réussiront point ici. Il ne sera méme pas possible de 
parler du changement de l’article en question, et encore moins sir de 
Yobtenir par écrit, que dans le cas d’une négociation sur le pied dont j’ai 
eu l’honneur de rendre compte. Les ministres du Czar disent bien ver- 
balement que leur maitre n’a aucun dessein sur |’Allemagne ; mais si on 
s’endort 4 cet égard, et que les menées des cours de Vienne, de Prusse et 
du duc de Holstein aient lieu, il pourra s’élever de ce cété-la un nouveau 
feu difficile & éteindre, car le Czar se prétend inaccessible, et il le sera en 
effet dans peu de temps, dés que les établissements ou il va faire travailler 
& Cronsloot et & Rogerwick* seront perfectionnées. D’ailleurs je n’ai 
encore aucun ordre de 8.A.R., et je dois les attendre sur ce qu’elle aura 
appris de la situation des affaires de ce pays-ci.*4 


Schaub, left at Paris alone after the departure of Sir Robert 
Sutton at the end of November, did his best to allay the disquiet 
caused by these dispatches. Against the anxiety shown to secure 
Russia for an ally in the place of Sweden® he argued that there 


% Cf. Vandal, pp. 35, 36. 

33 Eight leagues from Reval, now ‘ Baltic Port’. French engineers, De Brigny and 
Loubras, were employed on the plans. 

% This is taken from Campredon’s long and very interesting dispatches of November 
and December 1721, Sbornik, xl. 308 foll. He wrote to the Hessian envoy at Stockholm, 
General Diemar, on 11 December: ‘Le Czar ne veut point rechercher I’ Angleterre. 
Il est extrémement fier sur cet Article. En général toutes mes negociations sont aussi 
difficiles que longues’ (quoted by Finch, 25 January (0.s.) 1722, Record Office, 
Sweden 30). 

** “Comme la Suéde est devenue inutile 4 la France, et le Régent méme a concourru 
a la dépouiller de ses Provinces en Allemagne, contre le gré de bien des Francois, il croit 
que lintérét de la France, et le sien personnel, exigent également qu’il s’attache le 
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was no urgency, that the tsar could never unite with the emperor, 
and that to make advances to him was unwise. He pressed for 
the communication of Campredon’s dispatches, and obtained con- 
sent. He reported willingness on the part of the regent to promote 
a reasonable accommodation on the questions of Mecklenburg 
and Sleswick,®” and his desire to know the king’s views thereon in 
detail as well as on other points, for instance, ‘ gratifications ’ to 
the Russian ministers and a guarantee of the succession to the 
tsarevna Anne. It was also desired, he said, either that a minister 
of confidence should be sent to assist Campredon or that instruc- 
tions should be drawn up to regulate the latter’s conduct in what 
regarded the king’s interests, which instructions should be for- 
warded in the words dictated. He had Dubois’ promise that no 
treaty should be made with the tsar separately, and his confession 
that Campredon’s negotiations were less advanced than on the 
first day and the tsar’s intentions more obscure. It seemed, he 
reported the cardinal to say, 


que le Czar, avant que d’aller plus loin, veuille mesurer son poids avec celuy 
de Sa Majesté Britannique, et essayer si 4 son tour il pourroit acquérir auprez 
de nous une préférence, & laquelle toute autre considération céderoit. 
Or, nous ne le laisserions pas longtemps dans le doute, sil était question 


de choisir entre Sa Majesté Britannique et Luy ; mais il s’agit de mener 
le Czar & bien, s’il est possible.*8 


Campredon’s dispatches, or rather extracts from them, were 
in time communicated to London, and thereupon Carteret drew 
up and forwarded a formal ‘ mémoire pour Mt. Campredon ’.* 
This began by stating that the tsar had not the slightest reason to 
complain of the aid given by Great Britain and France to Sweden 
in the late war, because they could not abandon their ancient 
ally. They had always counselled Sweden to grant conditions of 
peace honourable and very advantageous to the tsar, and without 
their interposition the war would still be going on. Secondly, 
the pretended ‘ griefs ’ put forward by the Russian ministers had 
no foundation. In taking action against the duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin the king had only obeyed, as elector and director of his 
circle, the imperial decrees. He was now ready to do everything 
Czar, pour en cas de besoin la faire servir aux usages que la France tiroit cy-devant 


de la Suede. Le Régent et le Cardinal sont ingénument convenus avec moy, qu’ils ont 
cette vue.’ 


% *Qu’on ne risqueroit rien & le laisser se consumer en avances et en projets inutiles. 
Au lieu qu’on risqueroit beaucoup en opposant avances 4 avances.’ Arguments on this 
head at length. 

7 ‘Cela luy paroit autant plus practicable, que tous les Garans du Sleswick ont 
réservé une espece d’équivalent pour le Duc de Holstein, et que le Czar ne demande la 
restitution du Duc de Mecklenbourg que sur le pied du Traitté de Westphalie.’ 

*8 Schaub’s dispatches, 14 to 31 January 1722, British Museum, Add. MS. 22522. 

* 29 January (0.s.) 1722, Record Office, Foreign Ministers 52 ; British Museum, 
Add. MS, 22516. 
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that was practicable and reasonable for the duke’s advantage, 
partly out of consideration for the tsar’s friendship towards him. 
As to the expulsion of the tsar’s minister from England, the king 
had greater reason to complain of its cause, the extraordinary 
memorial which had shocked parliament and the whole nation. 
But in view of the desired reconciliation, he thought that that 
incident might suitably be forgotten. The case of Sleswick was 
next discussed, and the impossibility of its restoration to the duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp insisted upon. If, the document went on, 
the tsar, in spite of what was said, would not relinquish his 
hostility, the king would take his measures accordingly, but in 
the contrary case he was ready to enter into alliance with him, 
conjointly with France, on the conditions previously stated. 
The paper concluded with expressions of confidence in Campredon 
and with the undertaking to find, as soon as the treaty was con- 
cluded, 80,000 crowns for gratifications, and to send a minister 
to the tsar in whatever character he should prefer. 

The hypocrisy of this document is palpable. George I had 
actually warred against Sweden until he had obtained his own 
booty from her, and then, through Carteret himself, had prevented 
her from making peace with Russia—a peace by which she would 
have retained Livonia—and had prolonged the war as long as it 
was possible. And the decrees against the duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin he had instigated himself. But it was his resolution 
that mattered, not its justification. Dubois, Schaub reported, 
was well satisfied and promised to order Campredon to 


se borner d’abord 4 résoudre les griefs du Czar sans faire mention de 
Palliance, avant qu’on luy en reparle de la part de ce Prince; et quand 
on luy en parlera, de répondre constamment que la France ne peut s’allier 
avec le Czar, que conjointement avec Sa Majesté ; et que cette alliance doit 
nécessairement supposer et trés expressément assurer touts les traittez 
antécédents avec la Suéde et le repos de la Basse-Saxe. 


However, the instructions were not sent. Unable to harmonize 
its desire for a Russian alliance with the necessity of the British, 
the French government sought refuge in silence, awaiting advances 
on the part of Peter. In April, Schaub thought he could note 
a definite coolness towards Russia and mortification on the part 
of Schleinitz and Dolgoruky and of the Holsteiner Dumont. In 
fact, he said, Dubois was not disposed to press advances to the 
tsar. He wrote similarly in June, with the suggestion that the tsar 
might be holding back from doubt whether the authority of the 
duke of Orleans would be maintained on the expiry of his regency.” 

Campredon in the meanwhile was almost crushed by his task 


“© Schaub, 18 February 1722, in cipher, British Museum, Add. MS. 22522. 
“t Schaub, 11 April and 13 June, ibid. 
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of keeping the tsar and his ministers in good humour, without 
committing himself. -His urgent entreaties for further light 
were disregarded. He had endless interviews, played his part 
bravely in the trying court festivities, and watched jealously the 
machinations of his colleagues, as they watched him. The general 
Russian policy he declared to be to listen to all propositions with 
the view of accepting the most advantageous.” In May his 
work was suspended by the departure of Peter the Great to con- 
duct his Caspian campaign, an enterprise which introduced a new 
factor into the complex European problem, the possibility of war 
between Russia and Turkey. The fertile Persian provinces west 
and south of the Caspian and their rich trade in silk had long been 
an object of Peter’s cupidity, and now the anarchy prevailing in 
Persia seemed to offer them an easy prey. A pretext for an 
expedition was afforded by an assault by Tartar rebels on the 
town of Shemakha, near Baku, where they had slaughtered a 
number of Russian merchants and plundered their effects. But 
the Turks also were interested in that region; they could not 
allow Russia to establish herself south of the Caucasus, and they 
claimed all those possessions of Persia by hereditary right.“ 

It had long been the policy of France to keep Turkey and Russia 
at peace, in order that the former might not be weakened against 
Austria. Seeing that his main negotiation might profit, if war 
could be averted by the agency of France, Campredon took upon 
himself to offer the services of the marquis de Bonac, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople, to prevent a rupture. His action 
was approved at Paris, whence explicit instructions were sent to 
Bonac to exert himself as desired; and it gave satisfaction at 
Moscow. He was asked to say that the tsar harboured no designs 
against Turkey, but only wished to chastise the Tartar rebels and 
to keep trade with Persia free, though at the same time he could 
not permit them to enjoy the protection of the Porte (for which 
they had appealed), nor through them a Turkish establishment in 
their country. Yet, Campredon commented, he certainly did 


* Thus on 10 April 1722, reporting Shatirov’s significant comments on the want of 
any progress in the negotiations since November: ‘ Le silence de votre Eminence me 
tient les mains liées, ignorant absolument les intentions de 8.A.R.... Je la supplie de 
mettre fin & cette situation insupportable.’ 

** 10 January 1722, Sbornik, xlix. 18. 

* The tsar, wrote Stanyan, ambassador at Constantinople, in the following year, 
was to be informed that ‘according to their Holy Law the Port is obliged to receive 
these provinces under its dominion and to defend them as their own, pursuant to 
a resolution at a Great Divan founded upon the declaration of the Mufti’; and again, 
‘the Turks have formally declared to the said [the Russian] resident, that by hereditary 
tight they claim, and will reduce to their obedience, all the provinces and places of 
Persia, which formerly belonged to the Port, whether they be now in possession of 
the Persians or of the Muscovites’ (19 February and 2] August (0.s,) 1723, Record 
Office, Turkey 24). 
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intend conquest of the provinces in question, and the enter- 
prise would be of some advantage, for its immense difficulties 
would debar him from aggressive action on the side of the Baltic.“ 
On this head great alarm prevailed during the summer, chiefly 
in consequence of the extravagant reports of the Danish envoy 
Westphal from St. Petersburg. Amongst other things he pictured 
in April a naval expedition from Archangel against Norway, in 
June the gathering of an army of 36,000 horse and 45,000 foot, 
in July the sailing of twenty-two men-of-war with a large fleet of 
galleys.6 Whitworth” indeed, and Townshend,® made light of 
the reports, the former especially in regard to an invasion of 
Mecklenburg, but the Danes were much alarmed. However, it 
was soon known that only some eighteen men-of-war had gone to 
sea for an exercising cruise and that the galleys had stayed in 
port.” 

In August Lord Whitworth, recalled from Berlin to represent 
Great Britain at the congress of Cambray, arrived at Paris, and 
he and Schaub thoroughly discussed the situation with Dubois 
and Rottembourg. They found the former disquieted by a re- 
newal of the report that Livonia was to be incorporated in the 
empire, with a seat and vote for the tsar in the diet ; and, although 
they advised that there was little cause for alarm, he had sent, 
they said, for Schleinitz and informed him of endeavours by the 
Austrian minister at Constantinople to inflame the Porte on the 
subject of the Caspian expedition as well as of the strong orders 
sent to Bonac in the contrary sense. The cardinal had not 
confided this to them, but ‘ toute histoire nous paroit un petit 
trait de sa politique, 4 dessein de brouiller le Czar avec |’Empereur 
et de rompre leur négotiation.’ These discussions occupied the 
time till October, when at length Dubois sent, by two couriers 
whom he had kept waiting at Paris a whole year, the further 
instructions for which Campredon pressed so ardently. They 
were accompanied by a draft for a treaty and full powers to 
Campredon to sign it, and by a ‘ Mémoire a joindre a celui de My 
lord Carteret ’.' In the draft were proposed reciprocal guarantees 

“* Campredon, 3 and 10 April 1722, Sbornik, xlix. 82 foll. 
“6 Lord Glenorchy’s dispatches from Copenhagen, Record Office, Denmark 45. 
*? Dispatches of 4 April, &c., Record Office, Prussia 16. On19 June he wrote from 


the Hague, ‘ The greatest part of the Czar’s sea-armament at Petersburg was made on 
the advice of the Danes equipping: they both frightened one another into trouble and 
expence.’” 

** To Glenorchy, 26 June (0.s.), Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 5. 

* Report of Captain Ployart, transmitted by Glenorchy 28 July, Record Office, 
Denmark 46. Ployart thought the Russian vessels handsome but lightly built, and 
that a good ship of forty guns might engage the admiral’s of seventy. 

5 Dispatches of August to October 1722, Record Office, France 177. Whitworth 
was ordered not to hurry on to Cambray, on account of the importance of affairs at 
Paris (Carteret, 27 August (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 22517). 

5! See the whole in Sbornik, xlix. 151-240. 
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of the treaties of Utrecht and Baden, of the Triple and Quadruple 
Alliances, and of the several treaties of peace made by Sweden. 
Recognition was promised of the succession in Russia which the 
tsar should appoint. Stipulation of the succour to be furnished 
by either side in case of need was reserved for agreement when 
the case arose. The parties were to help each other to maintain 
liberty of election to the throne of Poland, this provision being 
directed against the succession of the electoral prince of Saxony. 
Another clause provided for full mutual liberty of commerce. 
The points of the ‘Mémoire’ were as follows. (1) If it were 
true that Count Kinsky had proposed the recovery of Sleswick 
for the duke of Holstein-Gottorp and the transference of Bremen 
and Verden to Denmark in exchange, that could only be an 
artifice on his part to discover the tsar’s disposition towards the 
king of England. (2) Reconciliation with the tsar was sought by 
the king only through the medium of France; the good offices 
of Prussia he had never requested. (3) A guarantee of the suc- 
cession which the tsar would establish could only be given when 
his intentions in regard thereto were known. (4) The expulsion 
of the tsar’s minister from London had been necessitated by his 
conduct, and the king of England was not disposed to make 
amends for it, for it was he who was aggrieved. (5) He had not 
opposed the duke of Mecklenburg’s divorce ; it was an ecclesi- 
astical matter which did not concern him. (6) Complaint of the 
execution in Mecklenburg must be made to the emperor, whose 
orders the king of England, as director of the circle of Lower 
Saxony, could not refuse to carry out. (7) The latter would make 
no difficulty about finding the money for the ‘ gratifications ’ 
when conditions were offered which he could accept, and when 
there was a disposition to redress the article of the treaty of 
Nystad regarding him. (8) The discourses and projects of Basse- 
witz were chimerical ; the king of Denmark would never give up 
Sleswick ; nor, if it were possible to deprive him of it by force, 
could the duke of Holstein-Gottorp maintain possession. (9) It 
was also pure imagination that the tsar would give the duke 
Courland as an equivalent, and (10) the other proposals of Basse- 
witz for his compensation were equally absurd. (11) The king of 
England would be very glad to be reconciled to the tsar by the 
good offices of the regent, and would make no difficulty about 
sending a minister to him when an agreement had been reached 
on facts and when he thought that his honour and interest per- 
mitted. (12) He was convinced that, whatever stiffness the tsar’s 
ministers might show, that prince could only make a stable 
alliance with France and her allies, and could expect nothing from 
the court of Vienna in regard to a guarantee of his new acquisi- 
tions. (13) It was of some importance to give heed to the 
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intimacy which appeared to exist between the ministers of Austria 
and Prussia at the tsar’s court ; it might be an effect of the private 
disposition of Baron Mardefeld, but did not correspond to the 
‘ démonstrations extérieures ’ of the two powers. (14) The king 
of England was well content with Campredon’s conduct, and 
reposed in him complete confidence ; if his ministers at Stockholm 
or elsewhere had done anything to create a different impression, 
that was contrary to his intentions. (15) It seemed that the king 
of Sweden ought not to reject absolutely the overtures regarding 
the duke of Holstein-Gottorp which were being made to him. 

The dispatches themselves were of stupendous length, Dubois 
entering into the fullest particulars of all the matters in discussion. 
But the indefiniteness of his instructions * can hardly have been 
less embarrassing to Campredon than his previous want of them. 
Only on the subject of the marriage of the duke of Chartres were 
they explicit. Flattering and attractive as was the prospect of his 
election to the throne of Poland, Campredon was told there was 
no sufficient ground as yet to build upon, and the matter must 
not be mixed up with his principal negotiation. 

One important section dealt with the questions of military 
succour and of possible Russian interference in Germany. Aid, 
it was stated, could not be given for a civil war in Russia, nor 
against Turkey, nor indeed in any case but that of the tsar being 
disturbed in his new acquisitions in the north. And no considera- 
tion whatever could induce the regent to favour enterprises in 
support of the tsar’s two client dukes, or against Hanover ; indeed, 
to dispel all apprehension on that head was the principal reason 
for requiring the participation of the king of England in the 
treaty. For otherwise France would be deprived of the advan- 


tages expected from a Russian alliance, a statement explained 
as follows : 


' Entre ces avantages le plus important pour la couronne est de préparer 
les moyens de faire une puissante diversion des forces de l’empereur, si 
ce prince formait dans la suite quelque entreprise au préjudice des traités ; 
cette diversion ne pourrait se faire que par l’entrée d’une armée Moscovite 
dans l’empire, et il a paru jusqu’aé présent que le roi de la Grande-Bretagne 
regarderait cet événement comme ce qui pourrait arriver de plus con- 


. . 


traire & ses intéréts; l’on peut méme croire avec fondement que cette 


% As an example of this and of Dubois’ love of fine composition: ‘ Plus toutes ces 
circonstances rendent vos démarches délicates et méme périlleuses, plus il est important 
de méditer avec soin les moyens de concilier des extrémités aussi opposées et de ne pas 
s’exposer témérairement au hasard de s’attirer un mal présent pour remplir des vues 
éloignées et qui peut-étre n’auront pas lieu. Ainsi il est nécessaire d’établir entre ces 
différents objets un ordre de subordination qui n’apporte aucune atteinte 4 nos liaisons 
avec des puissances, qui concourent avec nous au maintien de la tranquillité publique, 
et de se ménager d’ailleurs des ouvertures pour établir un contrepoids dans les affaires 
de PEurope, dont on pit faire usage s’il arrivit des changements qui obligeassent 
d’avoir recours 4 des moyens extraordinaires.’ 
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disposition n’est pas tant l’effet de la crainte du ressentiment du Czar, 
que celui du désir d’éloigner cette puissance de toute relation et de toute 
communication avec empire, et il est vraisemblable que l’on trouverait 
les autres états du corps germanique dans les mémes dispositions ; en sorte 
qu’en méme temps qu'il y a des raisons essentielles de ne traiter que 
conjointement avec le roi de la Grande-Bretagne, l’on peut prévoir avec 
fondement qu’il traverserait cette négociation plutét que de la favoriser, 
s'il croyait que sa conclusion donnat un prétexte au Czar de faire rentrer ses 
forces dans l’empire. . . . Suivant ces principes l’intention de 8.A.R. est, 
avant toute chose, de ne rien oublier pour engager le Czar 4 consentir 
& ce que l’alliance, qui se fera encre 8.M. et ce Prince, soit commune avec 
le roi de la Grande-Bretagne. 


Yet, Dubois went on, if all Campredon’s arguments to this end, 
although supported by the king of England’s 80,000 crowns,™ 
proved useless, the negotiation in the interests of France must 
not be broken off. The principal thing was to establish reciprocal 
guarantees of the treaties specified, and those of the Swedish 
treaties must be reinforced by according the king of England’s 
demand for the addition of an article to the treaty of Nystad 
stipulating the security of Lower Saxony. There must be nothing 
in the treaty, it was repeated, having a view to war or calculated 
to alarm the states of the empire ; its object must be the preserva- 
tion of peace, whether the allies of France were admitted or no. 
The propriety of Spain becoming a party to the treaty was un- 
questionable, but to negotiate this would cause too great delay ; 
the king of Spain should be named among those to be admitted 
subsequently. As to guarantees of the tsar’s treaties with Poland, 
Prussia, and Denmark, they must first be examined ; if nothing 
were found in them contrary to the interests of France and her 
allies they might be guaranteed, but in the contrary case certainly 
not ; they did not stand on the same public and peaceable footing 
as the other treaties. 

Among other subjects treated of were Russian relations with 
Austria and with Sweden, recognition of the tsar’s imperial title, 
his suspicions of treachery at Parijs (testimony was given to the 
innocence of Schleinitz), and compensation to the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. On the last head it was said that the regent desired in 
general that fit compensation should be made him, but he could 
not have Sleswick back nor anything from Hanover ; Denmark 
must provide. That the emperor should seek to restore him by 
force of arms—as Bassewitz, whose character was sketched,™ pre- 
tended—was absurd ; he could never favour any scheme which 
would bring back a Russian army into Germany. 


“ In the management of this sum Campredon was ordered to be very cautious, 
taking care only to expend the money in recompense for services really rendered. 
“ “La légéreté et l'imprudence sont ses moindres défauts.’ 
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But at the same time that Dubois was writing as above Cam- 
predon was sending further alarmist reports of what the tsar, on 
his return to Russia, might attempt in favour of the duke.® 
Indeed the term ‘ épouvantail’ applied to the latter by Dubois 
and others was no bad one, for he was a veritable bugbear to the 
powers. Apprehensions on his account were renewed at Paris, 
when report came that the tsar’s confidant, Paul Yaguzhinsky, 
was going to Vienna again. Some now, Schaub wrote, as 
Rottembourg, were for making no alliance with the tsar at all, but 
rather with the other powers of the north to keep him in check.” 
However, Dubois opined that Yaguzhinsky might be deputed 
only to discover the emperor’s real views and intentions, for the 
tsar, he insisted, must really be convinced that he could form 
a solid and durable alliance only with France.® 

One expedient proposed was to make it worth the duke’s while, 
pecuniarily, to quit St. Petersburg. There had been suggestions 
to this effect in the summer by the Swedish resident at Paris, 
Baron Gedda,® and now the king of Prussia brought the matter 
forward through his envoy, Baron Wallenrodt, in London. The 
king, Townshend informed James Scott, who had replaced Whit- 
worth at Berlin, had expressed his acquiescence, but required that 
he should not be called upon to contribute more than the king of 
Prussia and that the duke should confirm the Swedish treaties.” 
Scott apprehended difficulty on the former head, and transmitted 
a proposal to transfer the negotiation to Stockholm, whither the 
duke was sending his minister Bassewitz. He, it was thought, 
could easily persuade his master, and the affair would thus be 
kept secret from the Russians. But this was not to King George’s 


°° 20 October 1722, Sbornik, xlix. 247. 

°° Dubois to Campredon, 27 November, ibid. 264. Yaguzhinsky arrived at Berlin 
with Prince Sergy Golitsuin, designated for Madrid, on 13 December, and stayed a week. 
He left ostensibly for Vienna, but really, after a sojourn at Leipzig, turned his steps 
towards Frankfort and the Hessian country. One report had it that he had gone to 
see Stanislaus Leszezynski, the late king of Poland. He was back at Berlin, on his 
way home, on 21 January. Some thought that the chief object of his travels was to 
discover suitable bridegrooms for the tsar’s daughters, and indeed he took back with 
him to Russia two princes of Hesse-Homburg for inspection (dispatches of James Scott, 
now envoy at Berlin, December 1722 and January 1723, Record Office, Prussia 16). 

5? Schaub, 4 December 1722, private, and 2 January 1723, very secret, Record 
Office, France 177. He cited Rottembourg as saying, ‘ Vous devez songer 4 vous 
précautionner contre un homme, qui ne peut porter ses coups que la ov vous étes 
garand,’ and, ‘Il faut prendre les devants pour le brider par d’autres alliances, et ne 
pas attendre qu’il vous devance.’ But Carteret instructed Schaub that Rottembourg’s 
proposals, though very sensible, would not easily commend themselves to the cardinal, 
s0 that the idea must not be pressed (5 December (0.s.), British Museum,Add. MS. 22518). 

** See his dispatches to Campredon, December 1722 and January 1723, Sbornik, xlix 
and lii. 

*® Schaub, 18 July and 5 August 1722, Record Office, France 177. 

* Townshend to Scott, 1 January (0.s.) 1723, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 53. 

*' Scott, 30 January, Record Office, Prussia 17. 
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taste. When news came from William Finch at Stockholm that 
the Prussian envoy there, Baron Brandt, was instructed to pursue 
the negotiation in conjunction with him and his Hanoverian col- 
league, orders were sent him not to meddle in it. And although 
the king of Denmark signified that his minister at St. Petersburg 
was authorized to offer the duke a pension of 100,000 crowns, if 
he would come and live quietly in Holstein and resign his claims 
to Sleswick,® nothing resulted. The duke had more to hope for 
from the present favourable course of his affairs in Sweden and 
in Russia under the tsar’s patronage. 

Prince Kurakin was again at Paris during the last six weeks 
of 1722, ostensibly to direct the first steps of his son Alexander, 
sent to replace Prince Dolgoruky, and for medical advice. Schaub 
had discussions with him, from which he drew the conclusion that 
reconciliation between their masters was impracticable.“ Of 
Kurakin’s conversations with Dubois we have the accounts of 
both. Dubois reported him to say that nothing suited the tsar 
so well as alliance with France, that his union with Prussia was 
close and indissoluble, that he was well aware of the emperor’s 
intrigues in Poland and would never join with him, but that his 
animosity against the king of England and the ministers of 
Hanover was implacable : ‘ il mettrait jusqu’au dernier sol pour 
satisfaire sa vengeance,’ and his ministers dared not open their 
mouths to him on the subject of reconciliation. To this Dubois 
replied that knowledge of such sentiments on the part of the tsar 
would unite the king of England and the emperor against him 
and annul the project which he might form of becoming protector 
of the protestant states of the empire ; whereas abandonment or 
dissimulation of his resentment against the former would make 
the attainment of such objects easier. It seemed, he went on, 
that Kurakin had made inquiries as to the likelihood of the 
regent’s authority being continued after the king attained his 
majority, and he had been assured in reply that it would be even 
greater.™ 

By Kurakin’s account Dubois praised the tsar’s power and 
suggested a secret alliance with France, which would enable the 
two powers to preserve the balance of Europe and settle in accord- 
ance with their interests the question now most pressing, the 
Austrian succession. Also, he observed, should war break out in 
Germany on the religious question, then France and Russia must 
interest themselves in that. The tsar ought to be careful of his 


® Finch, 13 March (0.s.), Record Oftice, Sweden 32; Townshend to him, 19 April 
(0.s.), Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 155. 

* Copy of his letter to the king of Sweden, inviting him to join in measures against 
the duke, enclosed by Finch 8 May (0.s.). 

* Schaub, 19 December 1722 and 2 January 1723, Record Office, France 177. 
** Dubois to Campredon, 15 January 1723, Sbornik, lii. 5. 
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forces for the present, and not engage in enterprises which might 
alarm the powers and cause them to combine. In the previous 
spring, when a Russian invasion of the empire was feared, the 
emperor had offered to the king of England the aid of 30,000 men. 
Should they unite, Denmark, Sweden, and other powers would 
be inclined to join. The emperor must be isolated; hence the 
pains taken to prevent England from returning to her old alliance : 
strong in her situation and her wealth, if separated from France 
England might upset everything. Prussia need not be taken 
much into account ; she was not strong, and in every dangerous 
case would stand neutral. The representations, that France did 
not desire the tsar’s friendship, were entirely untrue ; nothing was 
more wished for. The services which Sweden had rendered to 
France in former times were not forgotten, and now that Sweden 
was useless the tsar’s support, ten times more valuable, was 
wanted instead.® 

The British government was advised from Holland, wrote 
Carteret, that Kurakin’s visit to Paris had a political object, and 
must be viewed in conjunction with the missions of Yaguzhinsky 
to Vienna and of Golitsuin to Madrid. Contrary to Dubois’ view, 
he himself believed that an accommodation with the tsar was 
now more practicable than at any time, and could be made to the 
common advantage of England and France. Nothing would serve 
more to avert a war between Russia and Turkey, the expectation 
of which was not unfounded, and France could not form a solid 
alliance with Russia without the king’s participation. The possi- 
bility of giving a guarantee of the Russian succession was not yet 
decided, but should the tsar elect to marry his eldest daughter 
to Prince George of Hesse-Cassel, a joint guarantee might be 
given. On this subject Carteret dilated, speculatively, at length.” 
For his expectation of war between Russia and Turkey Carteret 
had good reason, for he was himself sending instructions to 
Abraham Stanyan at Constantinople, as Stanhope had done in 
1720,® to promote it secretly, impressing on the Turks the damage 
which would be done to them if Peter the Great were successful 
in his Persian enterprise and should monopolize the silk trade. 
To ensure secrecy the dispatch was sent to St. Saphorin at Vienna 
to be forwarded by the private channel used by the Levant 
Company, of which he knew. 


8 Solov’ev, book xviii, ch. ii. 

* Carteret to Schaub, 2 January (0.s.) 1723, British Museum, Add. MS. 22518. 

% See Stanhope to the British envoys at Vienna, with copy of his dispatch to 
Stanyan, 26 July 1720, Record Office, State Papers Dom. Entry Book 270. 

* Carteret to Stanyan, British Museum, Add. MS. 22518, and to St. Saphorin, 
Record Office, Germany, Empire, 48, 5 January (0.s.) 1723. Stanyan did his best to 
counter the efforts of Bonac, but confessed to little expectation of success. See his 
dispatches of 12 and 19 March, 27 May, and 12 December (0.s.), Record Office, Turkey 24. 
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Peter the Great was back at Moscow in the first week of 1723. 
He had carried his arms as far south as Derbent, but his losses of 
men, horses, and transports had been disastrous. For this and 
other reasons *° Campredon thought that he would not risk war 
with Turkey. Failure to obtain an audience he attributed to the 
wish on Peter’s part to await the return of Yaguzhinsky and the 
arrival of Prince Dolgoruky from Paris, whence, he said, Prince 
Kurakin and his son continued to advise that the authority of the 
regent and cardinal would not continue after the king’s approach- 
ing majority.” 

Schaub at this time had little more to report to England than 
an excellent effect produced by Carteret’s late dispatches, shown 
to Dubois. Consulted on instructions to be sent to Campredon, 
now that the tsar was home again, he had advised, he said, that 
above all no eagerness ought to be shown, only goodwill and the 
desire to conclude a defensive alliance with guarantees of the 
Swedish treaties. Rottembourg being ill, he would put off pre- 
senting the statement in writing, which Dubois requested, until 
he was well again, ‘ car c’est le seul homme de ce pais qui puisse 
concourir avec nous 4 donner au Cardinal des saines idées sur le 
sujet du Czar.’ ” 

Campredon’s instructions of 29 January” are interesting 
from the fact that a version preserved at the Record Office ™ 
indicates that their communication to the British govern- 
ment was not always made without reserve. Passages in the 
dispatch set forth the security which an alliance with France 
would give to the tsar’s establishment on the Baltic and the 
advantage to him of placing a French prince, his son-in-law, on 
the throne of Poland. In the Record Office version Persia is 
substituted for the Baltic, and the throne of Russia for that of 
Poland, evidently in deference to British, or Hanoverian, suscepti- 
bilities. And there are other differences. 

In February Louis XV attained his majority, but left the 
direction of affairs still to the duke of Orleans and Dubois. 
There was therefore no change in French policy. The necessity 
of making alliance with Russia in order to thwart Austria,’ but 
in conjunction with the king of England, was still impressed upon 
Campredon. He indeed reported Osterman, who was now nego- 


7 Among them the feeling that, if the tsar were so embroiled, ‘ ! Angleterre sera en 
droit de lui susciter des ennemis et des embarras, comme on suppose ici que cette 
couronne y travaille de tout son pouvoir.’ 

7* Campredon, 6 and 29 January 1723, Sbornik, xlix. 287, 292. 

* Schaub, 20 and 26 January, Record Office, France 178. 

8 Sbornik, lii. 11. ** Foreign Ministers 52. 

* ‘La considération de traverser l'agrandissement de la maison d’ Autriche sera 
constamment commune & la France et & la Grande-Russie’ (Dubois to Campredon, 
10 February, Sbornik, lii. 19). 
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tiating with him in place of the disgraced Shafirov,” to say, ‘ que 
si mes ordres étaient positifs et irrévocables sur l’admission de 
PAngleterre, il ne fallait pas compter, que la négociation allat 
plus loin.’**? But nevertheless he was ordered to persevere in his 
task, without either letting Peter the Great suppose that what 
concerned Great Britain was ‘ notre principal et peut-étre notre 
unique objet ’, or rousing suspicions on the part of George I that 
negotiations were in hand in which he had no part. It was best, 
he was told, to labour, taking counsel of Dolgoruky, to acquire con- 
fidence, and by establishing friendship between the tsar and the 
king of France to gain facilities towards bringing in the king 
of England. But he must observe the utmost secrecy in his 
negotiation, 


car si les Anglais la découvraient . . . ils ne se persuaderaient jamais et ne 
nous tiendraient aucun compte de nos bonnes intentions, et ne man- 
queraient pas de faire des avances 4 |’Empereur; et quand vous auriez 
réussi également et pour la France, et pour’ Angleterre, le secret est encore 
important pour ne pas perdre la Pologne et-le Danemark et pour ne pas 
exciter prématurément les plaintes de la cour de Vienne. 


The king of France, Dubois went on, would undertake no 
engagement contrary to his treaties with Great Britain, and in his 
next dispatch he explained the position of France as follows : 


Vous pouvez toujours assurer, que l’union de la France avec le Czar 
a été non-seulement le principal, mais l’unique objet, que S.A.R. a eu en 
recherchant son amitié, et quesiellea souhaité, quel’ Angleterre y put entrer, 
ce n’a été que pour rompre par la toutes les mesures, que les impériaux 
pourraient prendre avec les princes d’Allemagne, et que si j’ai dit au prince 
Dolgoruky, que la France pouvait absolument traiter sans |’Angleterre, 
c’est au cas qu’elle ne fit pas disposée 4 faire des démarches, que S.A.R. 
jugerait convenables pour satisfaire le Czar et parvenir & sa réconciliation ; 
mais que ce ne peut jamais avoir été & condition de ne pas remplir les 
engagements, pris avec le roi de la Grande Bretagne par les traités, qui 
auraient précédé les liaisons, qu’on prendrait avec 8.M. Cz., parce que 
c’est un maxime, que 8.A.R. a observé religieusement pendant la minorité 
et qui est la premiére régle, que l’on arbore pour le roi majeur, de ne jamais 
manquer a un engagement précédent.”8 


George I on his side insisted that, whether in regard to 
the religious strife in Germany or on other matters, there could 
never be a union between the tsar and the emperor, their interests 
being absolutely incompatible, and that therefore advances should 


6 Campredon described in this dispatch Shafirov’s condemnation to death for 
malversation, his reprieve at the last moment on the scaffold, the confiscation of his 
property, and his exile to Siberia. 

7 Campredon, 26 February, ibid. xlix. 300. 

78 Dubois to Campredon, 26 March and 2 April 1723, Sborntk, lii. 42, 48. 
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not be made to the tsar, but awaited from him. Stating this, 
Carteret concluded : 


L’intention de Sa Majesté est de concourir avec le Duc d’Orléans pour luy 
acquérir le Czar. Sa Majesté ne retractera point ce qu’Elle a cy devant 
avancé touchant l’alliance 4 faire avec la Russie; mais Elle reste per- 
suadée, que tout empressement que l’on fera paraitre sera contraire 4 cette 
fin.” 


Campredon did his best to carry out his impossible instruc- 
tions, but the Russians pressed for positive engagements. Unable 
to give them, he was reduced to keeping his house under plea of 
illness. And there was like embarrassment at Paris, increased 
by Dubois’ physical infirmity. When the British court moved to 
Hanover in June, it was decided to send an envoy thither, Théo- 
dore Chévignard de Chavigny,*' to communicate the contents of 
Campredon’s last dispatches and to ascertain King George’s 
views. He reached Hanover on 14 August, having left Paris just 
before Dubois’ death.®* 

When this happened, another lengthy instruction to Campre- 
don lay ready to send. In it Dubois stated once again that the 
British alliance could not be sacrificed for the sake of a Russian. 
He attributed the delays incurred partly to his own illness, partly 
to the difficulty and necessity of reconciling the pretensions of 
the tsar and the king of England, and urged that the former 
ought to recognize in them the fidelity of France to her existing 
engagements and the reliance which, consequently, he could place 
on such as should be made with him.® Next he criticized the 


” Carteret to Schaub, 18 April (0.s.) 1723, British Museum, Add. MS. 22519. 

% The disease from which he suffered was aggravated in May by a fall from his horse. 

*' Described in his credentials (Record Office, Royal Letters 7) as ‘Le Sieur de 
Chavigny, mon Envoyé Extraordinaire en Italie, se trouvant 4 ma Cour.’ He had 
already done good service in Italy and at Madrid, whither he had been sent to advise 
with Colonel Stanhope in the previous year. Schaub had recommended him in May to 
replace Secretary Destouches in England, who had given much offence. ‘ Chavigny,’ 
he said, ‘ sans naissance, sans appuy, et sans considération dans ce pais,’ had addressed 
himself to him to obtain the post; he had served the Franco-British alliance well at 
Parma and at Madrid, and would be faithful to it (26 May, very secret, Record Office, 
France 178). Carteret, who had known Chavigny when in England with Dubois, 
characterized him as ‘ dévoué au Cardinal... habile et bien-intentionné’, and as 
‘une personne d’ esprit et de droiture, et fort attaché au Cardinal’ (27 March (0.s.) 1722 
and 2 July 1723, British Museum, Add. MSS. 22517-19.) 

* On 10 August. Particulars of his illness and end are in the dispatches of Schaub 
and Secretary Crawfurd, 11 August, Record Office, France 179. 

% * Nous agissons non sur des principes obscurs, mais sur les engagements des 
traités publics, qui nous obligent 4 porter les intéréts de l’ Angleterre et 4 garantir tous 
les états et droits de la maison de Hanovre ; ainsi |’on ne doit point étre étonné, que le 
roi, fidéle aux obligations, qu'il a contractées, non seulement éloigne les occasions 
@agir au contraire, mais encore qu'il prévienne tout ce qui pourrait par la suite le 
mettre dans la nécessité de manquer 4 |’ un des deux engagements, qui par l’événement 
deviendraient opposés, en sorte que ce qui d’abord pouvait n’étre regardé, que comme 
une mesure de bienséance 4 l’égard de l’ Angleterre, est devenu pour S.M. une nécessité 
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counter-project for a treaty submitted by Osterman and for- 
warded by Campredon on 13 March,™ and discussed afresh the 
danger that George I, if he were not satisfied, might be stimulated 
to join in a league against the tsar, a danger foreshadowed by 
advices received for some time past. Reports, he said, that 
France was negotiating a separate alliance with Russia were being 
used not only to foment the king of England’s anger against the 
tsar, but to inspire distrust of France. Chavigny would inform 
Campredon of the results of his mission to Hanover, but the latter 
must make no use of advices received in this or any other way 
without express orders. Dilating further on this and other topics, 
as the instructions sent to Bonac at Constantinople, Dubois ob- 
served that, if the difficulties in regard to the king of England 
were got rid of, others would be of small consideration. Time and 
patience were necessary, and prudence. In conclusion, Dubois 
referred to the Russian armaments believed to be threatening 
Sweden, imputing to that as much as anything the delay which 
had occurred in sending Campredon instructions, and stated that 
in regard to the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin France would 
limit herself to the treaties of Westphalia.™ 

The excuse of the Russian armaments was a false one, for news 
of them was only received towards the end of July. It roused the 
greatest perturbation, and moved George I to seek once more for 
British subsidies in aid of Sweden, on the ground that the tsar, 
after conquering Sweden, might attempt a descent upon Great 
Britain from Gothenburg. The demand was supported by Towns- 
hend and Carteret, both of whom were with the king at Hanover,*’ 
but was resisted by Walpole at home;® and the proposals 
dropped when, early in September, advices came that Peter the 


d’autant plus pressante, que les ministres du €zar ont fait paraitre plus d’ opposition 
a la réconciliation de ce Prince avec cette couronne.’ 

8 Printed separately as ‘ Remarques pour répondre 4 la dépéche de M. de Cam- 
predon du 13 Mars 1723’, Sbornik, lii. 49. 

8 ‘Les négociations pour unir lempereur avec les rois de la Grande-Bretagne, de 
Prusse et de Danemark se continuent avec succés par les soins des ministres de Saxe, 
uniquement appliqués 4 assurer la couronne de Pologne au prince électoral.’ This 
referred particularly to the visits of General Seckendorff and Count Flemming to Berlin 
on the part of the king of Poland with proposals for the league in question, see Droysen, 
Geschichte der preussischen Politik, tv. ii. 341-6, Dubois to Campredon, 9 July 1723, 
Sbornik, lii. 59, and Scott’s dispatches of April, Record Office, Prussia 17. 

8 Dubois to Campredon, Sbornik, lii. 68, dated 1 August 1723, but not sent till after 
his death. Cf. infra, p. 306, note 96. 

8? The original letters are in Record Office, Regencies 4, oan British Museum, 
Add. MS. 32686. Some are printed by Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, ii. 253 foll. 

8° Walpole’s views (in addition to his objection on financial grounds) are illustrated 
in a dispatch to the duke of Newcastle. Any help given to Sweden, he thought, might 
be made in Russia ‘a pretence to prevent a reconciliation betwixt the king and the 
czar, w" I taste very much, and my politicks are in a narrow compasse, if we keep 
perfectly well w** France & the Czar, I am under no apprehensions of foreign dis- 
turbances, w° alone can confound us here’ (31 August (0.s.), Add. MS. 32686). 
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Great. had left his fleet and returned to St. Petersburg, on news, 
it was said, that the Turks had occupied Georgia and were 
threatening Derbent. 

Chavigny, on his arrival at Hanover, expounded at his audi- 
ence Campredon’s negotiation and submitted a memorial from 
Dubois, adding that everything was submitted to the king’s 
judgement, and that there was no thought of raising difficulties ; 
it was only desired to know his sentiments. Expedients to soften 
the tsar, whose hostility was believed to proceed rather from 
anger and from passing humour than from any lasting reason or 
principle, and chiefly from the expulsion of his minister from 
London, might be found, it was argued in the memorial, with- 
out compromising the king. And as he had declared all along 
that there was no question of his attacking the king’s domi- 
nions in Germany—a thing, Dubois remarked, which he was 
aware that France would never allow—but only of some advance 
to be made ‘ pour soulager sa délicatesse sur le prétendu susdit 
grief ’, it was submitted that it would be to the king’s interest 
that a treaty should be concluded upon the footing of such 
a declaration without his inclusion, for which the king of France 
would then be able to work more efficaciously and successfully. 
If the tsar’s objections to a triple alliance could not be overcome, 
and the negotiations consequently should fail, he might be led to 
think that they had only been intended to amuse him and might 
throw himself into other engagements prejudicial to the king of 
England and to France. 

Here was the real object of Chavigny’s mission. Dubois had 
come round to Campredon’s opinion that the only way to proceed 
was by concluding a separate treaty between France and Russia 
first. But of that George I would not hear. Schaub, Carteret 
wrote, had been thoroughly informed of the king’s views, and they 
need not be expounded to him afresh.” It had been demonstrated 
to Chavigny in the first place that it was more to the tsar’s 
advantage to be allied with Great Britain than with any other 
power, unless it were with France ; a point which had never been 
properly submitted by Campredon. And in the second place, that 
the reputation of the Franco-British alliance must inevitably 
suffer were a treaty concluded between France and Russia 
separately ; nothing could be more agreeable to the court of 
Vienna, nor anything more disagreeable than the contrary. Nor 
was it advisable to keep the treaty secret, as suggested, pending 
the inclusion of the king of England in it ; even could the secret 
be kept, the tsar ought not to be allowed to think for a moment 


* The reference is to a memorandum of 19 April (0.8.), of which there are copies, 


Record Office, Regencies 4 (enclosed to Walpole on 23 August) and Russia 107, and 
British Museum, Add. MS. 22519, 
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that he could separate France from Great Britain. The appre- 
hension of engagements between him and other powers was quite 
imaginary ; he could not be sure of the quiet enjoyment of his 
conquests unless solidly allied with Great Britain and France. 
To Chavigny’s assurances that the duke of Orleans would make 
no scruple about informing the tsar that the king of England had 
been consulted and that the difficulties came entirely from the 
Russian side, and to his request to know whether the latter would 
give facilities for a reconciliation and, if so, what, it had been 
replied that complete confidence was maintained in the court of 
France and: that the tsar was well aware thereof, seeing that the 
king of England treated with him only through that court. It 
was absurd that he should so indulge his passion in regard to the 
expulsion of Bestuzhev, about which enough had been said.” 

Before this answer was made to Chavigny news was to hand of 
Dubois’ death and of the appointments of the duke of Orleans 
to replace him as first minister, and of Fleurian de Morville, secre- 
tary of marine and formerly ambassador at the Hague, as secretary 
for foreign affairs. Schaub expressed his satisfaction ; Morville, 
he wrote, was imbued with proper principles and was faithful to 
the Quadruple Alliance, and both he and the count de Maurepas, 
the new secretary of marine, were under obligations to himself. 
And he received assurance that if, after imposing his will upon 
Sweden, the tsar should turn his arms to reinstate the dukes of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Holstein-Gottorp, or to recover for 
Sweden her lost provinces in Germany, then the duke of Orleans 
would be ready to concert all measures possible to maintain the 
guarantees given.” 

But before long Schaub was less well satisfied. Backwardness 
on the part of Morville, which he attributed at first to want of 
acquaintance with foreign affairs, he now found, he said, to be 
due'to adherence to the policy of a separate treaty. After receipt 
of Carteret’s dispatch, at a long conference with the duke of 
Orleans and Morville he resolutely combated their arguments, 
obtaining in the end, he says, the duke’s admission that a firm 
front must be presented to the tsar, and his positive assertion 
that he would never hesitate if it were necessary to choose 
between alliance with Great Britain and with Russia. But it was 
important, he argued—Schaub gives his reasoning at length—to 
attach the tsar, and in doing so the king of England’s interests 
would be thoroughly provided for. 

Schaub had long perceived, he said, that Campredon could not 
hold his own against the tsar, and thought him likely to be sent 


* Carteret to Schaub, 21 August, Record Office, Regencies 4, a copy sent to 
Walpole. 
*1 Schaub, 11 and 12 August, Record Office, France 179. 
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back soon to Stockholm and to be replaced by Lieutenant-General 
de Céet, a Lorrainer, entirely of Rottembourg’s principles, and 
one who ‘ ne feroit pas valoir le Czar plus que de raison’. He 
testified to the zeal of the duke of Orleans for concerting 
measures against the tsar, when it had been feared that he would 
invade Sleswick or Mecklenburg, and quoted his admission that 
‘les Traittés qu’on fait avec Luy ne sont pas infiniment seurs 
quand il a des occasions favorables d’y manquer ’.” 

It appears, indeed, from Morville’s dispatches to Campredon 
that there was actual distrust of the tsar at Paris now. On 
20 August he wrote : 





Je regois . . . votre lettre du 23 Juillet. Ce qu’elle contient fait con- 
naitre de plus en plus l’impossibilité de traiter avec le Czar jusqu’a ce qu'il 
ait fixé ses projets et ses idées, et comme il n’a pas jugé & propos de vous 
les confier, il faut attendre, que le temps et les occasions permettent 
de juger, si le Roi peut avec siireté prendre des engagements avec ce Prince 
et les exécuter. 


And in his next dispatch, of 26 August, grave suspicion was 
expressed of the tsar’s intentions towards Turkey, since Dolgo- 
ruky’s utterances, Morville said, left little doubt that he intended 
to declare war, in spite of his treaties and of the assurances which 
had procured the pacificatory orders sent to the marquis de Bonac. 


Je vous répéterai encore que, plus ce Prince est dissimulé dans ses 
desseins, plus vous devez étre ferme & ne vous écarter, pour quelque con- 
sidération que ce puisse étre, des ordres, que je vous ai envoyés par votre 
courrier.*3 


But the project of a separate treaty between France and Russia 
was still pressed. Replying at great length to a dispatch from 
Carteret of 19 September,™ in which it was stated that ‘ le Roy 
regarde la signature conjointe comme une circonstance essentielle 
a la réputation de ce Traitté,’ Schaub still reported Morville 
to be firm in the contrary opinion.” To alter his mind he pro- 
posed to use the influence of Count Rottembourg, at present 
absent from Paris, when he returned. Of the polite expressions 
of the duke of Orleans, outwardly more amenable, he expressed 
distrust. Three days later he wrote, ‘M° de Rottembourg a 
rempli mon attente,’ having shown (1) that the tsar’s alliance 
could only be useful and safe for France if the king of England 
were a party to it, (2) that the tsar could take no effective engage- 


* Schaub, 4 September, secret, ibid. % Sbornik, lii, 100 foll. 

** Record Office, Regencies 5, British Museum, Add. MS. 22519. 

* He urged that ‘lalliance du Czar était trop convenable aux deux Couronnes, et 
que les liaisons avec  Empereur étaient trop 4 craindre, pour qu’on dit s’arréter 4 la 
signature conjointe, pourvu que le Czar, en signant avec la France seule, donnat 
davance tous les securetez que Sa Majesté pourroit désirer.’ 
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ments with the emperor, and (3) that, even if he were imbued 
with the belief that France would sign with him separately, 
security being given for the king of England’s interests, it would 
be easy to delay the affair and amuse him while it was being put 
in order. Rottembourg reported leaving the duke of Orleans and 
Morville in a thoroughly good disposition, and he himself (Schaub) 
would not let his understanding with him appear and would quietly 
await the next advices from Campredon.” A few days later Schaub 
wrote to Robert Walpole in Engiand : ‘ It seems we may reason- 
ably expect, that no separate treaty will bear between France 
and the Czar, without England’s being included.’ ” 

On 10 October was signed the treaty of Charlottenburg between 
Great Britain and Prussia. It was in due course communicated 
to the French government, and, in accordance with Carteret’s 
expectation, had a strong effect. Schaub and Horatio Walpole, 
the latter lately arrived at Paris, reported French satisfaction with 
the treaty ® and a changed attitude on the part of Morville in 
consequence of it, and later they wrote that it had without doubt 
put an end to the idea of a separate treaty with Russia, 


puisquils n’ont jamais pu regarder le Czar que comme un Allié trop 
éloigné sans la jonction du Roy de Prusse ; & laquelle ils voyent ne pouvoir 
plus parvenir sans le concours de Sa Majesté.1 


In Morville’s remaining dispatches of the year to Campredon 
his desire for a Russian alliance was still expressed, but it was 


%* Schaub to Carteret,4 and 7 October, Record Office, France 179. Morville’s 
prejudices, he said, were derived from the late cardinal’s papers. ‘ Effectivement il 
a simplement signé les instructions qui avoient été dressées par Mr. de Besenwald 
pour Campredon en méme tems que Chavigny vous fut expédié. Le Cardinal ne les 
a pas cru incompatibles avec ce qu’il nous devoit. Au contraire ils’ étoit imaginé qu’il 
feroit approuver 4 Sa Majesté méme le seul moyen qu’il envisageoit pour lier le Czar, 
comme Chavigny vous l’a expliqué. Et Mr. de Morville n’a pas osé penser autrement ni 
s’en rapporter 4 moy, sachant que le Cardinal m’avoit cru préoccupé contre le Czar. 
Mais les discours de Mr. de Rotembourg luy ont fait plus d’impression.’ ‘ Besenwald ’ 
was Jean Victor de Besenval, Baron de Brunstatt, a Swiss, like Schaub, and 
formerly French envoy to Poland (see the Recueil des Instructions, ii. 217, iv. 282). 
Scott refers to ‘le grand crédit auquel M‘ de Buzenval est parvenu tout d’un coup’ 
at Paris, attributing it to the desire of placing a French prince, married to a tsarevna, 
on the throne of Poland (to Townshend, 30 January 1723, Record Office, Prussia 17). 

* 13 October, and further 26 October, Record Office, France 179. 

*6 “Ce Traitté nous fournira un argument trés solide, pour faire revenir la Cour de 
France de tout empressement 4 se lier avec le Czar, si ce n’est en signant conjointe- 
ment avec le Roy le Traitté avec Sa Majesté Czarienne’ (to Schaub, 24 October (0.s.), 
British Museum, Add. MS. 22519). 

* Seeing that ‘Sa Majesté a si efficacement obvié aux mandges des Cours de Vienne 
et de Dresde pour détourner le Roy de Prusse de l’ union avec les Couronnes d’ Angleterre 
et de France.’ 

00 3 November and 5 December, Record Office, France 179. And further, 
2 February 1724 (British Museum, Add. MS. 32738): ‘ Nous serions pourtant plus 
questionnans, si nous avions encore 4 combattre icy le désir qu’ils avoient cydevant 
de s’allier séparément avec le Czar. Mais Sa Majesté leur en a fait passer l’envie par 
son renouvellement d’alliance avec le Roy de Prusse.’ 
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clearly stated that the tsar’s supposed designs made it impossible 
unless the king of England were included. Campredon for his 
part could report some progress. He wrote to Chavigny : 


Aprés bien des peines et des difficultez, le Czar m’a fait dire par le Ministre 
qui négotie avec moy de sa part qu’il consentoit que sa réconciliation avec 
le Roy d’Angleterre se négotiat par la médiation du Roy, et qu’il m’instrui- 
roit incessament de ses griefs et de la satisfaction qu’il devoit justement 
attendre des bons offices de Sa Majesté pour le rétablissement d’une bonne 
intelligence entre ces deux Princes, puisqu’elle la jugeoit nécessaire a la 
seureté des Etats de 8.M.B. et au maintien de la tranquillité générale.™ 


The ‘ griefs ’ were shortly delivered to Campredon in a memo- 
randum in the tsar’s own hand. It was demanded in satisfaction 
(1) that Mecklenburg should be evacuated and the duke be 
properly compensated, (2) that the king of England should help 
to obtain from the king of Denmark exemption from the Sound 
tolls for vessels trading from the tsar’s provinces conquered from 
Sweden, (3) that he should support in concert with the tsar the 
interests of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, (4) an indemnity in 
money for King George’s action in prolonging the war with 
Sweden, (5) that the tsar should be allowed to engage all sorts of 
English artizans for his service and to send his own subjects to 
England to learn, as had been fully permitted in the time of 
William III and Anne, (6) that two Russians implicated in the 
tsarevich’s conspiracy should be surrendered. Such demands 
can hardly have been made seriously. Morville in his reply 
stated that the tsar’s injunction of secrecy rendered it impossible 
to lay them before the king of England.’ 

The duke of Orleans, worn out by his excesses, died of a fit of 
apoplexy on 2 December.’* He was replaced as first minister 
by the duke of Bourbon, but the real power passed into the hands 
of the young king’s preceptor, Fleury, bishop of Fréjus. French 
policy continued outwardly the same. Greatly as a Russian 
alliance was desired, in the present circumstances the British 
could not be sacrificed for ft. Every effort was made to reconcile 
George I with Peter, and Prince Kurakin, who came again to 
Paris early in 1724, supported the endeavours. But George 
steadily refused to allow anything more than that the mutual 
offences should be consigned to oblivion. He laid stress on the 


'. The dispatch and Chavigny’s reply, of 22 October and 13 November respectively, 
Record Office, Russia 107, copies. Le Dran, in his account of the relations between 
France and Russia up to 1726 cites a dispatch of Campredon to Paris of the same date 
and of similar import, which is not among those printed (Sbornik, xlix. 62). 

1 Le Dran,l.c., from a translation forwarded by Campredon on 15 November ; 
Morville to Campredon, 24 December, Sbornik, lii. 134. The two Russians, we learn 
elsewhere, were the brothers Veselovsky. 

1% Fullaccountsare given by Schaub and Horatio Walpole, Record Office, France 179. 

'% See his credentials, dated 13 February (0.s.) 1724, Kurakin Archives, ii. 158. 
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point that the flourishing state of his affairs at home, and his 
alliance with Prussia, rendered him careless of what the tsar 
might attempt against him, in spite of the Russo-Swedish treaty 
concluded in February, and its secret article in favour of the 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp.™ 

Yet while in appearance the relations of Great Britain and 
France remained the same, there was this important difference, 
that the personal sentiments of the new French ministers towards 
the Hanoverian establishment in England were not those of the 
duke of Orleans and Dubois. In fact, the French court made 
little secret of its sympathy with the Chevalier de St.Georges. The 
duke of Bourbon told Kurakin that he himself and the king and 
the whole court were for him, though they could not in the present 
situation of European affairs so declare themselves ; if, however, 
there should be disturbance to the alliance with Great Britain 
from the British side, France would take her own measures and 
be ready to combine with Russia to restore him, a thing which 
two so powerful monarchies would find it easy to effect.’ 
Peter the Great on his s'dte kept always in touch with the 
Jacobites, in order that the Chevalier might be ready to his hand 
as an instrument against George I, if wanted, and those in his 
service, as Admirals Thomas Gordon and Lord Duffus and General 
Lacy, lost no opportunity of inciting him in the cause. 

In March 1724 Prince Kurakin reported to his master the 
result of a special investigation which he had made into the 
subject of the attitude of the new French government towards 
Great Britain and towards Russia. While it was irrevocably 
intended, he said, to establish a close and indissoluble alliance 
with Russia, ministers were yet resolved to maintain the accord 
with Great Britain, which had become almost traditional, and 
obligatory. But the duke of Bourbon had no personal inclination 
to’ King George, as had the duke of Orleans, while the bishop of 
Fréjus, so far as could be judged from his conversation, was 
innately his enemy. In spite of the desire lately manifested to 
conclude a treaty with Russia separately, a desire which he 

* See the lengthy correspondence of the duke of Newcastle and Horatio Walpole, 


British Museum, Add. MS. 32738. The principal subjects treated of are the tsar’s 
demands, the Russo-Swedish treaty, and (privately) the real inclinations of the bishop 
of Fréjus. 

6 Solov’ev, J. c. He says that one Colonel Dobion, otherwise Perent, accom- 
panied by General Dillon, brought Kurakin an ukaz dated 5 April (0.s.) 1724, in conse- 
quence of which the prince spoke to the duke of Bourbon about the Jacobites, receiving 
the reply above stated. This ‘ Perent’, we learn from a dispatch of Peter the Great 
to Kurakin of 16 February (0.s.) 1724 (Kurakin Archives, i. 34), had come to St. Peters- 
burg saying that the duke of Bourbon was a good friend to the Jacobites, and asking 
that when the duke spoke to Kurakin about their affairs the latter should be instructed 
to show complaisance. 

17 *Sanguinaire, Catholique Romain, et Jacobite 4 outrance’ (Westphal, 5 July 
1723, per Glenorchy, 27 July, Record Office, Denmark 46). 
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(Kurakin) had done his best to foster, there was real anxiety to 
reconcile the tsar with the king of England. But while France 
was bound to Great Britain by present necessity, Russia was 
looked upon as her natural and permanent ally in the future.’ 
Horatio Walpole summed up the situation on 24 April : 


Upon the whole, My Lord, I am of opinion that the intentions of this 
court are sincere to act in concert with his Majesty for the preservation 
of the peace of the North as well as of the South, as having a natural 
dependence and influence on one another, but that they are extremely 
desirous that an Union between his Majesty France and the Czar should 
be the foundation of it, and that they will not care to think of any other 
measures untill they are fully apprised of the Czar’s last resolution upon 
it, which they hope will be favorable to that purpose, and that they shall 
have it very soon, that in the mean time they earnestly beg patience 
and inclination on our side to conclude an Alliance with Muscovy, being 
not at all apprehensive that anything can happen to disturb the tran- 
quility of the North before the sentiments and views of the Czar are 
thoroughly known.) 


During the remainder of the year the French government 
earnestly pressed its endeavours, and in October, having obtained 
some small concessions from George I, it was even sanguine that 
a draft treaty sent to St. Petersburg would be accepted. But 


in vain : Peter the Great would have his full satisfaction, and at 
his death in February 1725 the situation remained unchanged. 


J. F. CHANCE. 


10 Memorandum of 13 March 1724, Kurakin Archives, iii. 243-50. 
% British Museum, Add. MS. 32738. 
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Burgundian Notes 
I. Tuer ALPINE Son-tn-Law oF EPWwARD THE ELDER! 


THE continental marriages of the daughters of Edward the 
Elder present difficulties which have not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. The earliest author who mentions more than one is 
Ethelwerd, who wrote in the last quarter of the tenth century and 
who claimed to be descended from the West Saxon royal line. 
The preface to his Chronicle is addressed to a certain Matilda, to 
whom he writes as his kinswoman. She cannot, therefore, be the 
abbess of Quedlinburg to whom Widukind dedicated his Saxon 
history, for she was the daughter of Otto the Great by his second 
marriage with Adelaide the Burgundian. The lady addressed was 
probably Matilda, abbess of Essen, daughter of Liudolf, Otto’s 
son by his first marriage with Edith. Ethelwerd brings together 
a string of facts relating to the foreign alliances of various members 
of the English reigning house. He begins with the marriage of 
Alfred’s daughter Ailfthrythe to Baldwin of Flanders. Then he 
mentions the daughters of Edward the Elder: first, Eadgyfu 
married to Charles the Simple ; secondly, Eadhild, wife to Hugh, 
son of Robert, the great duke. Next he says, 


Alias vero duas Aedestanus rex tali ratione misit ad Oddonem, ut quae 
ab eis placuisset, sibi in matrimonium elegisset ; cui visa est melior Eadgyde, 
ex qua tu principium tenes nativitatis ; alteram vero subiunxit cuidam regi 
iuxta Iupitereos montes, de cuius prole nulla nobis notitia extet, tam pro 


' T am greatly indebted to my friend the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge for advice and for 
references ; but he must not be taken as in any way responsible for my conclusions. 
The abundant stores of his library at Grindelwald have enabled me to consult works 
which would not otherwise have been at my disposal, but even with these advantages 
it is probable that I have overlooked some publications which have appeared since the 
paper was originally written several years ago. 

2 Diimmler, Otto der Grosse, p. 9, n. 2; p. 290, n. 2. 
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extenso spatio, quam per obruptionem quodam modo temporum: sed 
vestrum hoc opus est innotescere auribus nostris.* 


This account agrees with that of Hrotsvit, the nun of 
Gandersheim, who in her heroic Gesta Ottonis, finished in 967, 


tells us how Henry the Saxon desired to provide a wife for his 
firstborn son. 


Trans mare legatos sed transmisit bene cautos 
zentis ad Anglorum terram sat deliciosam, 
Demandans ut continuo cum munere misso 
Aedwardi regis natam peterent Eaditham.! 


The English king thereupon sent his sister : 


Necnon germanam secum transmisit Adivam, 
Quae fuit aetatis meriti pariterque minoris ; 
Quo sic maiorem prorsus conferret honorem 
Oddoni, nato famosi regis amando, 

Egregiae binas stirpis mittendo puellas, 

Ut sibi quam vellet sponsam licito sociaret.® 


Otto chose ‘ Eadit veneranda’, but what became of her sister 
is not stated. All we have learned from Hrotsvit is that she was 
known to Germans, or at least to Germans who wrote Latin verses, 


as Adiva. 


For a full account of the alliances of the nine daughters of 
Edward the Elder we have to pass on to the twelfth century and 
the Gesta Regum of William of Malmesbury. William plainly 
made use of the account given by Ethelwerd, but he seems also 
in dealing with the reign of Athelstan to have incorporated a good 
deal of what he found in quodam volumine vetusto.® Bishop Stubbs 
takes this to be ‘ a poetical life or panegyric’ on Athelstan, of 
which no trace has since been discovered.*. Whatever be his 
authority, William’s statements are unusually precise, although 
it is manifest that he was ill-informed as to the names and relation- 
ships of some of the continental princes whom he mentions. There 
are three passages in the Gesta Regum which bear on the subject. 
Of these the first is introduced incidentally in an account of the 
contemporary foreign history ; the second contains the genealogy 
of Edward’s family by his second and third wives ; and the third 
forms part of the narrative of the reign of Athelstan. I place the 
three accounts in parallel columns. 


* Monum. hist. Brit., pp. 499 f. 

* Gesta Ottonis, 74-7, ed. P. von Winterfeld, 1902. 
> Ibid., 112-7. ® Gesta Regum, § 132. 

? Ibid., ii. pref., p. Ixi. 





§ 112 

Huic [Conrado] 
successit filius Hen- 
ricus, qui misit ad 
Athelstanum regem 
Anglorum pro dua- 
bus sororibus suis 
Aldgitha et Edgi- 
tha; quarum pos- 
teriorem filio suo 
Othoni collocavit, 
alteram cuidam 
duci iuxta Alpes 
nuptum dedit. 
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§ 126 

Tulit [Edwardus] ex illa 
{Elfleda] sex filias, Edfle- 
dam, Edgivam, Ethelhildam, 
Ethildam, Edgitham, EIf- 
givam. .. . Edgifam dedit 
pater Carolo regi. ..; Ethil- 
dam frater Ethelstanus Hu- 
goni, Edgitham et Elfgivam 
idem germanus misit Hen- 
rico Alamannorum impera- 
tori, quarum  secundam 
Othoni filio ille locavit, al- 
teram cuidam duci iuxta 
Alpes. Suscepit etiam ex 
tertia uxore, Edgiva voca- 
bulo, . . . filias duas, Edbur- 
gam et Edgivam. ... Ed- 
givam ... coniunxit frater 


April 


§ 135 

[Edelstanus] per- 
penso consilio, quod 
quatuor sorores ha- 
beret, in quibus prae 
ter aetatis discrimen 
nihil de formae gratia 
dissideret, duas pos- 
tulanti Caesari misit 
... Tertiam legitima 
copula sortitus est 
comparem Lodovicus 
Aquitanorum _prin- 
ceps, de genere Caroli 
magni superstes. 
Quartam .. . Hugo 
rex Francorum per 
nuntios a germano 
expetiit. 


Ethelstanus Lodowico Aqui- 
tanorum principi. 


It is important to notice that, in § 126, William of Malmesbury 
expressly assigns the marriage of the wife of Charles the Simple 


to the reign of Edward the Elder, and those of the four younger 
sisters to that of Athelstan, who came to the throne in 925, The 
correctness of the former statement is confirmed by the fact that 
Charles the Simple’s first wife, Frederuna, died early in 916 or 
917, and that Lewis IV (d’Outremer), his son by Edgiva, was born 
in 920 or 921. That the marriage took place before 919 may be 
inferred from the silence of Flodoard, whose Annals begin in that 


year. In like manner, the accuracy of William’s date for the 
marriage of Edith with Otto the Great is certain, and we may not 
unreasonably accept his evidence on this point in regard to the 
other three marriages.* It is plain, however, that in § 126 William 


® See A. Eckel, Charles le Simple, p. 104 (1899). 

® Similarly the facts that William assigns the younger Edgiva to Edward’s third 
marriage, and states that it was by Athelstan, that is, not before 925, that she 
was wedded to Lewis, prince of the Aquitanians, de genere Caroli magni superstes. 
hardly permit us to identify this prince with the deposed emperor Lewis III, who died 
in 928, as Bishop Stubbs did (pref. to William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ii, pp. lii. 
liii). But it is surely impossible to maintain that ‘the king near the mountains of 
Jupiter’ of Ethelwerd is a different person from ‘ the duke near the Alps’ of William 
whom Dr. Stubbs accepted as Alberic. Nor does ‘ Lewis, prince of the Aquitanians’ 
appear a likely designation for the emperor Lewis, though the reference to Charles 
the Great may point to a confusion in William’s mind of two distinct persons; in 
other words, he may have found authority for a marriage with a certain Lewis of 
Aquitaine, and have wrongly identified him with his namesake the ex-emperor. 
According to the Art de vérifier les dates, pt. 2, x. 93 (ed. 1818), Ebles Manzer, count 
of Poitou, married as his third wife Adéle or Alaine, daughter of Edward the Elder. 
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has inadvertently transposed Edgitham et Elfgivam: there is no 
doubt about the name of Otto the Great’squeen. In § 112, however, 
where her name is given correctly, her sister appears as Aldgitha. 
It must be left uncertain whether Hrotsvit’s form Adiva repre- 
sents Elfgiva or Aldgitha, or whether William became confused 
among the numerous similar names of the sisters, Elfleda, 
Ethelhilda, Ethilda, Edgitha, Elfgiva, Edburga, and Edgiva. 

Adiva, if we may adopt this name for convenience, was sent with 
Edith toGermany in 928. Edith at once married Otto and bore him 
her only son in the following year. Adiva, the younger sister (as 
Hrotsvit expressly and Ethelwerd by implication describe her), 
may have been no older than thirteen or fourteen. Ethelwerd’s 
language makes it clear that he never heard of her returning to 
England, and the presumption is that she stayed on at the German 
court until she found a husband. She was married, Ethelwerd says, 
cuidam regi iuxta Iwpitereos montes, in other words, to a king whose 
dominions lay near the mons Jovis, or the Great St. Bernard. He 
appears as ‘a duke near the Alps’ twice over in William of 
Malmesbury. Who was this husband ? 

1. The English editor of Ethelwerd, following the Art de vérifier 
les dates,” made him, the deposed emperor Lewis III, the Blind, i 
and supposed Charlys ‘Constantinus’ to be the issue of this 
marriage. Charles, jiowever, was of an age to take part in legal 
business in 923," and ‘his father died in the summer of 928.” 
Waitz prudently r&jected this identification, though he was 
unable to propose ynother with confidence.“ 

2. Diimmler beligved that he had discovered the husband in a 
certain Burgundian Duke Alberic, whom Bishop Stubbs thought 
to be a very obscure person."* His pedigree has since been worked 
out by M. Poupardin.” He was a son of Majolus, viscount of 
Narbonne, and married Etola ™* the daughter of Raculf, count of 


There is a discrepancy in tle account given by Ademar of Chabannes. In one place he 
says that Eblus married Adelam, filiam Rosi Rotomagensis, that is, the daughter of Rollo 
or Rolf the Norman (Chron., pp. 143 f., ed. J. Chabanon, 1897); but in the earlier 
recension of his Chronicle, preserved only in a fragment, he makes Eblus’s father, 
Ranulf IT, marry Adelina, daughter of Ruinus, by whom he means Rollo (p. 198). 

* Pt. ZS, x. 379, wheregthe wife is called Edgive. 

" Bishop Stubbs inelfned to this jdentification of Ethelwerd’s ‘king near - 
mountains of Jupiter’ : pref. to Williagn of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ii, p. liv, n. 
But see above, n. 9. ’ 2 Chartes de Cluny, 242, vol. i, 233 £. (1876). 

" R. Poupardin, Le R&yaume de, Provence, p. 226 (1901). 

4 Jahrbiicher der deutschen Geschicht unter Heinrich I, p. 135, n. 4. (ed. 3, 1885). 

'S Otto der Grosse, p. 9, n. 3. é 

'* W. of Malmesbury, esta Regu m, ii, pref., p. lii. 

" Le Royaume de Bourgogne, py. 213 ff. (1907). 

'* The name appears jn various forms: see Poupardin, ibid., p. 213 n. One is 
Tholosana, found in a Cluny document of 935 (Chartes de Cluny, 432, vol. i. 420 f.). 
The charter was wrongly ames by Guichenon, Bibl. Sebus., p. 168, to 899: see the 
Art de vérifier les dates, pt. 2. xi. 13. A pedigree is given by H. Bresslau, Konrad 11, 
ii. 36, n. 5 (1884). 
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Macon, whom he succeeded in that office. The document on 
which Diimmler relied was printed ‘from the original’ by 
Mabillon ” and is dated in 958. According to it Burchardus miles, 
filius Alberici ducis, gave to the monastery of Brai the body of 
St. Pavatius the Confessor, which ea Anglia attulit cum aliquibus 
religiosis quos avunculus eius rex Aedredus ei dederat de coenobio 
de Persora. Unfortunately the charter must be rejected as a 
forgery.” In the final clauses there is no separation of act and 
date ; and the day of the month is given in the modern way and 
not in accordance with the Roman calendar. It would be interest- 
ing if we could trace the origin of this Pershore legend. C. von 
Kalckstein wrote confidently in support of the identification 
involved in it, but he had no authority beyond the charter itself, 
and he took the name Adiva which he assigned to Burchard’s 
mother simply from Hrotsvit, who does not mention the marriage 
at all.” 

3. But even if we were to admit the genuineness of the charter, 
the fact that Alberic held lands in the country of Besancon * 
would not make him a duke near the Alps, far less a king near 
the mountains of Jupiter. The only person who satisfies this 
description is Conrad the Peaceable, king of Burgundy ; and he 
was actually resident at Otto the Great’s court from about 937 to 
942. He must have been some years younger than Adiva, since he is 
called filius parvus by Flodoard in 937.” He cannot have been born 
earlier than 922, and was probably not born until some six years 
or more later, while Adiva may have been more than twenty-two 
or twenty-three years old in 937. Of few sovereigns whose reigns 
cover a large number of years is the personal history so obscure as 
that of Conrad of Burgundy, and he was king for fifty-six years. 
According to the Art de vérifier les dates™ he was twice married, 
first to Adelana or Adela, whose origin is unknown, and secondly 
to Matilda, daughter of Lewis IV of France. Now, since Matilda 
cannot have been born before 940, and was possibly not born until 
948,°* and since Conrad’s daughter Gisela, who married Henry the 
Wrangler, duke of Bavaria, had herself a son in 973, it is evident 
that Matilda was not Gisela’s mother.”’ The earlier marriage is 
attested by a charter for the monastery of Cluny, dated 23 March 


'® Acta Sanctorum O, 8. B., saec. v. 245; Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens, ix. 622. 

* So too F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens, p. 59, n. 2. 

* Gesch. des franzisichen Kinigthums unter den ersten Capetingern, i. 256, 298, 321 
(1877). * Poupardin, Le Royaume de Bourgogne, pp. 214 f. 

*% Annales, p. 68, ed. P. Lauer, 1906. 

** Cf. Poupardin, Le Royaume de Bourgogne, p. 66 and n. 4. 

* Pt. 2, x. 386. 

** Poupardin, Le Royaume de Bourgogne, p. 384, n.-1, p. 386, n. 4. 

* Siegfried Hirsch rightly saw that a previous marriage must be assumed, but 
thought there was no evidence of the fact or of the first wife’s name: Jahrbiicher des 
Deutschen Reichs unter Heinrich II, p- 87, n. 3 (1862). 
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963," whereby Conrad grants lands to the abbey pro remedio anime 
nostrae Adelane videlicet regi nae et infantum nostrorum.” Matilda 
must therefore have married him after this date and before 966, 
when she is definitely mentioned as his wife. Hence it seems to 
follow that Gisela, the mother of the emperor Henry II, and 
mother-in-law of King Stephen of Hungary, was Conrad’s daughter 
by this Adelana.** Her name is known only through this single 
charter,” preserved in a relatively late copy ; so that little stress 
can be laid on its precise form. But putting it side by side with 
the daughter of Edward the Elder who married the king near the 
mountains of Jupiter—the Elfgiva, or Aldgitha, who married the 
duke near the Alps—we can hardly be rash in venturing upon an 
identification ; though of course the fact that Adelana is only 
known to us, as it were by chance, through a single incidental 
reference, leaves it possible that Conrad had yet an earlier wife, 
who died before his marriage with Adelana. 

4. An alternative suggestion, which at first seemed tempting, 
I have been compelled after careful consideration to reject. 
There is evidence that Conrad had at one time a mistress, con- 
cerning whom there has been a good deal of discussion. For a long 
time it was maintained that she was Adelana herself, whom he 
subsequently married. But this has been shown to be impossible, 
because she afterwards entered lawful wedlock while Conrad was 
alive and married. It can be proved from a series of charters, first 
that she had a son by Conrad, Burchard, who became archbishop 
of Lycus, and secondly that she had several children by her 
husband Anselm, who was apparently count of Nyon. 

a. Hugh of Flavigny, a writer of the beginning of the twelfth 
century, records the appointment to the archbishopric of Lyons 
of Burchard, Rodulfi regis frater, Conradi ex concubina filius, and 
adds that he obtained the see in infantia.* The date will be 978 
or 979, since a document of 984, in the twelfth indiction, is in the 
archbishop’s sixth year.* That Burchard was brother to Rodulf II 
is attested by several documents. One will suffice. On 28 July 
1011, in a grant to the church of St. Maurice at Vienne, the king 
speaks of Burchardo Lugdunensi archiepiscopo fratre nostro dilecto.* 

b. A document of 1005, preserved in a contemporary copy, 
contains a deed of exchange between Burchard, archbishop of 


* The twenty-sixth year of Conrad’s reign. 

* Chartes de Cluny, 1152, vol. ii. 242 (1880). 

*° Historiae Patriae Monumenta, Chart. i. 210. 

** Poupardin, Le Royaume de Bourgogne, p. 385, n. 2; cf. p. 384, n. 2. 

* The Art de wrifier, ubi supra, also refers to Cluny charters of 937 and 944, but 
I have sought them in vain. 

3 Chron. Virdun., Monum. Germ. hist., viii. 367. 

“* Gall. Christ. iv, instr. p. 6 (ed. 1876). 

*® Cartul. de [ Abb. de Saint-André-le-Bas, ed. U. Chevalier (Lyons, 1869), p. 251, 
app., no. 41*. 
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Lyons, and Anselm, bishop of Aosta, wherein the latter grants 
to Burchard certain land at Oponlongis infra comitatum Ottingin 
vocatum, hoc est quicquid inibi habere visus est ex parte matris sue 
Aldiud, quod rex Chuonradus ei prebuit.* Another document was 
confirmed in 1002 at a placitum attended among others by 
Anselmus pater Anselmi episcopi and by Anselmus episcopus Augus- 
tiniensis ;** and a second document of 1002 bears the signum donni 
archipresulis Burcardi et fratris sui Anselmi episcopi.® Since, then, 
Burchard son of Conrad, and Anselm son of Anselm, were brothers, 
it follows that Aldiud was mother to both of them ; and the deed of 
1005 shows that she received property from Conrad. Now Bishop 
Anselm had also a brother, likewise named Burchard, who became 
archbishop of Vienne. There exists a grant by this Burchard and 
his brother Udolric, to the church of St. Peter without the Walls 
at Vienne, of certain vineyards in the territory of Geneva, pro 
remedio animarum nostrarum vel pro genitore nostro Anselmo sive 
pro genitrice nostra Aaldui.® The date is 19 August 1017.8 From 
a combination of the evidence here given it results that Alduid 
or Aaldui was the mother by Conrad of Burchard of Lyons, and 
by Anselm of Burchard of Vienne, Ulric, and Anselm bishop of 
Aosta." Her name has been modernized as Aldein by Carutti,” 
and as Aldvige by Gerbaix Sonnaz ;* but neither of these forms 
is authorized by the documents from which our sole information 
is derived. Aldiud should probably be corrected into Alduid.“ 
It is very tempting to see in Alduid or Aaldui a corruption of 
an Anglo-Saxon name, and to identify the bearer of it with the 
daughter of Edward the Elder. But chronological reasons forbid 
it. Burchard of Lyons lived on to 1031, his half-brother of Vienne 
to 1029, and Anselm to 1034. They cannot be supposed the 
children of a lady whose birth took place about 915, unless their 
longevity was, for the Middle Ages, quite unexampled ; and if 
the elder Burchard was made archbishop in infantia in 978 the 
dates of birth of the whole family will hardly be reconcilable with 
the age of the presumed Anglo-Saxon mother. One regrets to 


** Hist. Patr. Monum., Chart. ii. 91 (1853). 

* L. Cibrario and D. C. Promis, Documenti, Sigilli, e Monete (Turin, 1833), p. 7. 

* Hist. Patr. Monum., Chart. ii. 84. 

* Cartul. de Saint-André-le-Bas, p. 256, app. no. 47*. In the document of 1011 
cited above, n. 35, King Rodulf speaks of both Burchards as archbishops and as his 
brothers. Odolric also appears as brother of Burchard of Lyons in an undated charter 
printed in the Hist. Patr. Monum., Chart. ii. 73. 

“ The twenty-fifth year of Rodulf. 

*' So Cibrario, Storia della Monarchia di Savoia, i. (Turin, 1840), p. Ll, n. 2; G. de 
Manteyer, Les Origines de la Maison de Savoie en Bourgogne (Ecole Francaise de Rome, 
Mélanges @ Archéologie et d Histoire, xix. 465-484, 1899). 

* Il Conte Umberto I e il Re Ardoino (ed. Turin, 1888), p. 301; Regesta Comitum 
Sabaudorum (Turin, 1889), p. 3. 

* Studi storici sul Contado di Savoia (Turin, 1883), i. 113 n. 

* G. de Manteyer, p. 540. 
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abandon the identification, because, if correct, it would have led 
to an interesting genealogical consequence; for Ancilia, the 
daughter of Anselm and Aldiud, married Humbert aux Blanches- 
Mains, and was by him the ancestress of the house of Savoy, which 
would thus be descended in a left-handed manner from our Anglo- 
Saxon kings. REGINALD L. Poo.e. 


Mary, Abbess of Shaftesbury 


EvIDENCE has been produced in a former note’ to identify 
Mary, abbess of Shaftesbury in the time of Henry II, Richard I, 
and John, with Marie de France, the Anglo-Norman poetess who 
has been described as one of the most interesting figures in the 
literary history of the middle ages, and also one of the most 
mysterious. On the hypothesis that Marie and the abbess are the 
same person, any facts relating to the abbess must be of interest, 
and amongst the records in which her name is preserved, the 
Shaftesbury register (Harleian MS. 61) is the chief. Of the 
125 charters contained in the register, extending over five cen- 
turies from King Alfred downwards, twenty-one belong to the 
time of the abbess Mary, and there are other indications that she 
occupied a prominent place amongst the abbesses of Shaftesbury. 
The charters are not arranged in strict chronological order, and 
most of those in which the abbess Mary is named are undated. 
Hutchins, in his History of Dorsetshire,? followed by the editors 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon,* came to the conclusion that in addition 
to our abbess there was a second of the same name about the year 
1247, but Hutchins cites no authority and gives dates which seem 
to disprove his own statement. He says that the abbey was 
vacant in 1246, and that Agnes de Ferrers occurs in that year and 
also in 1250 and 1251.4 But the charters in the register in which 


1 Marie de France, ante, vol. xxv. 303 (April 1910). Another piece of evidence, not 
previously referred to, may help to connect Marie with the abbey of Shaftesbury. 
This is a fragment of the Purgatory of St. Patrick in Anglo-Norman verse written on 
the cover of a psalter of the twelfth century, which formerly belonged to Shaftesbury. 
Sir G. F. Warner has described this psalter (Lansdowne MS. 383) in his ///wminated 
MSS. in the British Museum, 3rd series (1901). Part of the fragment is transcribed 
in H. L. D. Ward’s Catalogue of Romances, vol. ii, at pp. 474, 475, and the rest in 
KGlbing’s Englische Studien, vol. i, at pp. 71, 72, 75, 76. The eighty-three lines of 
the fragment answer to the sixty-eight lines of Marie’s Purgatory beginning with 
line 887 (Mr. T. A. Jenkins’s edition, Philadelphia, 1894, pp. 87-90). Sir G. F. Warner 
says that the psalter was executed in England in the latter part of the twelfth century 
and that the fragment belongs to the thirteenth century. Though the version of 
the fragment is not Marie’s, it serves to connect Shaftesbury abbey with a work which 
she turned into verse. It seems not unlikely that the kneeling female figure whose 
sleeves are trimmed with a broad band of gold, at fo. 14 v°. of the psalter, represents 
the abbess Mary herself. 

* Third edition, iii. 27. * ii. 473, ed. 1846. 

* The records show that on 9 October 1243 the royal assent was given to the election 
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the abbess Mary is named, or with which she is connected by 
internal evidence, prove that one and the same person is referred 
to throughout. A list of these charters follows in the order in 
which they appear in the register. 


1. (Shaftesbury Register, fo. 25 v°.) 1 Richard I. ‘Carta Ricardi 
Regis primi de manerio de Bradeford.’® Ricardus dei gratia Rex Angliae 
Dux Normanniae [et] Aquitanniae Comes Andegaviae, archiepiscopis 
episcopis abbatibus comitibus baronibus iusticiis vicecomitibus ministris 
et omnibus ballivis et fidelibus suis, Salutem. Sciatis nos reddidisse 
et presenti carta confirmasse Abbatiae de Sancto Edwardo® et Mariae 
abbatissae eiusdem loci et omnibus successoribus suis imperpetuum totum 
de manerio’? de Bradeford Habendum et tenendum cum omnibus per- 
tinentiis suis et libertatibus et omnibus liberis consuetudinibus suis 
prefate abbatisse ut alia unquam eiusdem loci melius et liberius et in- 
tegerius illud hundredum habuit et tenuit. Quare volumus et firmiter 
precipimus quod prefata abbatia et prefata Maria Abbatissa et omnes 
successores eius habeant et teneant totum prefatum hundredum cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis, libertatibus, et liberis consuetudinibus suis, 
bene et in pace, libere et quiete, integre, plenarie [et] honorifice. Et 
prohibemus ne aliquis predictam abbatiam vel aliam eiusdem loci abba- 
tissam inde molestet vel disturbet. Testibus H. Dunelm., R. Bath., 
H. Coventr., Episcopis ; Iohanne Maresc., Willelmo Maresc., Roberto de 
Witefeld, Radulpho filio Godfredi. Datum per manum Willelmi de Longo 
campo Cancellarii nostri Elien. Electi apud Doveram viii die Decembris 
anno primo regni nostri. Is erat tenor cartae nostrae in primo sigillo 
nostro. Quod quia aliquando perditum fuit, et, dum capti essemus in 
Allemannia,in alienam potestatem constitutum, mutatum est. Huius autem 
innovationis testes sunt hii: Philippus Dunelm. episcopus, magister 
Maugerus Ebroicensis, Vivianus de Stagno Derbiensis Archidiaconus, 
I. Comes Moretoniae frater noster, R. Comes Cestrensis, Willelmus 
Longespée Comes Sarum. Data per manum E. Eliensis Episcopi cancellarii 
nostri apud Rupem Aureae Vallis § x die Septembris. 


of Agnes Lungespe (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1243, p. 397). There was a vacancy 
in 1246 (ibid. 1246, pp. 484, 489, 493). On 9 January 1247 the royal assent was 
given to the election of Agnes de la Ferrere (ibid. 1247, p. 495). The Shaftesbury 
Register (Harleian MS. 61) shows that Agnes de la Ferrere remained abbess till 1266, 
and contains nothing to suggest that an abbess Mary temporarily superseded her 
during her term of office (Shaft. Reg. fo. 30 v°., 31, 32, 89 v°., 92, 92 v°., 93 v°., 100 v°., 
102, 107 v°., 108, 116 v°.). The Victoria History of Dorsetshire (ii. 79) gives a list 
which does not include a second abbess Mary. 

> This is the rubric heading of the charter in the register. I have given the heading 
in each case, and in the present instance the charter is transcribed in full as being of 
special interest in itself. Dugdale gives a list of the headings in Monasticon, ed. 1846, 
p. 474, note u. Where Dugdale gives the full text of the charter I have mentioned 
the fact. ‘ Bradeford’ is Bradford-on-Avon. 

6 The well-known title of Shaftesbury Abbey, also known as the Church of St. Mary 
and St. Edward (Dugdale, Monast. ii. 471). 

7 The recital of this charter in An ancient Confirmation Deed relating to the Abbey 

of Shaftesbury, edited by Sir Thomas Phillipps, has totum hundredum de manerio. 

8 Roche d’ Orval. 
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This confirmation charter is dated 10 September only. The 
year is fixed by the subscription of Eustace, bishop of Ely, the 
chancellor, as 1198, and the date thus falls within the last year 
of Richard’s life, the period fixed by Mr. J. H. Round as that 
within which the re-sealing of the royal charters took place.’ It 
will be noticed that one of the witnesses to the confirmation 
charter is William Longespée, earl of Salisbury, whose connexion 
with Marie de France has been already pointed out.” 


2. (Reg. 26) Temp. Richard I. ‘Carta Iohannis Comitis de More- 
tonie™ de duobus summariis bosci in foresta de Gillingham ad usus 
monialium ecclesiae Shaftoniensis.’ 


According to this charter, as transcribed in the register, it is 
granted ‘ad peticionem karissime amice sue Marie abbatisse 
eiusdem ecclesie,’ but the correct word is not amica but amita.™ 
We observe that Richard in his charter (swpra) omits the affec- 
tionate epithet adopted by John. The charter is witnessed by 
‘Stephano Ridel cancellario nostro, Waltero de Dunstanvill, 
Willelmo de Buchent, Hugone de Malan, Radulpho Plucht, 
Roberto de Estane, Petro del Estane, Rogero de Nebure ; apud 
Sha[f]tesbury ’. Robert and Peter de Estane are witnesses to 
another charter (undated) of the abbess Mary (no. 6 infra). It 
will be noted that the present charter is sealed at Shaftesbury. 
With reference to the date, John became count of Mortain de facto 
on the accession of Richard I, but he seems to have used the title 
as far back as 1183." 


3. (Reg. 26) 23 May, 7 John. ‘ Reedificatio Iohannis Regis super 
quadam carta Henrici Regis proavi sui anno regni 1°.’ Witnesses. 


The Register gives the date ‘ xxxiii® (sic) die Maii anno regni 
nostri primo’; the correct date, 23 May, 7 John, is given in 
Rotuli Chartarum 1199-1216, 150a. In this charter the king 
refers to the abbess Mary as ‘ karissima amica (amita in the official 


enrolment) mea ’. ™* 


4. (Reg. 27) 6 Richard I. *‘ Finalis concordia ; scilicet quod Iohannes 
de Toriton habeat advocationem ecclesiae de Torinton, pro qua concessit 
abbatissa de Sancto Edwardo xlii solidatas terrae in manerio de Milvertun, 
scilicet Cobbeheiam et Smitheneheiam.’ 


This relates to an assize between the parties in the Curia Regis 
(see Rotuli Curiae Regis, i. 65; Abbreviatio Placitorum, 1). The 


* Feudal England, p. 539. This is one of the charters included in Mr. Round’s list 


(ibid., p. 550). ” Ante, vol. xxv. 303. 
1 The MS. has ‘ Morent’. The abbreviated form is Moret which stands for More- 
toniae. 2 Ante, vol. xxv. 305. 


'§ According to Miss Norgate John was never styled ‘ Count’ during his father’s 
lifetime (John Lackland, 24), but Eyton cites a writ of December 1183 or thereabouts 


in which he is so styled (Court, Household, and Itinerary of Henry II, 23 n., 254). 
* Dugdale, Monast. ii. 483, no. xiv, omits the portion containing these words. 
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abbess names as her attorney‘ Guidonem fratrem suum’, and 
the fine is witnessed by, amongst others, ‘ Guidone de hostiliac.’ ¥ 
The name of the abbess does not appear, but by the date and 
comparison of the names of the witnesses with those in other 
charters, we can assign the transaction to the time of the abbess 
Mary. 


5. (Reg. 27 v°.) 1196-1198. ‘ Finalis concordia quod Abbas Kaines- 
hamiae habeat Ecclesiam Beatae Mariae de Bristollo ideoque solvat 
Abbatissae Shafton dimidiam marcam nomine pensionis.’ 


The date is fixed approximately by the names of two of the wit- 
nesses, John, abbot of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, who succeeded as 
abbot in or about 1196, and Walter, prior of Bath, who died in 
1198.16 The date assigns this transaction to the time of the abbess 
Mary, though her name does not appear. 


6. (Reg. 28) Undated. ‘Scriptum quod Rogerus de Novo Burgo 
solvat Abbatissae Shafton. sexaginta solid. de Villa de Almere reservata 
eaedem abbatissae donatione eiusdem ecclesiae.’ The abbess Mary is 
named. Witnesses. 

7. (Reg. 28 (no. 2)) Undated. ‘Carta Mariae Abbatissae de quadam 
terra de Todredehelle Godefrido carpentario pro octo solidis annui reddi- 
tus.’ Witnesses. 

8. (Reg. 28 v°.) Undated. ‘Carta Mariae de quodam stallagio et 
duabus acris terrae in Bradefordia Basilio filio Bernardi pro duobus solidis 
annui redditus.’ Witnesses. 

9. (Reg. 29) Undated. ‘ Finalis concordia quod Abbatissa Shafton. 
habeat advocationem capelle Sancti Iacobi de Cliphull ideo quod capellanus 
eiusdem capellae solvat Abbati et Conventui de Alencestr. iis.’ This fine is 
the settlement of a dispute between the abbot and convent of Alcester 
‘et M. dei gratia abbatissam ecclesie Sancti Edwardi et eiusdem loci con- 
ventum’. Witnesses. 

10. (Reg. 89 v°.) Undated. ‘Carta facta Ricardo filio Aluredi de 
Wyke per quam Maria Abbatissa concessit eidem villam de Westhache ad 
feodi firmam.’ No witnesses. 

11. (Reg. 90) Undated. ‘De una virgata terrae concessa Rogero 
Godman in manerio de Iwerne vocata Rukehulle sibi et heredibus suis.’ 
The abbess Mary is named. No witnesses. 

12. (Reg. 90 (No. 2)) Undated. *De dimidia hida terrae in Hanlegh 
concessa Waltero Baldwyne ad terminum vitae.’ The abbess Mary is 
named. No witnesses. 


This and the two preceding charters, all belonging to an abbess 
Mary and not containing the names of witnesses, form part of 
a group of twelve charters extending from fo. 89 v®. to fo. 93 v®. of 
the register. The group follows a large space in the volume (fo. 37 
to 89) occupied by the names of tenants and a description of their 


18 See p. 324 infra. 1 Dugdale, Vonast. vi. 364; ii. 258. 
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holdings. Of the charters in this group the first belongs to an 
abbess ‘ A’, probably Agnes de Ferrers (1247-66), and the eighth, 
tenth, and twelfth certainly to Agnes de Ferrers. The rest of the 
group belong to an abbess Mary. Of the eight charters belonging 
to the abbess Mary, three, viz. the second, third, and fourth, have 
no witnesses. The remaining five of Mary’s charters have wit- 
nesses whose names identify them with some of the witnesses to 
charter no. 5 supra, the date of which is not later than 1198. There 
is no indication in Mary’s three charters to which witnesses are 
wanting that the abbess is other than the Mary named in the other 
five, and it seems reasonable to conclude that all the eight 
belong to the period of an abbess Mary which covers the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century. 


13. (Reg. 90 v°.) Undated. ‘ De carta et officio Portariae domus cum 
libera concessione Dunstano portario &c.’ The abbess Mary is named. 
Witnesses. 

14. (Reg. 91 v°.) Undated. ‘ De officio Coquinae cum feodis concessis 
Ingerando boterio et heredibus suis.’ The abbess Mary is named. 
Witnesses. Dugdale gives the charter in full.” Ingerand the cook 
(‘Iger’ coc*’) is a witness to charter no. 5 supra and also to nos. 13, 15, 
and 19. 

15. (Reg. 91 v°. (No. 2)) Undated. ‘De terra concessa Willelmo 
filio Walteri coci libere pro servicio coquine cum corodo et feodo.’ The 
abbess Mary is named. Witnesses. 

16. (Reg. 92 v°.) Undated. ‘Carta confirmationis facta Willelmo 
Cosyn et heredibus suis de duabus stokis et stura.’48 The abbess Mary is 
named. Witnesses. William Cusyn (as the name is spelt in the body 
of the charter) is a witness to charters 13 and 15 supra. 

17. (Reg. 93) Undated. ‘Carta de Coquina monialium ’—Dugdale 
adds ‘A. D. 1326’, but the charter does not bear this date. It is a grant 
by ‘ Maria dei gratia Abbatissa ecclesie Sancti Edwardi’ of an office in the 
nuns’ kitchen to ‘ Durando.filio Ran. Bardel’, and the heading in the 
Register is as follows : ‘ Istavarta reddita fuit in manus domine M. Aucher 
Abbatisse die lune proxima inte festum Annunciacionis Beate Marie anno 
domini millesimo cccxxvi per J. Bardolf.’ Margaret Aucher was abbess in 
1326. Witnesses. 

18. (Reg. 103 v°.) Undated. ‘De dimidia hida terrae in Felgham 
concessa Willelmo filio Petri.’ The abbess’s name is given as ‘M’. Upon 
‘comparison with no. 19 infra the names of the witnesses prove this charter 
to belong to the same abbess. 

19. (Reg. 105 v°., 106.) Undated. ‘ De iii sectariis frumenti vannati 
concessis Ecclesiae Beatae Mariae de Bruton in perpetuum ’—‘ De litera 
mandati Legati super querimonia Prioris de Bruton de frumento predicto.’ 
Witnesses. The former of these two documents is a charter granted by 


7 Tbid. ii. 484, no. xix. 

’* The charter reads, ‘ tenuras patris sui et avi sui scilicet duas stokas, et sturam 
(‘the two Stokes and Stoure’): see Hutchins’ Dorset, iv. 413. 
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the abbess Mary. The latter is a charter of John, abbot of Sherborne, 
reciting a mandate of Pandulf, bishop of Norwich, chamberlain to the 
pope and legate to the apostolic see, with reference to a complaint 
that the abbess and convent of Shaftesbury had not performed their 
part of the abbess Mary’s charter, and directing them to acknowledge 
their liability to make the payment. This document brings before us 
an instance of Pandulf’s active interference in matters of ecclesiastical 
government and discipline in England. The date of the abbot’s charter 
would seem to be about 1218, and therefore after the abbess Mary’s time.!® 

20. (Reg. 117 v°.) Temp. Henry II. ‘De xliv s. annuatim redditus 
concessis et confirmatis monialibus et capellanis Shaftons.’ The charter 
runs: ‘Henricus dei gratia Rex Anglie et Dux Normanie et Comes 
Andegavie . . . ad peticionem sororis mee Marie Abbatisse Sancti Edwardi.’ 
Witnesses. The charter is given in full by Dugdale, and Eyton gives the 
probable date of it as Oct.—Dec. 1181.29 This and the following charters 
are inserted out of their chronological order near the end of the Register. 
This one proves the relation of the abbess to Henry II! and contains the 
earliest known reference to her as abbess. It is dated at Shaftesbury. 

21. (Reg. 118) 6 Richard I. ‘De xii solidat. terrae in manerio de 
Melverton concessis Abbatissae Shafton. per Iohannem de Toryton.’ 
Witnesses. The name of the abbess is not given, but on reference to 
no. 4 supra the present charter will be found to refer to the same subject. 
Eight witnesses are named in no. 4, and they are all witnesses to the present 
charter. Probably the latter document was executed to carry into effect 
the fine by which the proceedings in the Curia Regis were compromised. 
It is clear that the present charter belongs to the time of the abbess Mary, 
and that the date of it is 6 Richard I or thereabouts. 


The foregoing list comprises all the charters in the Shaftesbury 
register which belong to the time of the abbess Mary. It is 
impracticable to give the names of all the witnesses here, but when 
the abbess’s name does not appear in any of the charters and there 
is no other evidence of identification, a comparison of the wit- 
nesses’ names will prove that the date belongs to the time of the 
abbess Mary ; and further, the charters all point to one and the 
same abbess—there is no evidence in the register to indicate the 
existence of a second abbess Mary. One other entry, though it 
belongs to a later period, must be referred to, namely the charter 
of 52 Henry III,” where we find from a recital that Mary, at the 
end of her life, resisted King John’s demand for a contribution 
towards the repair of one of the royal castles. 

There are a few references to the abbess in other records. When 
in 1208 the pope had laid England under an interdict, John 
retaliated by seizing the possessions of the church, upon the 
principle that as the clergy were precluded from performing 

1 See Dictionary of National Biography, s. v. ‘ Pandulf’. As to the date of Mary’s 
death see p. 323 infra. 


*0 Dugdale, Monast. ii. 484, no. xx ; Eyton, Court, &c. of Henry II, p. 244. 
*1 See ante, vol. xxv, pp. 304, 305. 2 Reg. fo, 94 v°.; ante, vol. xxv, p. 305. 
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spiritual functions they were no longer entitled to the enjoyment 
of their temporal possessions, which thereby reverted to the crown 
as escheats or bona vacantia.** On 30 March 1208, Hugh de Neville, 
on behalf of the crown, had the custody of Shaftesbury abbey, 
with its manors, lands, and effects, but the abbess received 
a re-grant, probably not without profit to the king, on 10 April 
following.” It is reasonably certain that the abbess Mary died 
at the beginning of September 1216, at which date she must have 
been on the verge of old age at least, for her father, Geoffrey of 
Anjou, died in 1151. The date is indicated by an entry in the 
Close Rolls, 5 September 1216, of a mandate to Robert de Musce- 
gros, that unless he can take the custody of the abbey of St. Ed- 
ward he is to commit it to the abbot of Sherborne during the 
king’s pleasure.** Two days later a mandate issued to Peter de 
Maulay, sheriff of Dorset, that without delay he should send one 
of his clerks in whom he could trust to Shaftesbury to take the 
custody of the abbey, qui etiam fideliter et discrete curam capiat 
de exitibus eiusdem domus et sanctimonialibus ibidem necessaria 
provide et discrete administret.” This was followed on 10 September 
by letters patent directing Peter de Maulay to deliver the custody 
to the prior of Wareham.” King John died on 19 October, and on 
29 November letters patent announced to the prior of Wareham 
the appointment of ‘J.’, formerly sub-prioress, as abbess of 
Shaftesbury.” 

In 1255 the jurors of the hundred of Bradford, Wilts, present 
that the hundred court used to be held in the king’s hundred 
court of Melkesham, and in the time of King John the abbess Mary 
removed the court and attached it to her hundred of Bradford, 
but they know not by what warrant.” In 1323 the escheator is 
directed not to interfere further with the bedelry of the hundred of 
Bradford. He had taken seisin in the king’s name, because he 
found that Mary, abbess of Shaftesbury, who held in frank-almoign, 
had in the time of King Richard alienated the bedelry to Beatrice, 
daughter of Herbert.** 

This appears to be all the information that the records have 
preserved for us concerning the abbess Mary. We have nothing 
approaching a connected account of her, but the known facts will 
enable us to form some conclusions as to her life and circum- 
stances. With reference to the brother Guy mentioned in the 


* See Miss Norgate, John Lackland, p. 128. 


* Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum 1204-24, p. 108. 5 bid. pp. 110, 111. 

** Ibid. p. 286. It may be noted that Laurentia de Muscegros was abbess of 
Shaftesbury from 1279 to 1290 (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1279, p. 314; Shaftesbury 
Register, fos. 94 v°., 95, 105 v°., 107 v°.). 

* Rot. Litt. Claus. 1204-24, p. 286. 8 Rotuli Litt. Patentium 1201-16, p. 197. 

*® Patent Rolls, 1216, p. 7. %® Rotuli Hundredorum, ii. 236. 

** Calendar of Close Rolls, 1323-7, p. 4. 
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charter numbered 4, above, it is probable that the abbess had 
a sister whose husband bore that name. Geoffrey of Anjou had, 
by a lady of Maine, a daughter Emma, who was twice married— 
to Guy, lord of Val Guyon, and ‘ perhaps secondly ’, as Eyton 
says, in 1174, to David ab Owen, prince of North Wales. The 
latter marriage was unpopular amongst David’s subjects, and he 
was ultimately driven from his dominions. He received a grant of 
lands from Henry II and died in obscurity in 1203. Eyton’s 
suggestion that David was the second husband is no doubt correct, 
for John, by a charter of the first year of his reign, refers to Emma 
as the wife of David, and takes her and her possessions into his 
custody and protection. It may be that Emma was divorced 
from her first husband and that the abbess still called him brother ; 
but it seems more probable that the first husband was dead at the 
date of the charter (6 Richard I),** in which case we must conclude 
that there was another brother Guy, not previously identified. 
Perhaps the explanation may be found in the description of Guido 
‘ de hostiliac.’, a witness to charter ‘no. 4. There can be no doubt 
that this person is the same as Guido ‘ de hostiliato ° (sic), a wit- 
ness to charter no. 21, the two charters relating to the same 
transaction ; and we find ‘ Guid’ de hostil ’ as witness to charter 
no. 15 and ‘ Guidone de Osteili’ as witness to the earlier of the 
two charters numbered 19. ‘ Ostilliacum ’ or ‘ Ustilliacum ’ (later 
Oustillé, now Saint-Mars-d’Outillé) was a town of Maine about 
ten miles south-east of Le Mans, the birthplace of Henry IT; and 
if we can assume as probable that Guido de Ostilliaco was the 
same person as Guy, brother to the abbess mentioned in charter 
no. 4, the explanation is so far complete.* 

The earliest record of Mary as abbess is Henry II’s charter 
of 1181 (no. 20 swpra), and we have seen that she was abbess until 
1216, so that her tenure of office lasted thirty-five years at least. 
That she was a woman of strong character is suggested by her 
resistance to John’s attempt, in a time of great stress, to tax the 
abbey for the repair of his castle. There is no reason to attribute 
her conduct to mere obstinacy, for the charter of 52 Henry III 
shows on the face of it that there was a principle involved in the 
resistance to the king’s demand, and that in that year the abbess 
and nuns were relieved from all further liability in the matter. 
The removal of the king’s hundred court seems to have been an 


excessive assumption of jurisdiction, and was perhaps in keeping 
with the abbess’s character. 


% Eyton, Court, &c. of Henry II, 85, n. 182; Marchegay and Salmon, Chroniques 
des Comtes d Anjou, 340; Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People, 4th ed., 313. 

% Rotuli Chartarum 1199-1216, p. 44’a. 

* See L’ Art de vérifier les dates (ed. 1818), xiii. 112, 113. 

*® See R. L. Poole, Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, map liv; Recueil des His- 
toriens des Gaules, xii. index, sub ‘ Ostilliacum’ ; Dictionnaire des Communes, 1903. 
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With regard to the nephew, William Longespée, for love of 
whom the Fables were written, there is no reason to suppose that 
his affectionate r¢lationg with the abbess did not continue until 
the end of her lif¢. 4Me8only available record, the writ by which 
the earl, as sherif? of Wi'¢shiré, levied upon the abbey possessions, 
proves nothing contrary to’ that view, for he was bound as the 
king’s officer to obey the writ, and the actual execution would 
be entrusted to subordinate officials. In June 1216 William 
Longespée, who had been one of John’s staunchest supporters, 
deserted him, but owing it is said to the arrogance of the French 
nobles, he returned to John’s side about the time of the abbess’s 
death.*® 

Assuming that the abbess’s identity with Marie de France has 
been established, we find that the authoress of the Lays, the 
Fables, and the Purgatory lived to witness some striking events in 
English history. She saw Henry II, who acknowledged her as sister, 
not only king of England and Ireland, but lord over the greater 
part of the country we now call France ; and she saw his son John, 
who called her his ‘ dearest aunt ’, driven out of the greater part 
of those French dominions. She witnessed the pope’s interdict 
laid upon England, causing for six years a suspension of the 
regular ordinances of religion,” while she herself was a victim of 
John’s depredations on the church. She saw the whole realm 
surrendered to the pope, to be received back and held of the 
Roman church subject to the payment of a yearly tribute, and she 
saw also the surrender to the barons by the grant of the great 
charter. 

That John was at one period on affectionate terms with the 
abbess is proved bys the charters, nos. 2 and 3 swpra. In matters 
of business, apart from the charters, they would be brought into 
personal relation by the fact that from 1189 to 1194 John was 


% Miss Norgate, John Lackland, pp. 272, 281. The Annals of Dunstable (iii. 47, 
Rolls Series), cited by Miss Norgate, give the year of Longespée’s return to John 
as 1215, an obvious error. With regard to the connexion between the Longespée 
family and Shaftesbury Abbey referred to, ante, vol. xxv, p. 306, An ancient Con- 
firmation Deed relating to the Abbey of Shaftesbury, edited by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
recites two charters bearing on the subject. One is a grant by Richard earl 
of Cornwall to Agnes, abbess of Shaftesbury, in which Stephen Lungespeye is 
named as a witness. The other is a grant by William Lungespée (son of the third 
earl of Salisbury) to the abbey of Shaftesbury and to Agnes Lungespée, the abbess, 
of unam placeam in villa mea de Pola, to which Richard Lungespée is a witness. 
Agnes Lungespée was abbess 1243-6 (see note 4 supra). The third earl of Salisbury 
had sons William, Stephen, and Richard. William, the eldest son, accompanied 
Richard earl of Cornwall on the crusade in 1240, returned to England, and set out 
for the Holy Land a second time in 1249 (see Dict. of Nat. Biogr., under ‘ William 
Longespée (d. 1226)’, and ‘ William Longespée (1212 ?-50)’). Neither of these charters 
is in the Shaftesbury Register. 

* The ordinary services were not performed in church but some services were 
held in the churchyards and in private houses, see Walter of Coventry, ii, p. 45 n. 
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absolute ruler, under the king, of the county of Dorset, in which 
the abbey stood, and in receipt of all the profits of administration 
without being liable to account to the exchequer. The same 
good feeling appears to have existed in the year 1205 (see charter 
no. 3), but it would hardly survive the seizure of the abbey 
possessions in 1208. The interdict was removed by July 1214, 
and then followed the struggle with the barons. The abbess’s 
refusal to contribute to the repair of Salisbury castle in 1215, when 
we may believe that John was straining every nerve in preparation 
for the fight, must in any case have created between them a breach 
which can hardly have been healed. During most of the re- 
mainder of his life John was engaged in actual fighting or in laying 
waste the country and involving churches in the general destruc- 
tion. He survived the abbess by less than two months. 


JOHN CHARLES Fox. 


The Inquest of 1171 in the Avranchin 


In his note on the pleas of the crown in the Avranchin,! Pro- 
fessor Powicke has called attention to certain points of interest 
in the Etat de la vicomté d’Avranches vers la fin du XII° siecle, 


recently published by Delisle.2 Departing from the opinion of the 
editor, who dates the document at the close of Henry II’s reign, 
Professor Powicke, while he suggests that certain entries may go 
back to the inquiry of 1171, assigns the text as a whole to Richard’s 
time because of the phrase tempore regis H[enrici]. This is rather 
an argument for placing it under Henry II, when rex Henricus is 
in administrative language constantly used to designate Henry I,* 
while under Richard and John it is usual to distinguish in some 
fashion the two kings of this name. Gilbert of Avranches, who 
kept the tower of the city tempore regis H., is intrinsically more 
likely to be the elder Gilbert of Henry I’s reign ;* and the matter 
is made clear by the reference to the grant of the vineyard of 


%8 Miss Norgate, John Lackland, pp. 27, 28. 

1 Ante, xxv. 710 f. [Professor Powicke authorizes me to say that he agrees with 
the conclusions arrived at in the following paper.—Eb. FZ. H. R.] 

* Recueil des Actes de Henri II, pp. 345-7. Cf. pp. 333, 387, 423. Delisle is inclined 
to place the document after the death of Hugh, earl of Chester, in 1181. There is, 
however, no evidence that the vicomté was in the king’s hands when the inquest was 
held, and many matters are there included which were quite distinct from the vicomte’s 
jurisdiction. 

* See, for example, the roll of 1180 in Stapleton, Magni Rotuli, i, pp. 11, 13; and 
the cartae of 1166 in the Red Book of the Exchequer, i. 195, 197, 204, 212, 217, 222, 226, 
230 ff., et passim. 

* Round, Calendar of Documents, France, nos. 635, 724 (where he is omitted by the 
editor); Robert of Torigny, ed. Delisle, ii. 255; Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, p. 6. Cf. 
Stapleton, i, p. xcii. 
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Avranches to the monks of Savigny by a rex Henricus who in this 
instance is known to have been Henry I.° Certain items evidently 
served as the basis for the corresponding entries in the exchequer 
roll of 1180,° and the fact that the first eight? of the milites 
iuratores who appear at the head of the document are found in the 
list of tenants of 1172 suggests an approximate date for the 
inquest. The fief of Gilbert of Avranches, who was drowned in 
March 1170,' has passed to his heir, who is likewise so returned in 
the roll of military tenants in 1172 ;° yet this heir, his brother-in- 
law Fulc Painel, has not yet got possession of the rights over the 
king’s demesne which he enjoys in 1180. Similarly William de 
Ducey, mentioned in the text as lord of Ducey, died before 1180, 
when his son-in-law, William de Hueceon, owes a relief for this 
honour." Within these years everything points to 1171, when, 
according to Robert of Torigny,™ 


Rex Henricus senior fecit investigari per Normanniam terras de quibus 
rex Henricus, avus eius, fuerat sasitus die qua obiit. Fecit etiam inquiri 
quas terras et quas silvas et que alia dominica barones et alii homines 
occupaverant post mortem regis Henrici avi sui; et hoc modo fere 
duplicavit redditus ducatus Normannie. 


No other records of this investigation are available for com- 
parison, but our document is in exact accord with the account of 
the local chronicler, and its form, with the list of jurors at the 
head, and its unity of substance, render it practically certain that 
we have here a copy of the original returns of the inquest of 1171 
inthe Avranchin. Not only isa Norman coroner * mors significant 
in that year than he would be in Richard’s time, but the whole 
account of the king’s rights in the vicomté becomes of special value 
for the study of the Norman administration under Henry II, and 
even under Henry I. Moreover, at one point this text carries us 


> Cartulary of Savigny in the Archives of the Manche, fo. 6 v, no.6. Cf. Mémoires des 
Antiquaires de Normandie, xx. 256; Delisle, Etudes sur la classe agricole, pp. 443, 445 ; 
and Henry II’s confirmation in Round, Calendar, no. 824. 

® Cf. Powicke, ante, xxv. 710. 

? Eight if, for convenience, we count Robert of Vains, found in charters of 1162-71 
(Round, nos. 456, 776, 777). The roll of 1172 is in the Red Book, ii. 624-45 ; and in the 
Historiens de France, xxiii. 693-8; the more detailed return of the abbot of Mont 
St. Michel is in Robert of Torigny, ii. 296-303, and in the Historiens de France, xxiii. 
703-5. Several of the remaining iuratores and tenants appear in these and in other 
documents of the period. 

* Robert of Torigny, ii. 17 ; Benedict of Peterborough, i. 4. 

* Red Book, ii. 640. The abbot’s record has, however, been brought up to date. 
Robert of Torigny, ii. 297. © Stapleton, i, pp. Ixviii. 11. 

" Stapleton, i, pp. Ixv. 11. 12 ii. 28. 

* A relative of the coroner Geoffrey, earlier than those mentioned by Mr. Powicke, 
is Roger Peilevilain, ante, xxiv. 217. We should note the parallelism between the 
keeper of the pleas of the crown and the keepers of other por‘éons of the royal 


demesne, such as the tower, the fair, the meadow, the chestnut-wood, and the 
vineyard. 
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still farther back, for the allowance of 20]. in the farm of the 
vicomlé, by reason of the grant of Vains to St. Stephen’s of 
Caen by William the Conqueror,’ presupposes, what we know 
in other cases,” that the farm had been fixed in the Conqueror’s 
time, before the occasion for this deduction arose. 


CHARLES H. HASKINS. 


Grant by King Robert Bruce of the Sheriffdom of 
Cromarty, 1315 


THE two deeds which follow are believed to represent an unusual 
type of document, an early grant of a Scottish sheriffdora, in this 
case the sheriffdom of Crumbachy or Cromarty. The first is the 
original grant by Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, to Sir Hugh de 
Rosse, son and heir of William, earl of Rosse, of the sheriffdom 
and town of Crumbachy, in return for his homage and service 
to the king, dated at Aberbrothock (Arbroath), 5 December 
1315. The seal is wanting, but part of the strip of parch- 
ment which bore it is still attached. The only expression which 
calls for remark is the reservation to the king of the ‘ Custuma 
que dicitur Malatouta’, or, as the second document, ‘ Noua 
custuma que malatouta dicitur’. The more correct forms are 
Malatolta or Tolta mala, that is, an unjust or illegal tax or toll. 
The term is used all over Europe from the eleventh century. 

The second document is a notification of the first, with the 
notificatory clause accidentally omitted, so that the deed is 
ungrammatical. It is dated at the same place two days later, that 
is,on 7 December 1315, and varies in some expressions and some 
of the witnesses. A strip of parchment is still attached, but the 
seal itself has perished, and the deed is imperfect in a few places. 

The two documents are in the possession of Colonel Walter 
Charteris Ross, C.B., of Cromarty, and thanks are due to him for 
permission to print them, and to Mr. Stephen M. Burrows, of 
Oxford, for bringing these deeds into notice. 

F. Mapan. 
I 


Robertus dei gracia Rex Scoctorum Omnibus probis hominibus tocius 
terre sue salutem Sciatis nos dedisse concessisse et hac presenti carta 
nostra confirmasse Hugoni de Rosse Militi filio et heredi Willelmi Comitis 


4 Comes Cestrie est vicecomes in feodo de Abrincis et eis que ad Abrincas pertinent, 
et habet in firma sua census et theloneum et omnia placita ad vicecomitem pertinentia 
per iiii. xx libras, de quibus xx libre computantur ad scacarium consuete pro Vehimo 
cum pertinentiis suis, que abbatia Sancti Stephani de Cadumo habet in elemosinam 
de dono regis Willelmi. 

18 Ante, xxiv. 223; American Historical Review, xiv. 465-7. 
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Rosse dilecto et fideli nostro pro homagio et seruicio suo totum vicecomi- 
tatum et burgum de Crumbachy per omnes Rectas metas et diuisas suas. 
Tenendum et habendum dicto Hugoni et heredibus suis de nobis et here- 
dibus nostris, libere quiete plenarie et pacifice cum omnibus liberetenenti- 
bus burgensibus libertatibus comoditatibus aisiamentis et singulis aliis 
pertinenciis tam infra burgum quam extra ad dictum vicecomitatum seu 
burgum spectantibus seu aliquo tempore de iure spectare valentibus. 
Faciendo inde dictus Hugo et heredes sui nobis et heredibus nostris forin- 
secum seruicium quantum ad dictam terram pertinet pro omni alio seruicio 
exaccione seu demanda seculari. salua nobis Custuma que dicitur Malatouta 
In cuius Rei testimonium presenti carte sigillum nostrum precepimus 
apponi. Testibus Bernardo abbate de Abirbr[othok] Cancellario nostro 
Alexandro Senescallo Gilberto de Haya Roberto de Kech’ et Hugone de 
Erch’ Militibus apud Abirbr[othok] quinto die decembris Anno regni nostri 
Decimo. 


[Endorsed] Carta de Crombachy et vicecomitatu. 


Il 


Robertus dei gracia Rex Scoctorum Omnibus probis hominibus tocius 
terre sue ceterisque christi fidelibus vniuersis ad quos presentes litere 
peruenerint salutem Quia dedimus et concessimus Hugoni de Rosse M{il }iti 
filio et heredi Willelmi Comitis de Rosse et heredibus suis totum vicecomi- 
tatum et burgum de Crumbachy in feodo et hereditate cum omnibus libere- 
tenentibus burgensibus et singulis aliis pertinenciis ad predictum vice- 
comitatum seu burgum spectantibus seu aliquo tempore de iure spectare 
valentibus. Salua nobis noua custuma que malatouta [dilcitur prout in 
cartis quas dictus Hugo inde habet de nobis plenius conti[net Jur [Et nos 7] 
bona fide promittimus et manucapimus nichilominus nos et heredes nostros 
a{d ?]ius obligantes ad Warentizandum . . . predicto Hugoni et heredibus 
suis predictum vicecomitatum et burgum de Crumbachy, cum singulis suis 
pertinenciis vt supradictum est contra omnes homines et feminas qui in 
eisdem aliquem modum peticionis facere poterunt vel temptare. In cuius 
Rei testimonium presentibus sigillum nostrum fecimus apponi. Testibus 
Bernardo abbate de Abirbr[othok] Cancellario nostro Alexandro de 
veigners[?] Gilberto de Haya Roberto de Kech’ et Dauid de Berclay 
militibus apud Abirbr{othok}. Septimo die decembris Anno Reg[ni] 
nostri Decimo. 


The Origin of the Name ‘Pipe Roll’ 


THE origin and meaning of the name Pipe Roll as applied to 
the sheriffs’ accounts of the landed and feudal revenues of the 
Crown seems to have escaped notice. In fact the name should be 
‘Roll of Pipes’ as the pipes were not the Roll itself, but the 
individual membranes of which the Roll consisted. This comes 
out clearly from passages in certain ordinances of the Exchequer 
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issued by Edward II on 14 June anno sexto decimo (1323), and 
printed in the Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 858, where we 
have the following direction given, Quant (? Que) le Grant Roule 
soit escrit saunz rascure et les Pipes annuelement examinez ; while 
further on the officials are more explicitly directed to see that soient 
desore annuelment tutes les pipes de tutz les accomptes renduz en lan 
bien et pleynement examinez avant ge eles soient mises ensemble, et 
roule fait de eles. Each ‘pipe’ of the Roll must be examined before 
they are put together and the Roll made up. So again on p. 860 
we have the ‘pipes’ of the Foreign Accounts as well as those of 
the sheriffs’ accounts. From these passages we also learn that 
the proper name of the series was Le Grant Roule or Magnus 
Rotulus, but we also find it spoken of as Le roule annal; 
but it soon came to be known as La Pipe (Rot. Parl., ii. 
101, A. D. 1348). The ‘pipes’ or membranes of which each Roll 
consists are strips of parchment about 6 feet long, sewn to- 
gether at one end, and not continuously, as the Patent and 
Pell Rolls are. Each strip bears at its head the name of the 
county whose account it contains, as EBOR. If one strip does 
not suffice the supplementary strip is headed ITEM EBOR, and 
if a third is requisite then it will be aDHUC ITEM EBOR, and so 
on. That the ‘pipes’ are the individual membranes, and not 
the accounts, as suggested in the Oxford Dictionary, seems 
clear: further, as they were flat strips of parchment, in seeking 
for the meaning and etymology we may keep clear of the notion 
of anything tubular and cylindrical on which previous suggestions 
have run. Godefroy, in the Dictionnaire de  Ancienne Langue 
Francaise, gives among other meanings for the word pipe, ‘espece 
de biton,’ and ‘tige’, say ‘stick’ or ‘staff’ primarily of metal, but 
clearly flat, giving references to descriptions of gorgeous bindings 
of missals, where the pipe appears to be the backing. In English 
the word, though primarily applied to tubular or cylindrical 
objects, appears also to have come to be applied to flat strips 
of metal or other substance. Thus the Oxford Dictionary 
cites ‘a gyrdell of pyppes of silver’. A tube of silver could never 
make a girdle. Again, we have ladies wearing on their heads 
“wrappers of Damaske gold with flat pipes’. If the rendering 
Strip-Roll seems insufficient we might perhaps compare the use 
of staff or stave in music and poetry and render it Staff Roll.* 


J. H. Ramsay. 


? A suggestion reaches me which throws us back on the cylindrical derivations from 
which I fain thought we had escaped, namely that the individual membranes before 
being sewn together were kept rolled up, little rolls, and that ‘the name which each 
single roll once bore was naturally transferred to the conjoint roll’. 
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The Arrest of Roger Mortimer and Queen Isabel 


Tue chroniclers of the reign of Edward III throw very little 
light upon the events that lead up to the king’s action against 
Mortimer and his mother. It was clearly a thorny subject ; the 
relations between Isabel and Mortimer could scarcely be dealt 
with in detail, and the arrest of a mother by a son was hardly 
a topic for congratulation. Not the least puzzling part of the 
story is the king’s own action. He had stood by while Henry, 
earl of Lancaster, and Edmund, earl of Kent, had successively 
tried to overthrow Mortimer’s government ; he had acquiesced 
in the execution of the latter on 19 March 1330; seven months 
later we find him carrying through his coup d’état on 19 October 
1330 with complete success and curious ease. Of any preparatory 
steps we have so far had no knowledge. The letter here published 
seems to suggest that the king and his advisers had been 
planning their stroke for some considerable time before they 
took action. 

On the 12th September 1329 William de Monte Acuto had 
letters of protection * during his stay abroad on the king’s business. 
A subsequent writ? informs us that he was going in company 
with Bartholomew de Burghersh to treat with Odon, lord of 
Cuyck, whom the king desired to retain in his service. There 
seems to be no other account of the purpose of his embassy ; but 
it is clear that both envoys were really on their way to the curia 
to treat with John XXII on various matters, including the cess 
claimed from the king by the pope. On 16 November 1329 they 
were still out of England.* In February 1330 they were at 
Avignon, but were then on the point of departure for England.‘ 
We may suppose that they left Avignon about the end of the 
month, with the usual written and verbal messages from the 
pope to the king. By 12 April® they were in England, but 
the exact date of their return is not ascertainable; it may be 
suggested that it was after the execution of the earl of Kent. 
William de Monte Acuto brought with him a remarkable verbal 
message that the pope wished to have a private sign by which he 
might know which of the king’s requests were to be treated as 
coming from the king’s heart and which might be disregarded. 
In the letter here printed, which is an autograph of Richard 
de Bury, the king’s secretary, afterwards bishop of Durham, 
Edward replies to this message by saying that in future all the 
requests which he really wishes to see carried out shall bear the 


1 Foedera, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 772. 2 Ibid., 773. 
® Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1327-30, p. 458. 

* Calendar of Papal Registers, vol. ii, p. 497, 12 Kal. Mar. 

5 Foedera, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 786. 
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words Pater SANcTE in the king’s own hand; and at the foot 
of the letter these words are written in a hand which is clearly 
that of Edward III. The letter is not sealed; the secret sign 
serves instead of a seal. It is not dated ; but it would be difficult 
to suggest any other possible date at which such a private arrange- 
ment between king and pope could have seemed desirable to 
either. We are driven to conclude that William de Monte Acuto, 
before or during his stay at Avignon, received private instruc- 
tions from Edward III at the suggestion or with the knowledge 
of Richard de Bury; that these instructions were meant to 
enable the king to carry on a private correspondence with the 
pope; that the pope agreed to the suggestion; and that the 
measures so agreed upon were at any rate an early step towards 
the overthrow of Mortimer, a step which may have been taken as 
early as September 1329, and must have been taken early in 
1330, before the execution of the earl of Kent. Apart from the 
historical value of this letter it is interesting as containing what 
is probably the only surviving specimen of the handwriting of 
King Edward III.® The letter, which is in the Archivio del Castello 
di Sant’ Angelo, Arm. C. fasc. 79, was brought to me by Signor 
Emilio Ranuzzi, to whom most persons who have worked in the 
Vatican Archives will have had reason to be grateful. 


C. G. Crump. 


Tresseint piere pur ce que il nous covendra pluzeures foiz envoier lettres 
a vostre seintete ne mie seulement pur nos busoignes propres mais pur 
lavancement des gentz de nostre houstiel et pur autres, et sur ce sumes 
infourmes par Monseignur Guilliam de Mountagu quil pleiroit a vous 
avoir de nous aucoun privie entreseigne par quel vous puissez sentir 
quelles prieres nous sunt chargeantes et tendrement a cuer, et les quelles 
ne mie ; supplions a vostre seintete affectueusement que les prieres quelles 
nous vous ferrons en temps avenir par noz lettres en Latin ou en Franceis 
seales soutz prive seal ou soutz nostre signet, es quelles seyent escrites cestes 
paroles de nostre mein—Pater sauncte—vous pleise avoir especialement 
recomandees et entendre certeinement que elles nous sunt a cuer, car 
nostre entencion ne est mie de vous presser desore par cel enseigne, mais 
au meins que nous purrons, et si come nous devons Sachauntz tresseint 
piere que ceste chose ne est descoverte a nul forque au dit Monseignur 
Guilliam et Maistre Richard de Bury nostre secretaire des queux nous 
sumes certeins quil le tendrent pur secre en touz cas. Ceste cedule estoit 
escrite de la mein le dit maistre Richard car pur diverses occupacions 
que nous aviens au partir de cestes nous ne poyens entendre a taunt de 


escripture. 
ne mee eel 


® The facsimile here given is taken by permission from a photograph in the posses- 
sion of the Public Record Office. 












AN ESSEX MANOR 


An Essex Manor in the Fourteenth Century 


WHEN the Battle Abbey manuscripts escape from the dead 
hand of Sir Thomas Phillipps, it will be possible to write the 
continuous history of a great mediaeval landlord. Meanwhile, 
the Public Record Office has an excellent series of rolls for several 
of the abbey’s manors, including ten Ministers’ Accounts * for 
the manor of Hutton in Essex, which cover the critical period 
from 1341 to 1390. The manor was a small one, for nine hundred 
acres was the maximum amount of land cultivated and the 
number of full villein holdings only eighteen, but in the absence 
of similar accounts for this period in the cases of Wilburton * and 
Forncett,* the evidence is of some value for the eastern counties. 

Before coming to the more or less consecutive series of accounts 
beginning in 1341-2, it may be well to state some conclusions on 
the preceding years. A fragmentary rental,° which cannot be 
later than 1268, and the rental of 1283,° show no signs of commu- 
tation, and no money equivalents are attached to the services, 
but two elaborate extents of 13127 mark a change. The money 
value of every service and every acre is stated in full, but whereas 
in 1283 some forty customary tenants occupied about 300 acres, 
in 1312 twenty-three hold 210 acres. The money rents and the 
labour services are both increased,® and this, together with the 
high proportion of 750 acres arable to 13 of pasture for the whole 
estate, argue profitable arable farming: several of the villeins 
combine two or more of the typical holdings of 1283. 

There are, unhappily, no court-rolls covering the years 1341-90, 
and we cannot trace cause and effect with certainty. But 
it is clear that there are two periods of considerable upheaval— 
one between 1342-54, the other between 1369-88.° 


' Ministers’ Accounts, 844/22-844/31. 
* Not Houghton in Sussex: see.A. Savine, Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History, i. 294. 

3 F. W. Maitland, The History of a Cambridgeshire Manor, ante, vol. ix. 417, 
(1894). 

* Miss Davenport, The Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 1906. 

5 Augmentation Office, Misc. Books, 18, fol. 18. The date is settled by Ancient 
Deeds, D. 316. 

* Custumals of Battle Abbey, ed. 8. R. Scargill Bird, 91 ff. (Camden Society, 1887). 

7 Rolls and Surveys, Roll 192, and Augmentation Office, Misc. Books, 57. 

® The redditus assisae rise from £6 0s. 11d.to £7 13s.8d.: notonly are the services raised 
on most holdings, but they become less certain: thus one day a week the whole year 
round is changed to forty-one days between Michaelmas and August, which could be 
(and were) exacted at any time in that period : compare Maitland’s conclusions on the 
increase of services at Wilburton between 1221 and 1277. 

® The Essex revolt of 1381 broke out in a riot at Brentwood (three miles from 
Hutton) against Chief Justice Belknap. According to the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, mention of him is first made in the Year Book of 1362-3, so that he is presum- 
ably the Robert Belknap mentioned in the account for 1367 as ‘ senescallus terrarum 
domini’ and on his way to gaol-delivery at Colchester (Ministers’ Accounts, 844/28). 
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The period is best explained by the following table :— 


1341-2 1353-4 1354-5 1358-9 1362-3 

Fixed Rents . ‘ - £61810 £7603 £7603 £7170} £7170} 
Holdings Vacant . - None 1 1 None ¢ None 
Holdings Leased. 2 10 9 10 9 
a Crops on De- ! 347 266 265 as 254 
Arrears of the Bailiff . None £03 34 £300 £0112 £71114 
Commutations : 1° 

(a) of 115 ‘ precariae’ . All 101 101 102 98 

(b) of 738 ‘opera minuta’ 23 181 2854 77 None 

(c) of 168 ‘ messiones ’ None All None None None 


1365-6 1367-8 1368-9 1388-9 1389-90 

Fixed Rents... . £71703 £71810 — £9135 £9135 
Holdings Vacant . ‘ 3 2 [3 7 7 
Holdings Leased . ‘ 12 8 8 3 3 
——Spoe - a? a lm Ce 
Arrears of the Bailiff . £611 0} £71311 £1553 £1711 None 
Commutations : 

(a) of 115 ‘precariae’ . 91 100 — 101 101 

(b) of 738 ‘opera minuta’ 82 147 — 160 None 

(c) of 168 ‘messiones’ . 8 8 — None None 


On the question of commutation, there is in the first place 
ample corroboration of Miss Davenport’s evidence," that it was 
dependent on local rather than general causes, that it was an 
arbitrary process, and that it was by no means advancing rapidly 
at the end of the fourteenth century. In this case, the price of 
food was undoubtedly the chief consideration governing the mind 
of the authorities. The ‘ precariae,’'* which are almost invariably 


A Robert Belknap, who is perhaps father of the chief justice, appears in 1351 as trying 
cases in the abbot’s liberty at Limpsfield: see Miss B. H. Putnam, The Enforcement 
of the Statute of Labourers, 215. 

10 In these accounts, the services for any particular yearare divided into three classes: 
(a) those actually performed; (6) those in disuse, because the holdings represented 
are vacant or leased out; (c) those sold or commuted. This table represents class (c) 
only : to include (6) would be merely another way of stating the number of holdings 
vacant or leased. 11 Op. cit. pp. 47-8. 

12 Besides the ‘ precariae’, other services involved meals at the lord’s expense, 
such as harrowing, mowing, and so on; this motive for commutation is frequently 
stated in as many words, e. g. 1312: ‘ Et debet invenire unum hominem ad sarclandum 
bladum domini per unum diem ad duos repastus precii i. d. 0b. Et sic valet cibus 
communiter plus quam profectus operis.’ In fact, ‘ sarclacio’ is not commuted till 
1367-8: in the roll of that and succeeding years the formula is the same : ‘ sic valet 
cibus plus quam profectus operis: ideo nihil inde exigitur.’ So too the service of 
‘arrura’: in 1366 a note on the margin says: ‘de cetero vendantur nisi magna 
necessitas fuerit’. Finally, the extent of 1424 (Augmentation Office, Misc. Books, 
56) laments the price of food constantly : e. g. fol. 95, ‘ et sic videtur et certum est 
quod opus messionis ad supradictas precarias tantum valere non potest quo ad pro- 


fectum sicut valet cibus nisi de necessitate oporteat fieri messio praedicta in parte 
vel in toto.’ 
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commuted, involved one or two meals at the lord’s expense on 
each day of harvest: on the other hand, the “ messiones ’ were 
a duty of reaping eight acres for most of the villeins, without 
food, and hence commutation of them is due to exceptional 
causes : they are only once commuted on a big scale, in 1353-4, 
which I take is a measure of the anarchy prevailing. The ‘ opera 
minuta’ come nearer to the legal idea of villeinage than anything 
else in these accounts: the essence of them is uncertainty— 
sometimes they are spread pretty evenly over the year, sometimes 
concentrated on one season;™ in 1342 they are all spent in 
threshing and work at the grange, in 1388 two-thirds go in hedging, 
ditching, and hurdle-making. Such facts, I think, make it impos- 
sible to accept the rigid chronological view of commutation 
taken by Mr. T. W. Page,” who had examined these rolls. 

In his classification of labour services on some eighty manors 
at the three periods 1325-50, 1350-80, and 1380-1450, the services 
at Hutton are in each case marked as ‘about half performed ’. 
A comparison of the figures in the table for 1341-2, 1354-5, and 
1389-90, will show that this statement cannot, in fact, be sub- 
stantiated, but it is a much more serious thing that a uniformity 
in the process of commutation is implied which does not exist, and 
that a generalization is drawn where examination of the docu- 
ments proves particular causes at work.” Such generalizations 
entirely obscure the real value of these rolls, which show the 
economic policy of Battle Abbey at a grave crisis. The evidence 
makes one think that after a few years of indecision and hand-to- 
mouth finance the authorities executed a deliberate change of 
front with firmness and severity. In 1354-5 the effects of the 
plague are clear, and the leases running all date from 1349 or 
later. But none of these leases are for more than twelve years, 
the great majority for seven, and from 1355 onwards there is 
a visible effort to restore the status quo ante 1349. Rents are 
raised,* one year is the limit of any new leases, and, generally 
speaking, any leases that remain are not the full villein holdings, 
which are put back on the old scale of rents and services.” 


8 ‘Tn sarculacione bladi hoc anno vi.s. et non plus quia custumarii fecerunt opera 
yemalia in sarculacione bladi,’ 1367. 

* The End of Villeinage in England, 1900. 

»” Such a generalization as this, ‘ No instance has been found of a manor where the 
villeins were held to labour for their lord after the Black Death, unless they had been 
accustomed to do so before that event’ (Page, p. 47) seems in the case of Hutton to be 
refuted, not only by the actual figures (compare the ‘opera minuta’ of 1341-2 
with those of 1362-3), but much more by the whole tone of the documents. 

* e. g. in 1350 the cottage of John Holder with two acres was leased for seven years 
at 2s. 6d. per annum ; in 1358 it appears as a lease terminable at one year ; in 1362 the 
rent is raised to 3s, 4d.; in 1366 it has returned to the old system of services. At least 
six leases are extinguished in this way between 1363-8. 

” e.g. 1367: * Et de iii.s. vi.d. ob. de firma tenementi quondam Willelmi Gerueys 
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A crisis seems to be reached in the years 1366-8: the auditors 
disallow or reduce some outlay on nearly every page. The bailiff 
is warned ** that arrears of £7 13s. 11d. cannot be accounted for by 
the combination of wind, rain, drought, and murrain that he 
alleges ;*° in 1368 a new bailiff is appointed. The fines of the 
court leap from 32s. in 1366 to 97s.: a pillory and a ducking- 
stool *° are included among the ‘ minuta necessaria ’. 

By 1389 times are changed, at what cost to the tenants we can 
only infer from the rise of 30 per cent. in rents," and the empty 
holdings. The acreage of crops sown on the demesne is not half 
that of 1342, and greatly diminished since 1369: no full villein 
holdings are leased, and commutation is no greater than fifty 
years earlier ; it is clear that by reason of this stringency or other 
causes holdings are thrown on the landlord’s hands, but the 
explanation seems to be that one of ‘those holy men the abbots’ 
has turned sheep and cattle farmer. The pasture which was 
leased from 1342-68 is kept in his own hands: a certain cheese- 
maker ™ leases 120 sheep and 60 cattle: stock of all kinds, as 
well as fleeces, are sold in gross in the open market. In 1390 the 
series of accounts comes to an end. At what time and through 
what precise causes the medieval system finally ceased at 
Hutton it is impossible to say. The extent of 1424 carefully 
enumerates all the services (though it adds that the cost of food 
makes many of them a dead loss), and of twenty-seven customary 
tenants five only hold by copy, and none of these occupy original 
villein holdings. Scanty evidence at the end of the century ™ 
shows that the real change took place between 1424—70—a genera- 
tion later than at Wilburton,” and probably a hundred years after 


sic dimissi Willelmo Hynde inter festa Sancti Michaelis et Pasche, et non plus quia 
extunc dimittitur pro seruiciis et consuetudinibus inde faciendis sicut in rotulo curiae 
continetur.’ 

18 * Et debet xii.li. Postea condonantur eidem ex speciali gracia domini abbatis 
et auditorum ut melius agat de cetero de diversis superoneratis et disallocatis ut patet 
infra et extra lxix.s. iii.d. g.’ 

19 ‘jii.d. allocatur hoc anno ex gracia auditorum propter siccitatem temporis’ ; 
‘in parcella grangie frumenti delacerata turbine venti cooperienda per conuencionem 
in grosso vi.d.’ ; ‘ x acre seminate cum frumento in anno proximo precedente omnino 
perierunt per habundanciam aque superuenientis.’ 

© ‘In icollistrigio et icukkyngstol propter libertatem visus franciplegii per conuen- 
cionem in grosso x.s.” 

*1 Thisrise of rents must be explained on some other hypothesis than as fixed com- 
mutation for services, which are accounted for as either performed or sold in the 
usual way. 

* * Et de xix.li. xiii.s. receptis de firma Ixiii vaccarum et juvencarum sic dimis- 
sarum casiatori:’ ‘ De agnis neque de velleribus nihil hic quia oves dimittuntur ad 
primam precio cuiuslibet ovis matricis xiid.’ On the Essex cheese-industry see 
Round, Victoria County History, Essex, vol. i. 

*s Augmentation Office, Misc. Books, 56. 

% Ministers’ Accounts, 1107, 9-10; Henry VII, 719; 1838. See also Court-Rolls, 
173/9. *% Maitland, whi supra. 
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the Black Death. Certainly, between 1470 and 1497 the demesne 
was leased to a farmer, copyholds were the rule, land was freely 
bought and sold, and only the courts and incidents * remained 
of the old system. In 1536 the monks, whom Dr. Layton 
found ‘past redemption’, let the whole manor on a lease of 
99 years.” 

On the disputed question of the changes in the population in the 
fourteenth century, so small a village cannot shed much light. 
But the figures are these : at least 40 customary tenants in 1281, 
23 in 1312, 188 (estimated) in 1377, and 27 in 1424. Whatever con- 
clusion be drawn from these figures, there can be no doubt of the 
extreme fluidity of the population: eight new names appear in 
1312, and 25 of the 40 names of 1283 have gone; in 1424 one 
name only reappears of the tenants in 1312; in 1523 three names 
only of those of 1424. 

A few other points are worth mention. The extent of 1312 
definitely attaches the title of ‘moleacre’ to certain plots of 
land* and the duty of reaping them to certain tenements: in 
1342 and subsequent accounts 24 acres of reaping are due from 
‘molmen’, but the duty is clearly performed indiscriminately 
by any of the villeins. The tenure of sisters holding as co-heiresses 
in villeinage is visible in the thirteenth, as in the eighteenth 
century.™ 

Besides a mass of detailed evidence on wages and prices,” there 
is abundance of notice in these rolls on matters of more general 
interest. The exactions of the royal purveyor during the great 
war,® the closeness of communication between the various manors 


** For that matter, the lord seized a grey mare as heriot in 1852: see the court-rolls, 
from 1760 onwards, in possession of the present lord of the manor, Mr. Ernest Wood. 

* Ministers’ Accounts, Henry VIII, 3675. : 

*® This is based on Lay Subsidies, Essex, 107/50 (the poll-tax), which gives 69 
persons in the vill over fourteen years of age: considering that one other manor 
absorbed part of the vill, and the number of holdings vacant in 1388, 18 seems a fair 
estimate. 

** Lay Subsidies, Essex, 108/151. 

%° Augmentation Office, Misc. Books, 57, f. 89. ‘Et debet metere ligare et coppare 
unam acram frumenti que vocatur Moleacre et valet opus iiii.d.’ 

| Augmentation Office, Misc. Books, 18, f. 18. ‘ Willelmus Cartelein debet 
annuatim de redditu viii.d. et invenire unum hominem ad magnum Bederit. Sabrina 
soror uxoris Willelmi idem debet per omnia quod Willelmus.’ The Court-Roll of 
1763 supplies an exact parallel. 

* Rogers used most of these rolls for the History of Agriculture, and the prices of 
wheat and oats, the only considerable crops at Hutton, scarcely vary from his averages. 
The wagesof carpenters, carters, shepherds, dairymaids, and cooks would form a study 
in themselves. 

* 1354, ‘Idem computat in cibo et potu pro diversis officiariis dominorum Regis 
Principis et aliis de famulis eorum diversis vicibus xl.d;’ 1355, ‘ Datum cuidam 
Waltero carpentario domini Regis qui habuit carectam domini apud Brendewoode 
pro maeremio in patria’ versus Caleys cariando xlii.d’ ; 1359, ‘ Et prebenda equi Ade 
Bernefayr provisoris comitis Richemundie per iiii vices i. bus.’ 
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of the lord.™ a levy for the two cardinals who visited England in 
1357, and the existence of ‘The King’s Fox-Hunters’*® are 
perhaps the best examples. K. G. FEmne. 


A Puritan Survey of the Church in Staffordshire im 1604 


THE manuscript here printed is one of the many to be found 
in the Morrice Collection (M. V) in the Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Gordon Square, London.’ Roger Morrice, M.A., of St. Catherine’s, 
Cambridge, was ejected from the living of Duffield in Derbyshire 
under the Uniformity Act of 1662. He died in 1701, having 
gathered together a great mass of information relating especially 
to Elizabethan ecclesiastical affairs. Much of this information he 
communicated to Strype, and the latter often acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the Nonconformist antiquarian.? For some time 
during his life Morrice was Chaplain to Denzil, Lord Hollis, and 
it is probable that this office gave him special opportunities of 
obtaining his documents. 

Dr. Gairdner has already printed Hooper’s ‘ Visitation-Book ’ 
for the Gloucester diocese (1551),? which is in the same collection 
of manuscripts and in the same hand, and it is worth while com- 
paring the condition of the Edwardian clergy as set forth in that 
document with the condition of the Staffordshire clergy in 1604. 
as seen in the return here printed. The present manuscript is 
marked by numerical inaccuracies and misspellings similar to 
those of which Dr. Gairdner complains, and, in addition, there are 
several references which are not at all clear. Nevertheless the 


“4 1342, ‘In expensis ii garcionum fugantum xiii animalia empta pro lardariis 
domini de Hoton usque Lymmesfield viii.d.’ ; 1367, ‘ Richard Weleuyk senescallus 
jussit ballivo manerii .. . quod amoveret bidentes de pastura manerii eo quod ipse 
venire faceret bidentes de manerio de Bryghthoton.’ 

% * Et solutum Cardinalibus pro quadam summa eisdem constituta per dominum 
Papam per manus Roberti Belknap, xii.s.’ Cf. Knighton, ii. 98. 

% 1367, ‘In expensis super vi. venatores domini Regis vocatos Foxhuntes venientes 
in partibus illis pro vulpibus occidendis per iiiidiesii.s.’ Cf. Round, Feudal England, 
155. 

1 See Hist. MSS. Comm., Report iii. It is catalogued as ‘A Survey of the Several 
Benefices there, with the condition and character of the Ministers, in or about the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, showing that there were no preachers in 120 parishes.’ 
The most valuable of these MSS., known to ecclesiastical historians as ‘ The Seconde 
Parte of a Register’, were used in part by Neal and Brook. They are of very great 
importance, and a Calendar, in which the important documents will be printed in full, 
and the rest summarized, is being prepared for the press. Many of the manuscripts 
in this collection are eighteenth-century transcripts of missing originals, but their 
authenticity is unquestioned. 

* See the Prefaces to his various works. Speaking of Morrice in his edition of 
Stow’s Survey of London, Strype says: ‘This gentleman was a very diligent collector 
of ecclesiastical MSS., relating to the later history of the English Church, whereof he 
left vast heaps behind him.’ 

* Ante, vol. xix, January 1904. 
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value of the survey is unquestionable, for, besides showing the 
number of churches, and the status and qualifications of the 
incumbents, as well as the extent of lay patronage and impro- 
priation, it sometimes throws light on the size of towns by stating 
the number of communicants, and also gives some indication of 
the number of ‘ recusants ’. 

The survey is undated, but a careful examination of the 
incumbents given and additional knowledge gained from local 
sources make it possible to fix the date almost exactly. For 
example, the survey (no. 95) gives ‘Mr. Bayly’ as vicar of 
Rushall. From other sources we know that Lawrence Bayley was 
vicar of Rushall from 25 January 1603/4 to 15 September 1604. 
Again, we are told that Bishop Overton was parson of Stoke 
(no. 4). This makes it certain that the survey must have been 
made before 4 March 1603/4, for on that date John Weston was 
appointed rector of Stoke. Thus these two returns alone help us 
to fix the date between 25 January and 4 March 1603/4—approxi- 
mately February 1603/4. Similar collations bring the same result. 

On a cursory examination of the manuscript, one was at first 
tempted to place it with similar surveys in the ‘ Seconde Parte of 
a Register’ (among the Morrice MSS.), which were prepared by 
the Puritans for the parliament of 1586. These were made by the 


Puritan clergy to support their plea for a learned, preaching minis- 
try, and probably it was the memory of these that led the 
Puritans of 1604 to prepare the list before us. 

Exactly how the return was compiled we have no evidence to 
show. Most likely, however, a similar method was adopted to that 
in 1584-6, which Bancroft * describes thus :— 


Two especial Points (I remember) were concluded in this Assembly : 
The one was for a Survey of all the Churches in Northamptonshire ; The 
other ... 

The Survey was to know what every Benefice in the Shire was worth ; 
how many Souls by a general Conjecture were in every Parish : Who were 
the Incumbents, and of what Life, Pains and Qualities they were. To this 
purpose, the fittest Men, and such as were best acquainted in the Shire 
were nominated ; as Littleton for Haddon Deanery, &c. Which Duty he 
performed for his part to the uttermost ; and brought a most railing Dis- 
course against every Minister which was not of our Company. 

The End propounded of this Survey, was, viz. that if upon Signification 
unto the Brethren abroad, what was done there, they would likewise make 


* Dangerous Positions and Proceedings, Published and Practised within this Island 
of Britain, under Pretence of Reformation, and for the Presbyterial Discipline. Collected 
and set forth by Richard Bancroft, Doctor in Divinity, then Lord Bishop of London 
and afterwards Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, iii. 5. This was first published in 
1593, again in 1640. This work and the same writer’s Survey of the Pretended Holy 
Discipline (1593) were part of the government’s endeavours to crush Cartwrightian 
Presbyterianism. 


Z2 
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the like Survey in other Counties: The Parliament (if need required, and 
to the better furthering of their Purposes) might have a general View of all 
the Ministers in England that impugned their desires. . . . 

Although the time was short for the general accomplishing of those fore- 
named Points, yet this Examinate thinketh something was done in the 
First: viz. As he hath heard, a Survey was made to the Purpose befoze 
touched of the Ministers in Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. [To this Bancroft 
adds a note. ‘This Survey hath been made in most shires of England, 
as by the Surveys themselves to be shewed, it appeareth. They are in 
manner of Heathenish Libels.’] 


The minutes of the classis held at Dedham between 1582 and 
1589 also show how the early surveys were made :® 


[1584] 20 Meeting. 1 July at Boxford... 

It was thought good that enquiry should be made of the number of 
mynisters nere unto us w°h are both insufficient in lerninge and 
notoriouslye offensyve in Liffe. . . . 

[1584] 21 Meeting. 3 August at Peldon... 

Mr Dow and Mr Stocton-delt with the gentlemen in Suffolke about the 
number of ill mynisters as it was before appointed and are enioigned 
to goe agayne before the next meeting to knowe more fully of them. 


No doubt the Puritans of 1604 followed the precedent thus set 
when they compiled the present list. It only remains for us to 
discover the immediate cause for their activity at that time, and 
the task is not difficult. On his accession the new king appeared 
to be taking a very keen and sympathetic interest in the agita- 
tion for a ‘learned ministry’ and against lay impropriation.® 
Especially should we note in this connexion a letter of James to 
the two archbishops * (26 October 1603), in which he states that, 
while he desires to uphold religion, he receives such frequent 
complaints of the paucity of churches and the inefficiency of 
ministers, that he feels compelled to demand a return as to their 
number and quality. He also states that where the revenues are 
insufficient for the maintenance of able ministers, he will supply 
the lack from impropriate tithes. The Episcopal Surveys for 
1603—now among the Harleian and Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum—are probably those obtained in answer to the 
king’s demand, while the survey printed here was no doubt 
prepared by the Puritans to set forth the case as it appeared to 
them. 


® The Presbyterian Movement (Camden Society), pp. 36-8. See also Strype’s Life 
of Whitgift, iii. 275, for the manner of making the surveys. 

° For this, see especially the Domestic State Papers, James I, vols. ii-iv. At first 
James seems really determined to restore to the clergy the impropriate tithes which 
had devolved on the crown. See also the contemporary literature relating to the 
so-called Millenary Petition and the Hampton Court Conference. 

* Domestic State Papers, iv. 33. 
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The bias of both sets of documents is easily seen, and probably 
the real state of affairs is to be obtained by taking a mean between 
the Puritan returns and the most flattering episcopal ones.® 
In this view, and judging from the many returns made through- 
out Elizabeth’s reign,® we infer that while the moral and intel- 
lectual tone of the clergy was very low, there was some little 
improvement as the reign went on, though by 1603 nothing in the 
nature of a well-equipped, well-supported, resident ministry had 
been obtained. This is not the place to state the many causes of 
such a condition of things. The frequent changes of official 
religion and the custom of licensing preachers to preach that 
religion had their effect, but the chief cause was the system of 
lay impropriations, the full force of which was not felt until after 
the Elizabethan settlement. This system transferred the income 
of ecclesiastical livings into lay hands, leaving only a bare pittance 
for the vicar or curate, and thus prevented able men from entering 
holy orders, while it also did much to accentuate the abuses 
caused by ordinary pluralism and non-residence. 

The manuscript is in tabular form, the details of the 120 
parishes being given in four columns. Column i. contains the 
name and description of the parish and an account of the patronage 
or impropriation. Column ii. gives the names of the churches 
and annexed chapels in each parish, and often states the number 
of communicants and recusants. Column iii. gives the names 
of the incumbents of the churches and states their character, 
learning, and stipend, and column iv. simply says whether the 
incumbent is ‘A Preacher’ or ‘No Preacher’, here abbreviated 
“P’ and ‘N’ respectively. The footnotes give the modern 
spellings of doubtful place-names, as well as the names and dates 
of many incumbents as they are discoverable from sources other 
than the survey.”® ALBERT PEEL. 


‘The Lamentable Estate of the Ministry in Staffordshire.’ 


1. ANSTENFEILD, a Parsonage. Impropriated to St John Harper, worth 
£200 per annun. Vicarage worth £30 per annum. Patron St John 
Harper. The parish is very great, some dwell 11, some 12 miles 
from the parish church. 


* The summary in Harl. MS. 280, British Museum, is very flattering, but ex- 
ceptionally valuable in that it gives the totals for all the dioceses. 

® The majority are to be found at Lambeth and the British Museum. Some are at 
the Record Office, and there are a few valuable papers concerning lay patronage in the 
Bodleian Library. The Puritan surveys in the main are at Dr. Williams’s Library. 

Very few of the episcopal surveys yet remaining in the possession of Cathedral 
Chapters have been printed. 

' ™ For most of these identifications I am indebted to Mr. W. N. Landor, J.P., of 
Rugeley, who is compiling a list of the incumbents of Staffordshire churches in the 
sixteenth century, and to whom my best thanks are due. 

: Alstonfield. 
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Anstenfeild parish church; communicants 2,000. Vicar Mr Robt. 
Aston,? non-resident, pluralitant, a grievous swearer, whoremaster, 
and drunkard, and very unlearned. N. 

Chappells—3. 

1. Longnore. Curat Mt Paddy, a meer worlding. A reader without 
Orders. Schoolmaster. N. 

2. Warslow. A reader as the other. N. 

3. Elkinston. A reader also, a young scholar, goeing to a Grammar 
School all the weeke. Stipend 20s per annum and his Hollyday 
Board. N. 

. LEEKE, a Market town, a Parsonage Impropriate, held by the most of 
the parishioners, having bought each one their own tithes; worth 
£400 per annum. The vicarage worth £10. The Patron, if any one, 
Mr Thomas Rudiard Esq. The Rectory is very great. People 
about 4,800. 

Leeke parish church. Vicar Mt Ranne N. Mr Pott Stipendarie. P. 

Churches annexed—three. 

1. Horton. Curate‘ of a loose life. Stipend £5 68.84.; very ignor- 

ant. N. 

2. Chedulton. Curate > very ignorant ; stipend as afore. N. 

3. Ipstones. Curate very ignorant ; stipend £4 or £5. N. 

Chappells—2. 

1. Rushton. Curate without Orders. Stipend what the people will 
give him. N. 

2. Marbroke. Curate William Smallwood, a common drunkard, 
makeing of unlawfull mariages to the great hurt of the country, 
tainted with other vile sins. Hath been complained of both 
to the Bp. and Chancellor, and yet is there still. Stipend what 
the people will give him. 

3. BIDDULPHE, a Parsonage Impropriate, held by John Bowyer Esq., 
worth £20 per annum. Vicarage worth £10 per annum. 

Biddulphe parish church ; divers recusants. Vicar Mr Raddeley,® very 
ignorant and very worldly. N. 

. StoaKe Upon TRENT, a very great parish, consisting of 25 townships. 

Stoake Parish Church. Parson, the Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry.’ 
Curate Mr Lightfoot.§ Stipend £10. P. 

Churches annexed—4. 

1. Newcastle, a Market town, incorporate of Mayor and Baylifis. 
A curatship of tithes in kind by the Parson’s allowance, worth 
20 marks. Curate Mr Marsh. P. 

2. Norton.® Curate Roger Teymley, a common drunkard, a common 
maker of unlawfull marriages, and tainted with other vile sins, 
as all country knows. The stipend £6. N. 

3. Burslem. Curate Mr Wood. Stipend £6. N. 


* Vicar 1564-1604. He was also vicar of Standon, where he was buried 2 August 
1604. 

* Roger Banne, vicar 1569-1619. * Richard Mitchell. 5 Ralph Turner. 

* Richard Badeley, vicar 1579-1619. 7 Bishop Overton. * Thomas Lightfoot. 

* Norton le Moors. %” Ralph Wood. 
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4. Whitmore. Curate a boy without orders. N, 
Chappells—2. 
1. Bucknell. A Reader, Thomas Shaw without orders. Stipend 
allowed by the yeare £3. N. 
2. Bagnald. A Reader without orders, goeth to a Grammar School on 
workedayes, Thomas Goodwyne. N. 

. Existon," Impropriate to Thomas Fleetwood Esq. Yicarage in the 
R. bookes £4 128. Parsonage worth £120. 

Eliston Parish Church. Communicants 600. Vicar Mr Knight. 
Ignorant. N. 

j. Atton, Parsonage Impropriate to Mt Robt. Meverell and Mr Hering, 
worth per annum £100. 

Vicarage in R. booke £5. Worth £30 per annum. 
Communicants 120. Vicar Mt Rawlin,™ ignorant. N. 

. Wetton, Impropriat. to Mt Burgoyne, the Glebe worth £80, tithes £30 

per annum. Patron Hered. Basset. 
Communicants 140. Curate ignorant. N. 

. Broare,™ a Parsonage worth £8. Tithes in Patron’s hand for the most 

part. Patron heredes Basset. 
Communicants 100. Parson ignorant. N. 

. MAFIELD oR MATHERFIELD, Parsonage, Impropriate to St Walter Aston, 
worth £200 per annum. Vicarage in K. booke £3, is worth £30 per 
annum. 

Mafield Parish Church. Vicar, scandalous, ignorant. N. 
A Chappell in Butterton. Parsonage tithes Impro. to Mr William 
Candesh. Vicarage tithes belong to the Vicar. 
Curate Mr Higginbothome, of very loose life and ignorant. N. 
10. Iam, Parsonage, Impro. to Mr Porter. Vicarage in K booke £5. 
Vicar Mt Mosse.* A preacher, weake. 
11. WATERFALL, Parsonage, Impropriate to Mr Eld. Vicarage worth 
£46 6*. 84. per annum. 

Communicants 190. A Reader,!’ for divers yeares without orders. N. 
12. Cawton,}8 a village standing in 3 or 4 parishes, is but a curatship, 
maintained, tenei, bought by the parishioners for that purpose. 

Curate, a meere worlding and very ignorant. N. 
13. Cawpon,” a Parsonage, Impropriat to Mt Adderley. 
Curate. Stipend £6 per annum, very ignorant. N. 
14. Rowcester. Parson., Impro. to Thomas Trentham Esq., in Lease 
worth £5. 
Curate Mr Smythe,”° pension. N- 
15. CHEDUL, a parson. proper, worth £6 per annum. Patron Trinity 
Colledge in Cambridge. 
Parson D. Hieron, Fellow in Trinity Colledge in Cambridge. Non- 
resident. P. 
Curate’s pension, £10. P. 


"1 Ellastone. 2 John Knight, vicar 1578-1611. 8 Thomas Rawlin, vicar 
1569-1610. * Blore Ray. % Robert Healde, parson 1578-1619. 

** Roger Moss, vicar 1590-1632. ™ Edmund Okeden. * Calton. ™ Caldon(?). 

* Robert Smith, curate 1566-1621. *! Dr. Samuel Heron, parson 1602-1609 (?). 
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16. Kinestey, a Parson. proper, worth £60. 

Kingsley, a parish church. Parson Mt Stedman,” preacheth seldome, 
non-resident, pluralitant. P. 

17. DitveRNeE,” a Parson. Impropriat., held by one Browne, worth £20 
per annum. A vicarage of 20 marks per annum. Vicar Mr Cooke, 
unlearned, pluralitant, non-resident. N. 

18. CaRESWELL,™ Parson. Impro., held as Diluerne, worth £20 per annum. 
A vicarage worth 20 marks per annum. Vicar Mr Turner, placed 
there this yeare, having been a gentleman’s household servant many 
yeares; very ignorant. N. 

19. CHECKLEY, a Parson. Impro., worth £6 per annum. 

Curate Mr Rathbone,”® stipend £10; a practitioner in Physick, but 
seldome in Divinity. P. 
20. Draycott,” a Parsonage worth £40 per annum. 
Many recusants. Parson Mr Peinfather.* N. 
21. AsHLEy, a Parsonage worth £30 per annum. 
Parson Mr Freeman,” very slow in preaching. P. 

22. Muck Eston, a Parsonage worth 100 markes per annum. 

Parson Mr Lea, offensive to the whole countrey, preacheth very 
seldome. P. 

23. Meare,** a Parsonage Impro., held by John Bowyer Esq., worth 
£20 per annum. 

Curate Mr Huntbathe.*? Pension £6; a meer worlding. N. 

24. Mapuey, a Parson., Impro., held by Mr Offely, worth £5 per annum. 
Vicarage worth £10 per annum. 

Vicar Robt. Morrice,** very ignorant and a weaver. N. 

25. Betiey, a Parson., Impro., held by Edward Egerton Esq., worth £20 
per annum. 

Curate Ralph Eaton, without Orders. Pension £8. N. 

26. ADELEY, a Parson., Impropriat., in Lease to one Beeche, worth 
100 markes per annum. Vicarage 40 markes. 

Awdley parish church. Vicar Mr Kelsall,*4 a meere worlding. N. 
Talke, a Chappell. Reader Thomas Beech. Stipend 4*; without 
Orders. N. 

27. Wotstanton, Parson. Impro. to the Bishoprick, in farm to Ralph 

Snead Esq., worth £5 per annum. 

Vicarage £30 per annum. 

Wolstanton parish church. Mr Stevenson.*® Vicar. P. 

Thursfield, a Chappell. A Reader, Stipend 40°, commonly a boy 
without Orders. 


22 Nicholas Steedman, parson 1580-1607. *3 Dilhorne. *4 Caverswall. 

*S Ralph Turner, vicar 1603. In the manuscript the words ‘ He was vicar there 
in An°. 1604” are added, apparently by the transcriber of the original document. 

** John Rathbone, curate 1599. *7 Draycott-le-Moors. 

*8 William Pennyfather, parson 1583-1610. 

* Robert Freeman M.A., parson 1574-1606. 

%° Thomas Lee M.A., parson 1578-1630. 31 Maer. ® John Huntback. 

%3 Vicar 1589. 34 William Kelsall, vicar 1590-1609. 

** Henry Stephenson, vicar 1588-1618. The manuscript has the addition :—* He 
was buried there Anno. 1618.’ 
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Keele, a church annexed; tithes belonging to it worth 20 
markes. Curate Ralph Butterton, very ignorant, a common 
drunkard. N. 

28. TRENTHAM, a Parson., Impro. to the Priorie there, belonging to 
St Richard Leveson, worth £6 by yeare. 

Curate John Bradwell, pension £10. P. 

29. BarLaston, Parson., Impro., held by Mr Wells, worth £30 per ann. 

Curate James Bayly.** Stipend £6. N. 

30. SwYNERTON, a Parson., held by the Bp. in commend.; in farm to 
Mr Gattichar, a Papist, worth £5 per ann. 

Curate John Beardmore.” Pension £10. N. 

31. Stone, a Parish, great, a Market town. Parson., Impro., held by 
Mr Barber, worth £200. 

Stone parish church. Curate Barnabe Willate,** pension £11. N. 

Fulford, a Chappell. Curate, commonly a boy, pension £4. N, 

32. ApBasTON, Parson., Impro. to the Deane of Litchfield, of 4 Townships 
and divers granges. 

Curate Mr Cowper.®® Stipend £8. N. 

33. Hien Orr.ey, a Vicar., £40 per ann. 

Curate Mr Skelton,” utterly unlearned and a meere worlding. N. 

34. EccLesHALL, Parson., Impro. to Dean and Chap. of Lichfield, worth 
£300 standing, of 25 Townships. Vicarage worth £20. 

Eccleshall parish church. Communicants 1,300. Many recusants. 
Vicar Mr Stephenton." P. 

Chappells—2. 

1. Chames. Reader William Gratbatch, a young scholar, presented 
with Anne Potter for fornication. Stipend 408. N, 
2. Chalton. Reader William: Cowaper, a milner. Stipend 40%. N, 
35. NorBuRIE, Parson,, worth £40 per ann. 

Curate Mr Redding.” N. 

36. Forton, a Parson., worth £100 per ann. ; of 6 or 7 Townships. 

Parson Mr Martyne,* very unlearned and of loose life. N. 

37. Cuessy, Parson., Impro. to the Deane and Chap. 

Vicar Mr Whitmore, very famous for his skill in gameing and specially 

in Bowling. N. 
38. SEIGHFORD, Parson., Impro., held by lease by Mr Rich. Eld, Gent., 
worth 100 markes ; held from the K. Matie, Some recusants. Vicar 
Mr Erdley.™ N. 
39. ELNALL, a Parsonage. 
Reader Mr Alsop,** very unlearned. N. 
40. Ronton, a Parsonage. 

Reader, the said Mr Alsop, and besides in these two places, he readeth 

commonly in a Gentlewoman’s house each Sabbath. 


** Curate 1588-1621. 7 Curate until 1604. % Barnabas Willet. 
* William Cowper, curate until 1616. “ Curate until 1604. 

* Roger Stephenton, vicar 1579-1606. 

© James Readying or Riddings, curate 1580-1617. 

* Thomas Martin, parson 1582-1635. 

*“* Humphrey Whitmore, vicar 1573-1617. 

* John Yeardeley or Yardley, vicar 1581. “ Francis Alsoppe, died 1624. 
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41. Srarrorp, the shire town. Parsonage proper. Patron the K. Matie ; 
worth £60. 

St. Maries parish. Communicants, 2,000. Many recusants. Parson 
Mr Palmer,* non-resident, pluralitant. P. 
St. Chad, another church in Staff. 

42. Caste parish. Parson., Impro., held from the K. Matie by Mr Cromp- 
ton, worth £40 per ann. 

Many recusants. Curate Mr Coxe. N. 

43. BrapeLey, Parson., Impro. to the Archbishoprick of Dublin, worth 
£100. Patron Simon Dickenson, Gent. Vicarage worth £10. 

Bradley parish church. Some recusants. Vicar. N. 
Billimgton Chappell. Reader an husbandman; pension 16 
groats. N. 

44, PenxrIck, a colledge dissolved, held from the K. Matie by St Edward 
Littleton in fee farme, worth by yeare £250. Rent paid to the King 
for the same, £69 88, out of which rents are deducted all the stipends 
of the ministers’ maintenance who belong to that parish. In the 
Chappels following be two vicarages impro., concealed (as it is 
thought), the one held by Henry Chomley, gent., worth 20 markes, 
the other by Gregory Horton, worth as much. 

Penkrick parish church. Communicants 1,100. Recusants, men 4; 
women 14. Minister Mt Johnson. Stipend £16. P. His assistant 
Mr Parker, wages £8. P. 

Churches annexed—Shurshill. Curate’s stipend £6. N. 

Chappells—2. 

1. Copenhall. Curate’s stipend £4. N. 
2. Stretton. Curate a layman. Stipend £3 3s. 44, N. 

45. CHurcH Eaton, a parson. worth £60, paid out of it to the K. Mate, 
£01. Patron Gualter Chetwynd Esq. 

Some recusants. Parson Mr Jennings. N. 

46. BLIMHILL, a parson. worth £60; the parson hath the Advowson for 
the Patrons. 

Parson 5! was a Mass Priest. N. 

47. Hatancton als HauGutTon, parson., proper, worth £40. Patron John 
Walter, by purchase from Mr Bowse. 

Parson Mr Falconer.®2 Pluralitant. N. 

48. Lapiey, Parson., Improp. to the K. Matie, worth £30 per ann., held by 
Mr Brooke, communicant. 

Vicarage worth £20. Patron Mr Brooke. 

Some recusants. Vicar,®? a swearer, a drunkard. N. 

49. BrEEwoop, Parson., annexed to the Deanery of Lichfield, held by 
Lawrance Seller, worth £100. 

Vicarage worth 20 markes. Patron Deane of Lichfield. 

Very many recusants. Vicar 4a notable swearer and drunkard. N. 


« John Palmer, M.A., parson 1587. * John Cox, died 1621. 

* Probably a slip for £10. 

5° William Jennings, parson 1585-1642 (?). *! Ralph Macefen, parson 1555-1606. 
® John Falconer, parson 1577; also vicar of Alrewas. 

*3 Richard Bromfeild, vicar 1596-1638. * Roger Turner, vicar 1586. 
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50. Baswick als Berswick, Parson., Impro. to the Deane of Lichfield, 
worth £60. Vicarage worth 20 markes. 
Baswick parish church. Vicar, a Mass Priest. N. 
Chappells annexed. 
1. Acton Trussall. Vicar. N. 
2. Rednall. Many recusants. Vicar’s stipend 20 markes. N. 
Curate’s stipend £5. 
51. Smerirr-Hates, Parson., Impro., held by St Richard Leveson, worth 
£60. 
Curate. N. 
52. WESTON-UNDER-L[1]zaRD, a parson., worth £40. 
N. 
53. TYXALL, parson. proper, worth 40 markes. Patron St Gualter Aston. 
Parson Mr Smyth,* of loose life. N. 

54. Cannocks, Parson., Impro. to the Deane and Chap. of Lichfield, worth 
£50, held by Mt Golman. People 400, almost all Papists, as is com- 
monly seen in the Jurisdiction of the Deane and Chap. of Lichfield. 
Curate’s pension £8. N. 

55. Cotwicu, Parson., Impro. to the Deane and Chap. of Lichfield, worth 
£60 per ann. Vicarage worth £20. Patron a Prebendarie. 

Recusants. Mr Peerson,®* non-resident. N. 
Curate Mr Ady, a whoremonger, drunkard, gamester. N. 

56. Rrpe.ry,*’ Parson., Impro. to the Cathed. Church of Lichf., in Lease 
worth £40. Vicarage £24. Patron Deane of Lichfield. 

Some recusants. Vicar Mr Ady,**a gamester, a drunkard. N. 
57. Cotton, Parson., £32. Sir Tho. Gaysley the Patron. 
Parson Mt Hunt,® of loose life. Preacher, weake. 

58. Waston-uPoNn-TRENT, Parson., Impro., in Lease, worth £40, held by 

Mr Blade, a Recusant. 
Some recusants. Curate’s ® pension £6. N. 

59. BLEFEILD,* Parson., £30. Patron Mt Bagott. 
Parson Mr Cooke,® non-resident, pluralitant. N. 
Curate’s pension £8. P. 

60. Gayton, Parson., Impro. 

Curate leud. Pension £6. N. 

61. Stow,® Parson., Impro., in lease, worth £40. 

Curate Mr Bolton, a great gamester. Stipend £8. N. 

62. Mitwicue, Parson., Impro., Vicarage £10. 

Vicar. N. 

63. ENGLEsTREY,® Parson £30. Patron Mt Chetwynd. 
Parson Mt Greenwood.® P. 

64. GratwicHE, Parson., in Lease worth £20. Patron Mr. Chetwynd. 
Curate ® leud, not in Orders. Pension £5. N. 


*® Ralph Smith, parson 1586. 56 Richard Pearson, vicar 1592. 
* Rugeley. 58 Nicholas Adey, vicar 1575-1620. 

* Christopher Hunt, parson 1592-1651 (7). Robert Faux. * Blithfield. 
“ Richard Cooke, parson 1573-1610 (?). Also vicar of Dilhorne, where buried 1617. 
“ Stowe by Chartley. * Thomas Ryddinges, vicar 1589-1610. ® Ingestre, 
** John Greenwood, M.A., parson 1597. * Richard Fowell. 
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65. Sanpon, Parson., Impro., Vicarage worth £24. Patron Mt Earswicke. 
Vicare.88 N, 
66. Krneston, Parson., in Lease, worth £30. Patron Mr Blunt. 
Curate Mr Linney. N. 
67. Urroxator, a Market towne, a great parish. Parson., Impro., in Lease 
worth £11. Vicarage £30. Patron Deane of Windsor. 
People 1,600. Recusants some. Vicar Mr Barnes,® ignorant and 
scandalous. N. 
Mr Rusher, Schoolmaster, preacheth each other Sabbath. P. 
68. BRaAMSHALL, Parsonage worth £20. Patron Sir Fulke Greevel. 
Parson Mr Key.” P. 
69. LreIGHE, a Parson., worth £100. Patron Hereds. Aston. 
People 500, many recusants. Parson Mr Palmer,” non-resident and 
pluralitant. P. 
70. Bromiey ABszots als Pacets, a Market towne. Parson., Impro. to the 
Abby of Burton, in Lease worth £80. Vicarage £16. Patron 
Mr Pagett. 
People 700. Vicar Mr Stone.”2 P. 
71. Hanppurig, Parson., Impro. to the Bp. of Coventrey, worth in Lease 
£140. Vicarage worth £30. 
Handburie Parish Church. People 800. Vicar Mr Hill.” P. 
Moukinton, Church annexed. Curate’s pension £10. P. 
Newborrow, a Chappell. Curate’s pension £6. N. 
72. TurBury, Parson., Impro. to the Abby there. Vicarage £12. Patron 
the King. 
Some popish. Vicar Mr Naile,“4 of a scandalous life, seldom preacheth. P. 
73. RoLeston, Parson. proper, worth £60 per ann. Patron Chancellor of 
Dutchy of Lowe (sic). 
Parson Mr Rolestone,”* a worlding. N. 
74. BuRTON-UPON-TRENT, a great parish. Parson., Impro. to the Abby 
there, holden by William Paget. 
People 1,500: Curate Mr Hassall.” Pension £40. P. 
75. YOXALL, a parson., worth £60. Patron Mr Hollys. 
Many popish recusants. Parson Mt Waterhouse,” pluralitant and non- 
resident. P. 
76. TATTENHILL, a great parish. Parsonage £140. Patron Chancellor of 
the Dutchy of Lancaster. 


Tatenhill Parish Church, People 800. Parson D. Babington,’§ non- 
resident, pluralitant. P. 
Barton, a church annexed. Curate’s pension £10. P. 
Wichnor, a church annexed. Curate’s pension £6. N. 
77. Prez Ripwarez, Impro. to Lichfield church. 
Some popish. Curate. N. 


88 Peter Bordman, vicar 1598. 6° Thomas Barnes, vicar 1566-1616. 

7 Thomas Key, parson 1590 (?)-1636. 7 John Palmer, parson 1601. 

7 George Stone, vicar 1586-1626. % Richard Hill, M.A., vicar 1602-10. 
74 Thomas Neale, B.A., vicar 1595-1627. 7% Edward Roleston, M.A. 

78 John Hassall, curate 1601. 7 John Waterhouse, M.A. 

78 Bruce Babington, D.D., prebendary of Bishopshull, parson 1596. 
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78. Hamstep Ripwake, Parson., worth £80 per ann. Patron heires of 
Fytzherbert. ; 
Many popish and recusants. Parson Mr Digby,” a leud man. N. 
79. Mataston ® RrpwarE, a Prebend. Impro. to the Church of Lichfield. 
Parson Mr Langton. N, 
80. Kine BroM.ey, a prebend. Impro. to the Church of Lichfield. 
Curate Mr Mote, seldome preacheth. P. 
81. ALDERWAS,® a prebend. Impro. to the Church of Lichfield. Vicar. 
tithes £5 6s, 84, 
Vicar Mr Falconer,** non-resident and pluralitant. N. 
82. EDINGALE, a prebend. Impro. to the Church of Lichfield. 
Curate Mr Boydell. Stipend £4. N. 

83. WuHITINGTON, a prebend. Impro. to the Church of Lichfield, £4 8», 94. 
Vicarage a donative, nothing in the K. bookes, worth £20 per annum. 
Donor Mr Fowler Esq. 

Vicar Mr Brat, aleud man. N. 
84. Ciirron CaMvyYLE, Parson. proper, rated £30. Patron Mt Heningham 
Esq. 
Clifton Parish Church. Parson Mt Walkedyne. P. 
Chappells—2. 

1. Chilcote. Curate. P. 

2. Harlaston. Curate Mt Gilbert. P. 

85. Exrorp, Parsonage proper, rated £13 6. 81. Patrons St John Bowes 

and Mr Brooke Gent. 
Parson Mr Hill. P. 
86. THorp,® not Impro. Rated £5 5s. 54. Patron Mt Burdet Esq. 
Parson Mr Aston.8* N. 
87. Haster,®’ a Parson., Impro. to the church of Lichfield. 
Neither Vicar nor Curate. N. 

88. Drayton Basset, Parson. proper, worth £60 per ann. Patron 
Countesse of Lecester. 

Parson Mr Paston,® non-resident and pluralitant. P. 

89. [ }® Parson., Impro. to the Cathedrall church of Lichfield, 
worth £30. 

Some recusants. Parson and prebendary D. Hinton, Archdeacon of 
Coventry. Non-resident and pluralitant. P. 
Curate Tho. Hargrave, of leud life. N. 
90. Norton, Parson., Impro., in the hands of Mt Fowke, worth £30. 
Many popish. Curate’s pension £8. N. 
91. Farra.e,™ Parson., Impro., in the tenor of Mr Paget, worth 20 (?).' 
Many popish. Curate’s stipend £6, paid by Mt Paget. N. 

92. Lonepon, Parson., Impro. to the Dean and Chap. of Lichfield or to 
Mr Paget, worth £50. Vicarage worth £30. 

Some recusants. Vicar a worlding, seldom preacheth. P. 
7 Edward Digby, parson 1601-26. * Mavesyn Ridware. 


st Peter Langton, parson 1602-4 (buried 14 Jannary 1603/4). This is Peter’s 
successor, John Langton, who died in 1648. 


% Alrewas. * John Falconer, vicar 1568. See Haughton (no. 47). 
** John Hill, parson 1585-1622. * Thorpe Constantine. 
** Robert Ashton, parson 1558. 8 Haselour (?). 88 George Paston, M.A., 


parson 1586. * Weeford. The MS. is blank. * Farewell. 
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93. SHENsTON, Parson., Impro. to the K. Matie; the Glebe Land is held by 
Lease by Mr. Roger Fowke Esq., and the tythes by St Tho. Holt, 
worth £60 per annum. Vicarage worth £26 per annum. 

People 500, some recusants, many popish. Curate Mr Aston. Arraigned 
of Felony. N. 

94. HaneswortH,” a parson., worth per ann. £120. Patrons St John 
Bows and St Robt. Stanford. 

Some recusants. The Parson is a bad liver. 

95. RusHALL, Parson., Impro. to St Edw. Leigh, worth £20. Vicarage 
worth as much. Patron S« Edw. Leigh. 

Vicar Mr Bayly. P. 

96. AtpRIDG, Parson. worth £80. Patron, Mr Longfield. 

Aldridg parish church. Parson Mr Scott,® a good lawyer. N. 
Chappell annexed. Many recusants. 

97. LicF1eLD, a Cathedrall Church with 3 parishes in the city. The 
Impro. belongs to the Deane and Chapter, worth £200. People 6,000. 
Many Popish. Mr Paston,®one incumbent of the 3 parishes, receiving 
of the Deane and Chapter £30 per ann., and paying £3 apiece to 
3 curates. Non-resident and pluralitant. No ordinary preachers 
in the whole city. N.N.N. 

One Chappell annexed. Many popish. Curate’s stipend £3. N. 

98. TAMWORTH, a town incorporate of Baylifis. Impro. to the K. in Lease, 
rated £57 68. 84, in the K. booke of tenths. 

Tamworth parish church. People 2,000. Mr Mould,® non-resident. P. 
Curate’s stipend £16. N. 
Chappells—3. Many recusants. 

99. WatsaLL, a Parson., Impro. to St Edw. Leigh, worth £80 per ann. 
Patron either the Master of Wards or Mr Littleton’s widow. 

Walsall parish church. Communicants 2,000. Many recusants. 
Vicar.6 N. 

Mr Sclater, Schoolmaster. P. 

A Chappell. Curate’s stipend £3. N. 

100. WEDNESBURY, Parson., Impro. to the K. Matie, worth £30. Vicarage 
as much. Patron the King. 

Some recusants. Incumbent Mr Dolphine,” sometimes preacheth. P. 

101. WrestTBRomRyY, Parson., Impro. to Mt Whorwood, worth £60. 

Many popish. Curate’s pension £6; a layman. N. 
102. Soparey,** Parson., Impro. to Edw. L. Dudley. Vicarage worth £40. 
Vicar Mr Brown.®® Pluralitant, non-resident. P. 

103. DarLaston, Parsonage worth £26. Patron Mr Offley, Citizen of 
London. 

Incumbent Mr Burton, non-resident, pluralitant. P. 


*t Handsworth. * Lawrence Bayley, vicar January 1603/4-September 1604. 
% John Scott, parson 1575-1622. 

* George Paston, incumbent 1594; also parson of Drayton Basset (no. 88). 

* Roger Mold, 1578 (?). 

%° Robert Wilson, vicar 1575. 

%7 Richard Dolphine, incumbent 1597-1619. 8 Sedgeley. 

*® Richard Brown, M.A., vicar 1573. 

1° James Burton, incumbent 1591. 
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104. Bysupy, Parson., Impro., worth £40 per ann. Vicarage worth £30. 
Patron St Edward Littleton. Many popish. Many recusants. 
Incumbent a meere worlding. N. 

105. WuLVERHAMPTON, a Collegiat church. Impro. to the K. Matie or 
Deane of Windsor; value of lands belonging to it is £600 per ann. 
There be 7 Prebends and a sexton under them. 7 Stipendaries. The 
allowance for 4 of them is 10 nobles apiece, for the other 3 six pounds 
apiece. Six of these Prebends be held by St Gualter Leveson, the 
other is held by another. The rent reserved to the Deane of 
Windsor, £38. 

People 4,000. Many popish. Many recusants. 
Chappells—3. 
1. Pelsall. Curate’s stipend £4. N. 
2. Wilnall. Curate hath no stipend reserved. N. 
3. Bilson. Curate hath no stipend reserved. N. 
These curates, specially two of them, Mounsell and Cowper, 
be notorious drunkards and dissolute men. 

106. TETNALL, a Colledge dissolved, 5 Prebends and a Deane. Impro. to 
the K. Matie, worth 300 markes. The Dean’s stipend reserved is 
14 9b. One Prebend is held by St Richard Leveson, one by 
Mr Gualter Wriotesley, two by Richard Creswell. 

Curate’s stipend 20 markes. N. 

107. Copsat1, Prebend of Tetnall. 

Curate, Prebendary of loose life. N. 

108. WomBornE, a Parson., Impro., held by Hugh Wriotesley Esq. Worth 

£40. Vicarage worth £26. Patron Edward L. Dudley. 
Vicar % pluralitant. N. 

109. Pen, Parsonage, Impro. to the Vicars of Lichfield, worth £20. Vicar- 

age worth as much. Patrons the Vicars of Lichfield. 
Vicar. N. 

110. Kytvar,™Parson., Impro. to the K. Matie, held by Lease by Mt Whor- 
wood, worth £50. 

A stipendary, £10. P. 

111. PatineHam, a Parson., Impro. to the K. Matie, held by Edw. Giffard, 
Gent., non-communicant. Worth 40 markes. Patron the K. Matie. 

Vicar Mr Cooke, unlearned. N. 
112. EnFEILD,2 Parson., worth £100. Patron Mt Whorwood. 
Parson, Mr Columbyne,! non-resident et pluralitant. P. 
113. TrisaLEe, Parsonage worth £20. 
Parson,! non-resident et pluralitant. N. 
114. Hymuey, Parson., worth £20. Patron Edward L. Dudley. 
Parson. N. 


0t Bushbury. 

12 Tt is doubtful what this sentence means. In contemporary Puritan literature, 
however, we often have contemptuous references to ‘ three-halfpenny priests’. This 
may be a similar allusion to the Dean’s demerits, or merely a way of stating that he 
got nothing from the living. 1% Anthony Hunte, vicar 1597. 

104 Kinver. % William Cooke, vicar 1582-1613. 

6 Enville. 17? John Columbyne, 8.T.B., parson 1597. 

8 Anthony Hunte, parson 1592-1623 (?). Trysull was held with Wombourne. 
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5. Hactey. N. 
. SwynrorD [SwyMrrre],!© Parsonage worth £40. Patron Edw. L. 
Dudley. N. 
. Broome. N. 
. Crent.40 N. 
. GRYNDON, a Parsonage proper. Patron Mr Basset. 
Grindon parish church. Parson Mr Thorley,™ of scandalous life. P. 
A Chappell—Oncoate. 
Curate Ralph Salt, a leud young man without Orders, and out of 
all good order weareth a feather in his hat. N. 
120. Stanpon, Parsonage worth £60 per annum. 
Parson M* Robert Aston,42 Non-resident, pluralitant. A grievous 
swearer, whoremaster, drunkard, and very unlearned. N. 


There be No Preachers in 
Parish Churches . ; ‘ i ‘ . 83 
Churches annexed and Chappells ‘ ‘ ‘ 35 
So that there be 118 congregations which have no preachers, neither 
have had, (for the most,) now more than 40 yeares. 
Non-Residents and Pluralitants  . ‘ ‘ : . 16 
Whereof Preachers. . 4 : ‘ ‘ . & 
No Preachers ; — 2 
There be 18 congregations served by Leymen, By Scandalous . 40 
Parsonages Impropriat at the least 75 
In these 120 Parishes, 120 No Preachers, whe = in rome wet Ministers, 
besides many mo in the Cathedrall and Collegiat churches. 
There be about 10 more parishes the estate whereof is not yet known. 


10° The rector was Nicholas Paston 1577-1616 (?). 

10 Incumbent Robert Cleye 1598 (?)-1610. 

111 Lawrence Thorley, B.A., parson 1586-1607. 

12 Parson 1570-1604 ; also vicar of Alstonfield (no. 1). 












Reviews of Books 


The Roman Empire; Essays on the Constitutional History (a. dD. 81— 
1081). By F. W. Bussett. 2 vols. (London: Longmans, 1910.) 


THE first of these volumes consists of an introduction, sixteen essays on 
Roman history, treated in periods, during the thousand years covered by 
the title, and a general review of the whole subject ; and the second of a 
short narrative of facts, an account of the part played by Armenia and 
the Armenians in the history of the empire, which is continued to 1120, and 
a revised narrative of the so-called twenty-two years of anarchy (695-717). 
The author expressly states that his work is subjective, not objective, and 
makes no claim to be an authority on details, and it would therefore be 
ungenerous and superfluous to call attention to the numerous errors to be 
found in the book: but it is to be regretted that he did not choose a nar- 
rower field and make a deeper study of the literature dealing with it. 
No one acquainted with modern research could make John Malala an 
author of the seventh or eighth century (ii. 89) ; and, though the spurious- 
ness of the Secret History of Procopius, maintained in vol. i, is abandoned 
in vol. ii, Dr. Bussell ascribes the establishment of its genuineness to 
Professor Bury (ii. 39) and not to its real author, Haury. The excessive 
wideness of scope indeed applies not only to the whole subject chosen, but 
to each separate essay ; for, though each chapter is supposed to be con- 
fined to a particular period, the chapters in fact range not only over 
the whole history of the empire (with many repetitions), but over the 
-whole history of the world, especially of modern times: in fact the first 
volume might well be described as essays on political science illustrated 
from the history of the Roman empire. Some of the author’s remarks 
are suggestive, as e.g. the proposition (i. 252) that freedom depends not 
upon the form of the constitution but upon the fact that the functions of 
government are carried on by ordinary citizens, not by a professional class ; 
but the analogies between the movements and institutions of the empire 
and those of our own day are often fanciful, and the application of such 
terms as ‘ Unitarian,’ ‘ Protestant,’ and ‘ Socialist’ to men of those times 
is wholly misleading. 

The style is involved, and abounds in obscure expressions and allusions. 
I have, for instance, no notion who the Alexander of i. 220 and the George 
of ii. 452 are, nor do I understand the meaning of ‘rank’ in i. 253 1. 20 (is 
this a misprint ?), or the reference to M. Pobyedonostcheff in ii. 121. 
I must also confess ignorance as to the identity of the ‘ dualist renegade ’ 
(whatever this may mean) who was burnt alive (i. 266) ; I do not know who 
are meant by ‘ Justinian’s subjects on either side of the Danube’ (ii. 273) ; 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CII. 
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and the meaning of ‘invertebrate quadrisyllables’ (i. 308) is wholly 
beyond me. Some of these obscurities are perhaps the result of careless- 
ness, which has in several places produced incorrect or ungrammatical 
sentences, as ini. 161 1. 23; 223 penult.; 2711.18; ii. 299 Il. 22, 23; 336 ll. 18, 
19; 446 ll. 33, 34; 4551.17. Ini. 1731.29‘ patrimony’ seems to have been 
inserted for the sake of the paronomasia with ‘ patrician’ and ‘ patriarch ’, 
for it is hard to attach any meaning to it. Equally obscure is ‘ colonial 
secretariat’ ini. 2051. 18. ‘Salophacidus’ (i. 205) is no doubt a misprint, 
while in ii. 144 ‘1181’ is a slip for ‘1081’, and in ii. 337 1. 16, ‘fifth’ for 
‘fourth’ ; and in ii. 289 the date 1059 cannot have been intended. A more 
careful revision would perhaps also have removed some inconsistencies, 
such as that between i. 253, where Tiberius II is said to have been weak 
and short-sighted, and i. 257, where he is represented as manfully confront- 
ing difficulties. 

The exuberant obscurity of Dr. Bussell’s style often makes it difficult 
to discover what his real opinions are, but it seems probable that one of the 
objects of the work is to defend the imperial system. He has a good word 
to say even for the administration of Domitian, and he strongly maintains 
that the third century, in spite of the insecurity of the occupancy of the 
throne, was in fact a period of progress under conscientious rulers. It is 
very likely that this period has been treated with undeserved contempt ; 
but Dr. Bussell’s defence is vitiated by his use of the worthless statements 
of the Augustan history and the spurious documents contained in it. In 
the later period he goes quite counter to received notions in insisting upon 
the mildness of Byzantine punishments; but nevertheless I believe that 
he is right. The mutilations and blindings, which are so shocking to our 
sentiments, are not a mark of cruelty, but of respect for human life. In 
earlier times and in medieval Europe the victims would have been put 
to death. The argument that the change from ‘comes sacrarum largi- 
tionum’ to Aoyobérns implies the degradation of the finance minister 
to the position of a clerk and the resumption of financial control by the 
emperor in person is surely a misunderstanding. The functions of the 
office, like that of any other office, were naturally modified by time, but 
this has nothing to do with the change of title, which is merely part of the 
gradual adoption of Greek as the official language in place of Latin, which 
began under Justinian. But any confidence which we might feel in the 
author’s judgement and his grasp of facts cannot but receive a shock when 
we meet with such strange statements as that (i. 218) Justinian ‘ belonged 
to the school of Tiberius’ (I should have thought it hard to imagine two 
men more unlike) and (i. 248) that under Phocas ‘the beacons of the 
Persian host’ (they crossed the Euphrates two months before his death) 
‘might perhaps have been seen by the more venturesome outposts of the 
Avars’ ; nor can we place much trust in his reproduction of his authorities 
when we find (ii. 254) pydéva trav & orpareias av mwodAGv ciropeiv 
(not to allow any official to enjoy large emoluments) rendered by ‘ keep 
the supplies down during the campaigns ’. 

The most useful part of the work is the sketch of Armenian affairs. It 
is rare to find a writer on the relations between the empire and the eastern 
peoples treating his subject from both sides, and the importance of the 
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part played by Armenians in imperial affairs from the time of Heraclius 
onwards deserved greater prominence than has hitherto been given to it. 
Moreover, Dr. Bussell has the advantage of being able to make use of the 
history of Stephen of Taron, which until the appearance of Gelzer and 
Burckhardt’s translation in 19071 could be read only in Armenian or 
Russian. Unfortunately the utility of his narrative for purposes of research 
is greatly impaired by its brevity and by the complete absence of references, 
which, perhaps defensible in the rest of the work, is inexcusable where new 
ground is broken. E. W. Brooks. 





A Roman Frontier Post and its People ; the Fort of Newstead in the Parish 


of Melrose. By James Curze, F.S.A. Scot., F.S.A. (Glasgow: Macle- 
hose, 1911.) 


THE fortunate possessors of this beautiful book will owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for their lavish outlay 
in producing it; whether those whose purse is not long enough to afford 
so great a luxury will feel the same is another question. But let it be said 
at once that if so sumptuous a publication of the remains of a Roman 
frontier fort were deemed necessary, it could not have been entrusted to 
better hands than those of Mr. James Curle, whose work is beyond praise. 
We would only express a slight regret that since it was decided to publish 
on this scale, with illustrations of practically every fragment of ancient 
handiwork, it might have been well to defer the issue of the work until the 
site had been exhausted. On p. 139 we read that some half-dozen pits 
were discovered and cleared out while the volume was passing through 
the press ; and from p. 155 it appears that in one of these there was found 
(associated with early pottery) an interesting fragment of decorated 
leather-work, similar to that figured on plate xxi, an illustration of 
which (in view of the rarity of such objects) would have been most 
acceptable. 

Lying under the shadow of the triple peak of Eildon—assuredly the 
Trimontium (Tpidvrov) of Ptolemy—the site of Newstead revealed 
itself to the unerring eye of Agricola as the key to the route northward 
from the Tweed, the crossing of which river it controlled; and a large 
camp, 49 acres in extent (exceeded in area only by that of Inchtuthil 
amongst those of Scotland), which crowns the ridge, was most probably 
occupied by his force on its northerly advance. At any rate, there can be 
no doubt that the early fort of irregular shape was, like that of Bar Hill 
(cf. ante, xxii. 613, 1907), the work of Agricola. The traces of successive 
occupations and abandonments have been studied with the utmost care, 
and the result is to show that the Roman tenure of the position falls into 
two periods—the earlier beginning with Agricola and lasting into the 
second century of our era, the later commencing in the Antonine age and 
interrupted towards the close of the reign of Pius by a temporary retire- 
ment from the territory north of the Vallum. Mr. Curle’s study possesses 
great value as an example of archaeological method. The use of converg- 
ing lines of evidence could not be better illustrated. Not only are the traces 


1 See ante, xxiii. 343. 
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of rebuilding, filling up of ditches, &c., made to tell their tale, but the 
evidence of the finds of coins and pottery is utilized to the full. The coins 
have been studied by Mr. George Macdonald, and besides confirming the 
conclusion arrived at several years ago by Professor Haverfield as to the 
date at which the Scottish lowlands were finally abandoned by the Romans, 
help us in determining the approximate length of the first period of occupa- 
tion of Newstead. The evidence of the pottery is most skilfully used by 
Mr. Curle, who is not only familiar with what others, such as Dragendorff 
and Déchelette, have written on this subject, but has a first-hand know- 
ledge of the continental material equal to that of his authorities. 

The picture presented to us of the fort and its buildings is hardly as 
complete as might be wished. This is partly due to the almost entire 
destruction of the stone-work by quarrying, but partly also to the method 
of excavation adopted from motives of economy. In Mr. Curle’s words 
(p. 42), ‘ the only building within the fort which was laid bare in anything 
like its entirety was the Principia; the rest were merely outlined by 
following the walls, diagonal trenches being cut across any chambers 
which were discovered.’ The drawbacks of this method are admitted by 
Mr. Curle; and it is possible that if the expense of removing the earth 
from the whole excavated area could have been met, more definite con- 
clusions might have been drawn as to the number of troops quartered at 
Newstead, and the accommodation provided for them. As it is, we are 
less fully informed about its arrangements than we are about those of 
Gellygaer or Housesteads. The principia, it may be remarked, are the 
largest hitherto excavated in Britain. On p. 69 Mr. Curle quotes the 
opinion of Domaszewski, expressed several years ago, that there is no 
proof of the provision of a quaestorium for a permanent camp. It is, 
however, generally agreed that Novaesium furnishes an example of such 
a building, at least in its earlier period. 

One or two points of detail may be noted. The plan of the fort might 
have been made more helpful by a little additional expense in colouring. 
Red tint has more than one meaning, and the alterations of the principia 
are not made clear. The embossed plates of bronze upon one of which is 
a suggestion of an imago clypeata (why not clipeata ?) are said to recall the 
disks decorated with imperial heads in high relief, which formed part of ‘a 
Roman standard’ (p. 178). This is too general a statement; it was the 
standards of the household troops only which were so decorated. How- 
ever, Mr. Curle may be right in his suggestion that the disks were used on 
parade-standards, just as the superb helmets with visor-marks (plates 
Xxix, xxx) were doubtless used as tournament-armour. There are mis- 
prints on pp. 112 (‘ Rhenizabern’), 162 (‘ 43” for ‘ 13’), 183 (‘ Vigne’ for 
‘Vigna ’), 184 (‘ veterent’ for ‘ verterent’). H. Stuart Jones. 


Notes on the Calendar of Coligny. By Sir Joun Ruts. (Proceedings of 
the British Academy, 1910.) 


TuE archaeology of Western Europe presents no more fascinating puzzle 
than the fragmentary calendar which was disinterred some thirteen years 
ago near Coligny in the neighbourhood of Lyons. Ingenious French savants 
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have succeeded in piecing together in their proper order the shattered frag- 
ments of brass on which the document is engraved, but little has been done 
as yet towards interpreting the contents. We have the names of the twelve 
months, and some of these names have been explained with more or less 
plausibility. But of all the entries which occur in the five years covered 
by the Calendar, hardly one has received an explanation that can be 
considered certain or even probable. This is not surprising, the remains 
of the Gaulish language—or languages—being so slight, and our informa- 
tion as to the customs and culture of the Gauls so imperfect as they are. 
We do not even know in what language the Calendar is composed. Sir John 
Rhfs agrees with Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson in regarding it as ‘ Sequanian ’, 
while Thurneysen protests against separating it from the general speech 
of Gaul. Whichever of these views may be preferable, it is at least tolerably 
certain that we have to do with a member of the Celtic family, and the 
only hope of solving the riddle is to be found in analogies drawn from 
Irish, Welsh, or some of the cognate languages. Attempts have been 
made to discover such analogies by Thurneysen, in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Celtische Philologie, by Mr. Nicholson in his Keltic Researches,and by Sir John 
Rhfs, in his Celte and Galli and in the present paper. The methods of the 
three are very different. Thurneysen, with his usual caution, has refrained 
from offering explanations, except in a very few cases where the evidence 
will stand the test of scientific philology. The other two scholars are much 
more daring. Mr. Nicholson places too much confidence in Irish lexico- 
graphers, who are dangerous guides at the best ; nevertheless, he has made 
some ingenious guesses. The case is one where guessing is excusable, and 
Sir John Rhfs has no scruples in using his faculty of divination. It was 
applied in his Celte and Galli mainly to the interpretation of the names 
of the months and of other words which occur repeatedly in the Calendar. 
In the present paper he combines philology with the study of customs, and 
endeavours to show that the Calendar preserves traces of religious ritual 
and of tribal institutions analogous to those of the insular Celtic peoples. 
It is probable enough a priori that many of the entries in the Calendar 
have such significance, could we only find the key. That is precisely what 
makes the problem so interesting. But it is a question whether the parallels 
adduced by Sir John Rhfs rest on any secure foundation. In every case 
they depend ultimately on the interpretation of a ‘Sequanian’ word by 
means of Goidelic or Brythonic analogies ; and the author’s procedure in 
philological questions is more ingenious than convincing. 

The most important part of his argument is his attempt to show that a 
god Rivos is mentioned in certain entries under the 4th and 13th days of the 
month Rivros, which corresponds to our August; that Rivos is identical with 
Lug, who seems to have been a leading figure in the panceltic mythology ; 
and that the ceremonies in honour of Rivos correspond to the Irish Lug- 
nassad, a gathering held in the beginning of August. All this would be 
very interesting if it could be established ; unfortunately it depends ulti- 
mately on an entirely conjectural rendering of two words in the Calendar. 
The author’s attempt to find traces of another assembly, or ceremonial 
occasion, in the month Equos (February), and to connect this with the 
Roman festival of the Equiria,is more improbable in itself, and receives no 
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real support from the Celtic analogy adduced. There is much more to be 
said for the suggestion that the entries trinosam sindiu, trinuxsamo, which 
are found at the 17th of Samonios (June) in two successive years, are 
intended to mark the beginning of the summer solstice. But there is the 
difficulty that in the fourth and fifth years (the third is wanting) we find 
on this date, instead of trino-, trinux-, the form prini- (or prino-). This 
latter form occurs with slight variations forty-three times in the surviving 
fragments of the Calendar, so that it would be important to determine 
its meaning. Sir John Rhfs connects it with the Greek répynu and Irish 
renim, and supposes it to denote payments due on certain dates. The 
equation is, however, very doubtful, and the further hypotheses which 
the author proceeds to erect on this foundation, although very ingenious, 
belong to the region of speculation rather than of real knowledge. Perhaps 
such imaginative reconstructions are all that can be hoped for when the 
known data are so very scanty. Certain it is that no approach to a real 
solution of the whole problem can be hoped for until the relations between 
the Gaulish and the other Celtic languages are ascertained with something 
like scientific accuracy. 

There is, however, one kind of question to which it ought to be possible 
to get satisfactory answers. What is the origin of this Calendar? is it 
native or imported ? and if imported, from whom is it borrowed? As it 
is engraved in Roman letters, apparently of about the first century 
after Christ, one would naturally expect to find the Julian reckoning in use. 
This is not the case, however. In a very interesting note contributed 
to Sir John Rhfs’s paper, Dr. Fotheringham seems to establish that we 
have to do with a Calendar of non-Roman origin, but adapted to the 
Julian Calendar. And the method employed is, according to Dr. Fothering- 
ham, the same as was adopted by the Alexandria astronomers of the 
third century for the calculation of Easter. Can it be, then, that the 
Sequanians took their Calendar from the Eastern missionaries who first 
introduced Christianity into Gaul ? True, the archaeologists declare that 
the characters in which the Calendar of Coligny is engraved seem to belong 
to the first century after Christ. But on such a point there is usually room 
for differences of opinion. It seems hardly probable that the native 
astronomers possessed sufficient scientific knowledge to evolve so elaborate 
a system for themselves. No doubt the Calendar embodies divisions of 
time which were common to all Celtic peoples, as M. Loth has shown in 
an interesting paper contributed to the Revue Celtique, vol. xxv; one may 
recognize the truth of this without agreeing with M. Loth as to the 
‘entire Celticity’ of the Calendar. E. J. Gwynn. 


A History of Japan from the Origins to a.p. 1542. By James Murpocn. 
(Tokio: Asiatic Society of Japan, 1910.) 

Historical and Geographical Dictionary of Japan. By E. Partnor. (Yoko- 
hama: Kelly and Walsh, 1910.) 


THESE two books will be welcomed by all students of Japanese history. 
The History of Japan is the second work of the kind which we owe to 
Mr. Murdoch’s pen, his previous book, published in 1903, dealing with the 
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period from 1542 to 1651. The present work covers a much wider field, 
beginning with prehistoric times, and ending where his first book began. 
In his introduction the author says that the Dutch were kept in Deshima 
to play for Japan the part which Bacon’s ‘Merchants of Light’ did for his 
Utopian ‘New Atlantis’. There is no reason to think that the trade of the 
Dutch was ever the subject of very profound policy on the part of the 
Japanese government. They and the Chinese were allowed to stay and 
trade, when other foreigners were expelled, because they were considered 
not to be Christians, and because foreign trade was recognized to be useful. 
It is true that the Shogunate monopolized the foreign trade conducted by 
the Chinese and Dutch, just as it did ‘ Dutch learning’, but in doing so 
it was merely enforcing the system of supervision of foreign trade and 
intercourse which it had established in 1637, and performing the functions 
of government as understood in those days. 

The author’s contribution, in the opening chapters of his book, to the 
discussion of the much-debated question of the origin of the Japanese 
nation adds little, if anything, to our knowledge of a subject which still 
remains obscure. But in succeeding chapters, treating of early Japanese 
history, we are taken over ground familiar to all readers of Aston’s Nihongi 
and Chamberlain’s Kojiki, and in these the author, working on the lines 
of Mr, Asakawa’s Early Institutional Life of Japan, supplies us with an 
admirable summary of events. His account of the Great Reform of 
A.D. 645 and the manner in which the Japanese government, while 
reorganizing the whole administrative system on the model of that estab- 
lished in China under the T’ang dynasty, retained much of what previously 
existed in Japan, reminds us of the policy so successfully pursued in 1868. 
Mr. Murdoch is careful to explain how the Chinese principle of incapacity 
(deficiency of virtue it was called) on the part of the sovereign justifying 
revolution on the part of his subjects, which was imported into Japan at 
this period, was never carried into practice in the latter country. So far 
as the throne was concerned, it remained a theory, which became embodied 
in the language in a set phrase in use to-day. It was the dynasty of the 
administrative ruler—the Shogun—which disappeared in Japan. The 
idea of virtue as associated with sovereignty is not peculiar to the Far East: 
the Turkish commander who reoccupied Alexandria on our withdrawal 
at the beginning of the last century attributed the event to the virtue of 
the Sultan. 

The account of the reign of Emperor Kwammu is interesting, though 
rather tedious. Exception may be taken to the explanation given of the 
term Kwantd. It was, we are told, the term applied ‘ to eight provinces 
around and between the head of Tokyo Bay and the Chichibu and Nikko 
Mountains’. Kwanté signifies ‘ East of the Barrier’, the barrier being in 
later times the guard-house on the Hakoné pass in the province of Sagami. 
But in those early days the barrier was much further west, and nearer the 
capital. The term was then applied to the country east of the guard- 
house on the Ozaka pass in the province of Omi, as distinguished from 
Kwansei (or Kwansai), the country west of that barrier. The chapters on 
the Rise of the Fujiwaras and the Cloistered Emperors contain much new 
and valuable information. In the former, the author, perhaps, hardly 
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does sufficient justice to the prominent part played by the founder of the 
family’s greatness. In the second he deals with an interesting feature in 
Japanese history, the abdication of emperors; the custom of abdication was, 
however, peculiar neither to the period in question, nor to the sovereigns. 
A good description is given of the establishment of the feudal system 
under the Kamakura Shogunate at the end of the twelfth century, and of 
the rule of the Hdjé regents, during whose administration the Mongol 
invasion was repelled. We are grateful, too, for the light thrown in the 
last two chapters on the confused events of the stormy times when two 
rival courts existed, and on the little-known Ashikaga period with which 
the volume ends. The book is furnished with excellent maps. It may 
appear ungracious to criticize the English style of this useful work, but 
it is right to add that more attention bestowed upon it would have 
improved the book and increased its appreciation by the average reader. 

The want of an Historical and Geographical Dictionary of Japan has 
long been felt, for though peerage manuals, compiled at different times, 
supply fairly accurate details regarding the Japanese aristocracy, both 
ancient and modern, their arrangement is primitive and clumsy, while for 
other information the student has been obliged to ransack many sources. 
In Mr. Papinot’s book we have in one handy volume accurate and well- 
arranged information concerning most Japanese matters connected with 
history and geography. The maps are admirable: those of the main 
islands are arranged according to the dd, or circuits; and there are 
separate maps of Corea, Formosa, Yezo, and Saghalien. In a future 
edition it might perhaps be found advantageous to amplify the definitions 
given to such words as Kami and Satkoku, and to include explanations of 
the numerous official titles used during the Tokugawa régime. 


J. H. Guspins. 


Lombardic Architecture ; its Origin, Development, and Derivatives. By 
G. T. Rivorra, translated by G. McN. Rusurortu, M.A. (London: 
Heinemann, 1910.) 


Signor Rivorra’s survey covers a very wide field, and embraces a vast 
number of buildings and of architectural details in many lands, but he has 
always in his mind the need of showing that the ultimate origin of every- 
thing that really counts in medieval architecture is to be sought in Lom- 
bardy, or if not in Lombardy, then in some other part of Italy. To 
recognize this fundamental characteristic in his work is not to deny 
its immense interest and value. Signor Rivoira is not only a patriotic 
enthusiast, but a worker of extraordinary diligence, who has travelled far 
and wide, both in the west and in the nearer east, and has amassed for 
the benefit of the architectural student a collection of photographs so 
varied and well chosen that for this feature alone his volumes will have 
a lasting value for the serious inquirer. His technical descriptions would 
have been improved had he illustrated them by analytical diagrams of 
the various systems of medieval vault construction of which he writes, 
for in these cases something more is needed than photographs and verbal 
explanations. In dealing with the important sources of evidence to be 
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found in inscriptions and documentary recotda, Signor Rivoira exhibits 
what is at the present day a great, alinost an unpardonable defect, that he 
does not give chapter and verse for his citations, so that it is not possible 
without a good deal of trouble io control bis references and deductions. He 
has been fortunate in securing for the English rendering of his book the 
services of a scholar and archaeologist of distinction, to whom this laxity in 
citation must have caused distress, and it is a pity that in the English 
edition, to the text of which additions have been made, it was not found 
possible to supply what was wanting. In connexion with the translation, 
a word of protest may be allowed in regard to the use of words new to 
English architectural terminology. It is true that this terminology is 
of a haphazard character and the elements of it are drawn from 
various sources, but we have at any rate become accustomed to it and 
understand what the phrases mean; hence it is disagreeable to read of 
*pulvins’ and ‘raccords’ and ‘raised’ vaults, and to find ‘luminous 
crosses ’ written where ‘ cruciform lights’ would have conveyed the sense 
in familiar terms. 

Signor Rivoira’s intense absorption in his thesis makes him dogmatic 
and rather pugnacious. He adopts a somewhat cavalier attitude towards 
previous workers in the fields over which he drives his triumphal chariot. 
In some cases in which he brings forward novel and even paradoxical views 
he is too easily content with his own ipse dixit, and does not take the 
trouble to support these views by a sufficient apparatus of proof to convince 
his readers, while at times, as will presently be shown, he builds arguments 
upon substructures too weak to bear them. The nature of his main thesis 
has already been indicated. With his general views we are to a great 
extent in accord. He breaks a lance at the outset with Josef Strzygowski 
and the other believers in the Hellenistic east as a source of inspiration, 
and insists that there is no need to go beyond the limits of Italy to 
find the vitalizing ideas which were to bear fruit in the medieval art 
and culture of the west. In this matter the author of Orient oder 
Rom is well able to take care of himself, and it is an advantage that the 
Italian side of the argument should be put so forcibly as is the case 
in these volumes. One of the most interesting parts of them is the 
passage in which the Emperor Hadrian’s architectural originality and 
resource are demonstrated, and we welcome too the evidence brought 
forward of important features in Roman works that have now perished 
but are known from drawings by artists of the Renaissance. It is 
obvious also that, taking the west as a whole, Italy was the original centre 
from which was diffused that Roman culture which influenced so large 
a part of medieval Europe, and that as regards Italy herself Lombardy had 
a very important part to play. It is a fact, for which Europe has cause 
to be grateful, that when the Teutonic element introduced by the Lombards 
into Italy had finally been absorbed into the older Latin culture, a fine breed 
was produced, from which proceeded some of the greatest scholars, poets, 
builders, and artists of the modern world. In the domain of architecture 
these North Italians undoubtedly exercised direct influence in other parts 
of Europe, such as the Rhineland, where, for example, the constant use of 
small columns in decorative arcading is clearly of Italian origin. All this 
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we may freely admit; but the author goes much further and sees Lombard 
influence in almost all the phases of Romanesque architecture north of the 
Alps, save only in Spain, and his mind is as much beset by the Roman 
idea as was that of Alois Riegl of Vienna, who in his Spdt-rimische Kunst- 
Industrie found a Roman origin for all the peculiarities of early Teutonic 
handiwork. 

A good instance of the author’s too summary method is to be found 
on page 248 of his first volume, where he announces, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world, that he has discovered the use by the 
ancient Romans of visible diagonal ribs in their vaulting. This statement, 
which runs entirely counter to received opinions on the subject, requires 
something more for its support than the photograph of the much-weathered 
soffit of a ruined Roman vault, where the bricks of the diagonal ribs 
are projecting beyond the present plane of the concrete vaulting fields. 
Considering, too, the enormous importance of the rib in medieval vaulting 
and the recent labours of architectural scholars on the vexed question 
of the chronology of its use, he should have taken more pains to carry 
his readers with him when he makes the bold claim for a church in Central 
Italy that it exhibits vaulting with diagonal ribs of the date of 1032. 
The church in question, San Flaviano at Montefiascone near Viterbo, is not 
even in Lombardy, and if Lombard rib-vaulting had reached that place 
by 1032, and, as he also claims, had by the middle decade of the century 
travelled as far down the peninsula as Aversa by Naples, it must have 
been carried well forward in Lombardy itself in the first quarter of the 
century. If this be the case, a reader will ask, how comes it that the 
Normans, who on Signor Rivoira’s showing practically learned their 
architecture from the Lombards, were puzzling over these problems without 
finding a solution till nearly the end of the century? Bertaux, who is 
quoted with tacit approval by Venturi in his great history of Italian art, 
dates the vaults at Aversa in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
Signor Rivoira flings San Flaviano contemptuously in their faces, as if no 
one could question the date he assigns to it. This is not the way to secure 
acceptance for his views from other serious students of these complicated 
problems. 

Signor Rivoira insists so strongly on the cogent nature of the docu- 
mentary evidence on which he establishes important landmarks in 
architectural development, that he challenges inquiry as to whether in 
every case the evidence goes quite so far as he maintains. No building with 
which he deals is more important than Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan, and about 
this famous edifice there is nothing of more moment than the much-debated 
question of the date of the present vaulted nave. This question he claims 
to settle on the basis of some documents published by Dr. Gerolamo Biscaro 
in the Archivio Storico Lombardo in 1904-5, which, he says (i. 235), 
authorize fixing the erection of the structure ‘ within the possible limits of 
the forty years between 1088 and 1128’, and further made its completion 
before 1098 certain or at any rate very probable. It needs hardly to be 
said that at that particular juncture twenty years or so in the dating 
of a particular piece of vault construction are of great importance, 
and it is disconcerting to find that a careful examination of the documents 
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in question by no means bears out the author’s contention. The only con- 
vincing piece of evidence is contained in a sentence in certain argu- 
ments or pleadings in a dispute between the monks and the canons of 
Sant’? Ambrogio in 1144. The monks were claiming the possession 
of the so-called Canons’ Tower which had been presented to the 
canons by Archbishop Anselm in 1128, and the canons answered 
that it was false to say that the campanile had been built out of the 
funds of the monastery, because as a fact the architect of the church 
had constructed the said campanile, as he had constructed the rest of the 
fabric of the church, out of funds supplied by the city at large. This is of 
course clear evidence that the main fabric of Sant’ Ambrogio was being 
built about the same time as the canons’ tower, though Dr. Biscaro points 
out that, as the document dates from 1144, the church may have been in 
building until then or even a little longer. It is clearly therefore a work 
of the first half or first third of the twelfth century, and, as Dr. Biscaro 
remarks, the architecture of it agrees with that of the canons’ tower, 
the date of which in that period is known. 

The earlier date claimed for Sant’ Ambrogio by Signor Rivoira rests 
not on documentary evidence, but on certain very doubtful inferences. 
An inscription immured in the outer wall of the atrium of Sant’ Am- 
brogio mentions the establishment or revival in the year 1098 of a festival 
in honour of the martyrs Gervasius and Protasius, whose traditional 
bodies were known to have been buried in the church, and Dr. Biscaro sug- 
‘gests that this may have come about through the discovery at that time 
of the relics of these martyrs. It is a further suggestion that this supposed 
discovery of the bodies in 1098 and the consequent institution of the 
festival may have given rise to the scheme for the reconstruction of the 
basilica in the form in which we now see it. Now Signor Rivoira jumps 
back from this point of 1098, and assuming as a fact this supposed discovery 
of the bodies, says first (i. 230) that the discovery ‘ must have taken place 
in the course of the rebuilding works’, and then (p. 235) goes so far as to 
speak of ‘ the institution in 1098 of the festival in honour of SS. Gervasius 
and Protasius, when the basilica must have been finished’ (‘nel quale anno 
la basilica doveva essere gid ultimata’). We are naturally led to infer 
that this discovery of saintly remains about 1098 is either attested by 
records or is a matter of generally accepted tradition. But in fact the 
records of the church are silent about such a discovery, and its accepted 
tradition is entirely against it. Whether this tradition has any basis or not, 
bodies which passed for those of the two saints were said to have been 
exhumed in 836 by Archbishop Angilbert and immediately reburied, together 
with the bones of St. Ambrose himself, in a porphyry sarcophagus near 
the high altar, where they remained till they were again disturbed in the 
year 1864. The Civilta Cattolica for 1864, and the book by L. Biraghi, 
I tre sepoleri saniambrosiani, scoperti nel gennajo 1864 (Milan, 1864) 
give an account of this. Dr. Biscaro, of course, does not believe in this 
tradition, and is convinced of the truth of his own opinion that the bodies 
were found in or about 1098. He acknowledges that this is only a hypo- 
thesis, though, in a private communication to the writer, he claims that 
it is ‘ una congettura avente un qualche grado di probabilita ’. 
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The inscription on which his conjecture is based has been published, 
with a brief commentary, by Signor Forcella, in the Iscrizioni delle Chiese 
di Milano, which he edited for the Societa Storica Lombarda, from 1889 
onwards. As he gives it on p. 217 of vol. iii, 1890, it runs as follows :— 


> in nomine - sanctae trinitatis- ad eius honorem - et. sanctorum - protasii- et - gervasii - 
martirum statutum est ab archiepiscopo anselmo et eius postea successoribus sub 
nomine excommunicationis et comuni conscilio tocius civitatis ut non liceat alicui 
homini in eorum festivitate et dies tres antea et per tres postea- curtadiam tollere - 
et in ius sibi proprium usurpare. iterum confirmaverunt per octo dies ante festum et 
per octo post festum firmam pacem omnibus hominibus ad sollemnitatem . venien- 
tibus. et redeuntibus - adam et pagano huic bono opere dantibus anno. domini. M - IIC. 


The word curtadiam is interpreted to mean ‘toll’ or ‘market dues’, 
and the rest of the inscription is clear enough. Signor Forcella dates 
the inscription 1098, but thinks that the festival was instituted a hundred 
years earlier, and that a renewal of the exemptions, &c., hinted at by the 
word iterum, took place in 1098. The words ‘ab archiepiscopo anselmo 
et eius postea successoribus’ take us back, he argues, to the time of 
Archbishop Anselm II, who died in 896, and if this be right the dis- 
covery of the bodies as the presumed origin of the celebration would also 
recede into the distance, and with it would vanish this eleventh-century 
rebuilding of Sant’? Ambrogio which the author of these volumes 
announces as if it were a proved historical fact. Dr. Biscaro has 
a different theory of the inscription, but any reader of it can see that 
there is no hint in it of the discovery of bodies, at any rate in 1098 ; while 
the proposed identification of the ‘Adam’ of the inscription with the 
‘Adam Magister’ carved upside-down on a stone of the Sant’ Ambrogio 
portal, and of both with the architect of the basilica whose operations 
are supposed to have led to the discovery of the bodies, is highly theoretical. 
The way the names ‘adam et pagano’ are introduced in the inscription 
does not suggest that one of them had actually found the bodies of the 
saints. 

There is here no doubt excellent material for a learned discussion among 
experts in the ecclesiastical antiquities of Sant’? Ambrogio, but no material 
capable of supporting an argument of a controversial kind on a question 
so important as the relative chronology of ribbed vaults in the different 
countries of the west. It is not denied here that Lombardy may in this 
matter have been in advance of the rest of Europe, but the question is not 
one to be settled by such arguments as have here been subjected to 
criticism. This criticism may seem perhaps somewhat severe in the case 
of a work that is really a notable monument of erudition, and does its 
gifted author the highest credit, but Signor Rivoira’s own uncompromising 
attitude, and belief in himself as the missionary of Lombardic art, makes 
it necessary for his readers to be on their guard. What he says about our 
English architecture in the pre-conquest period is not all to be accepted 
as it stands, and it may be noted that he makes a curious mistake 
in saying that the old windows in St. Michael’s, at St. Albans, are double- 
splayed. They are single-splayed openings in walls that after all are 
probably of early Norman rather than of Saxon date. 


G. BALpDwin Brown. 
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A History of Ancient Tenures of Land in North Wales and the Marches. 
By A. N. Parmer and E. Owen. (Printed for the Authors, 1910.) 


Tuis is a second edition of a work published in 1885 by Mr. A. N. Palmer. 
It is better printed! and has three maps and an index; but the actual 
amount of matter does not seem to be greater. In several chapters the 
alterations seem to be slight: chapter x of the old edition is omitted 
entirely, and a great part of chapters i and ix have been rewritten. The 
raison W@étre of the book is to be found in these two chapters, one on 
‘The Common Fields’, and the other on ‘The Pre-manorial Epoch 
and the Rise of the Manorial System’. The first chapter suffers from 
lack of unity. It begins with an attempt to show that the ancient 
common ploughlands of the townships in the lordship of Bromfield 
and Yale can be traced and identified by the existence of quillets or 
separate strips composed of single butts or groups of butts lying parallel 
to each other. Then comes a long digression on the area of the normal 
quillet ; in sixteenth-century legal documents relating to Wrexham the 
quillet is known as erw, and its area is made out to be about half a statute 
acre or a cyfar of 2,560 square yards, though the term cy/far is almost 
unknown in this great lordship of Bromfield. The Bromfield customary 
acre, like the Cheshire acre of to-day, contained 10,240 square yards, and 
if it were of the usual English shape would contain 4 roods, each 40 rods 
by 1, or if plotted according to the Welsh ystang 4 roods, each 20 rods 
by 2; but whatever the shape, the area of the rood was that of the Flint- 
shire cyfar. The authors are of opinion that during the first English 
occupation of this district prior to the Domesday Survey this large acre 
was common to this district and to Cheshire, that it subsisted under the 
revived power of the Welsh princes of Powys Fadog, with its rood known 
as erw, and that the Cheshire acre was again reintroduced by the English 
lords after the conquest of 1282, the process being ‘ facilitated by the fact 
that the area of the old erw and the area of the new quarter-acre were the 
same’. The authors then return to the original question, but hesitate to 
conclude that ‘ each quillet was at first a single butt or ridge of land in the 
common fields’. Then we are given a paraphrase of Dr. Seebohm’s account 
of the system of common ploughing, and a list of the townships where 
quillets exist or can be proved to have existed. Of more general interest 
is the brief comparison with the common fields in England ; in this lordship 
the quillets are not separated by ‘ balks’ as would be the case in England, 
but by ‘ mere’ stones, though there are traces of ‘ balks’; the common 
fields are small, but numerous, and enclosed by hedges, and therefore very 
different from the large shots in the English common fields. 

After a brief discussion of gavelkind, in which the doubtful theory is 
advanced that the pressure of the law courts, the forms of the writs, and 
the processes of law had an irresistible tendency towards the substitution 
of primogeniture, we enter on an entirely new subject—a discussion of 
gafaels and gwelys, as they are found in an Extent of 23 Henry VII of the 


* Henry II on p. 40 should be Henry VIII, and the mathematical signs in the 
calculations on p. 9 are hopelessly confused. 
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lordship of Bromfield and Yale, in the Extent of the lordship of Denbigh 
of 8 Edward III,? and in the Record of Carnarvon. The discussion is not 
very illuminating ; on p. 45 we are told ‘ there was no difference of principle 
between a gafael and a gwely’, on p. 52 ‘in one sense a gafael was a gwely’, 
and on p. 54, more truly, ‘ when such a holding was called a gafael the fact 
that was emphasized was that of tenure, of obligation. When called a gwely 
what was emphasized was the fact that it was subject to rules of partition 
and inheritance characteristic of family land.’ Very doubtful is the state- 
ment (p. 54) that ‘the gafael is the more common holding in the bond 
townships and the gwely in the free townships ’. 

Chapter ix, on ‘ The Pre-manorial Epoch and the Rise of the Manorial 
System ’, is characterized by the same lack of unity. The authors set out 
to prove that the later manorial system developed out of the system 
described in the Welsh Laws, determined of course by the results of the 
subjection of Wales to the English power. We are given an account from 
the Venedotian Code of the cantref and its commotes with the officials, 
maer, canghellor, and rhingyll; of the 12 maenols in each commote, 8 free 
and 4 servile, each with 4 trefs ; of the tyddyns in the free maenols occupied 
by uchelwyr or gwyrda in tirgwelyog, and of the payments of gwestfa, tunc 
pound, &c.; and of the servile maenols, occupied by eilltion or taeogion in 
tircy frif, with their payments of dawnbwyd and liability to work, to cylch, 
and to the duty of maintaining huntsmen, dogs, &c. It is noteworthy that ac- 
cording to the Extent of Denbigh honour these last miscellaneous payments 
were due both from liberi and nativi. Then we have a sketch of the history 
of Maelor Saesneg, followed by a discussion of the cantreds and commotes 
of this part of the Marches. The authors are of opinion that the commote 
was readily convertible on the one hand into a feudal lordship, and on the 
other into a civil hundred. Similarly the maenols were converted into 
some corresponding mediaeval division of the lordship—in Bromfield and 
Yale into ringildries—though in the Denbigh honour it is difficult to discern 
anything between commote and vill, for the rare manors seem to be parallel 
to the vills. Then there is a discussion of the territorial divisions of Brom- 
field and Yale, given in greater detail in the appendix. Once more we 
have a brief account of the growth of English tenures, though tirgwelyog 
still subsisted, and of servile tenures, based on the Record of Carnarvon 
and the Extent of Bromfield and Yale; this is interesting as showing the 
heavy burden of the nativi. The position of the alltudion in this lordship 
is gathered from an account, which the authors think dates from the end 
of the fourteenth century, of the advocarii of Bromfield, printed in the so- 
called Record of Carnarvon. The authors then examine the question of 
the survival of the officials of the second Welsh period, and conclude with 
a sketch of the devolution of the lordship till it came to the crown in 1495, 
and with an account of the various classes of tenants in the time of Elizabeth 
and James I. 

? The authors cite only the Harleian MS.,which is very imperfect, and seem unaware 
of the existence of the better manuscript at the Record Office. Probably this is the 
reason why they have not noticed that the greater part of the account of the vills of 
Pemmaen and Lassemaen (acquired by William de Montacute prior to 1332, cf. Cal. of 


Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, pp. 253, 357) in the Denbigh Extent is printed in the so-called Record 
of Carnarvon, p. 90. , 
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The bulk of the new material is to be found in these two chapters, but 
evidently it does not fit neatly into the old arrangement, which was itself 
rather confused. Some of the other chapters scarcely deserve the name, 
e.g. iv, ‘The Common Turbary,’ and v, ‘The Common Quarry,’ consist 
of only one page each. The book contains a good deal of information, 
historical and philological, and is of much local interest; but it is not 
certain that it was worth the great trouble that has been expended in 
preparing this edition. The authors would have done better service 
had they printed the Extent of 23 Henry VII—extracts from this 
are given in the appendix—with a good introduction, in which they 
might have worked out one or two progenies with their payments, &c., 
on the lines adopted by Dr. Seebohm in his Tribal System in Wales, 
though it would be necessary to give due weight to the criticisms made 
by Professor Vinogradoff in his Growth of the Manor, which the authors 
have not noticed at all. F. Morean. 


The Frankpledge System. By Wituiam ALFRED Morris. (London: 
Longmans, 1910.) 


THERE is a commendable precision of thought in the discussion of origins 
with which Professor Morris begins this essay. While admitting that the 
roots of the frankpledge system can be traced far back in Anglo-Saxon 
history, he lays emphasis upon the idea of collective and reciprocal surety- 
ship as characteristic of the tithing-group in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ; and he remarks that this idea is not implied either in the 
police-tithing or in the surety-group of earlier times. The police-tithing, 
as we find it in the by-laws of tenth-century London or in Edgar’s 
ordinance of the hundred, has nothing to do with suretyship. The 
surety-group are responsible for one single individual, who is a bad 
character. The gegildan, who are mentioned in the laws of Ini and Alfred, 
appear to resemble a tithing-group in their responsibilities, but we know 
little about them. It is possible, as Dr. Morris suggests, that their union 
represents the earliest and the closest analogy to the frankpledge system. 
Dr. Liebermann’s theory, that the tithing-group arises from a fusion of the 
police-tithing with the borh-group, cannot be accepted without qualifica- 
tion. The influence of the earlier forms of association can no doubt be 
traced in the frankpledge-group. But the adoption, over the greater part 
of England, of the new idea of reciprocal suretyship seems to imply the 
pressure of a strong hand, the will of an energetic legislator; and this 
legislator must be looked for in the interval of time which lies between the 
laws of Cnut and the Leges Henrici. Dr. Morris accepts the view of 
Waitz that William the Conqueror first instituted frankpledge. We 
know that William made the hundred collectively liable for the murdrum- 
fine. We know that he required every man to be in pledge ; and his words 
imply that for every man there will be a plurality of sureties. Having 
advanced so far, the king would find no great difficulty in arriving at 
the conception of the tithing-group formed by superior authority and per- 
manently maintained. Dr. Morris shows a not unnatural caution in stating 
his own views. He is anxious to go as far as possible in the direction 
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of a compromise with those who maintain the pure Anglo-Saxon origin of 
frankpledge. It is, however, disconcerting to find that in a later part of 
his book he speaks as though view of frankpledge could be traced back 
to the days of Cnut (p. 116). Presumably he refers to the well-known 
ordinance that every man shall be in hundred and tithing, in hundred and 
borh. But he has already pointed out that this ordinance contemplates 
a system very different from frankpledge. 

The second chapter, dealing with the distribution of the system, em- 
bodies the results of original researches among the unpublished pipe-rolls 
and assize-rolls. Dr. Morris shows that frankpledge did not exist in 
Ireland, Wales, or the Channel Islands; or in the counties of the Welsh 
border (Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire) outside some private fran- 
chises and the city of Hereford ; or in the five northern counties of York- 
shire, Northumberland, Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cumberland. 
The Yorkshire tenmantale, identified in the Leges Edwardi with the frank- 
pledge-tithing, is a unit of land-measurement and taxation. Through- 
out the remaining thirty counties—the area, it should be noticed, in which 
the Conqueror’s power was effectively established—the system was all 
but universal ; a few boroughs and one or two forests are the only excep- 
tions. For the numerous private lords who obtained exemption from the 
sheriff's view continued to maintain the system for their own profit. 

The third and fourth chapters give a careful account (mainly from the 
printed sources) of the law and practice of the system in the period of 
maturity (1166-1340). Dr. Morris finds the territorial tithing in all 
the counties south of the Thames, in Gloucestershire, and in some parts 
of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire. He does not suggest 
any hypothesis as to the reason for this peculiar interlacing of the spheres 
of the territorial and numerical principles ; it would be worth considering 
whether the boundary of the Danelaw was not originally the dividing 
line. The most novel feature of these chapters is the account of the 
leet-system, as developed by the privileged boroughs of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries (pp. 148-50). In the fifth chapter he makes the 
interesting suggestion, based on the analysis of a plea-roll, that the frank- 
pledge system broke down owing to the increasing mobility of the popu- 
lation ; he finds that the worst offenders against the peace are usually 
described as vagabonds or strangers. 

A few minor slips call for notice. On p. 118 we are told that view of 
frankpledge is not mentioned in charters before 1166; but the author has 
already noticed the charter of Henry I to Bury St. Edmunds, which 
exempts the abbey tenants from going outside the soke ‘ pro plegiis suis et 
friborgis et treingis trenovandis’ (p. 60). On p. 157 the author appears to 
misunderstand the seventeenth-century use of the word ‘ antiquated’, 
which then meant ‘abolished’. The Leges Edwardi do not say that all in 
the realm must be in frankpledge, as stated on p. 69; the words are ‘de 
omnibus villis totius regni omnes’, which strictly translated mean the 
rural population. The mainpast and jurisdiction of great lords are 
mentioned in the earlier as well as in the later text of the Leges Edward 
(p. 73). The text of the writ of Henry I concerning shire and hundred 

+ In Durham it first appears in the fourteenth century. 
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courts is correctly printed, for the first time, in Dr. Liebermann’s Gesetze ; 
students should not be referred to the older text, as given in the Select 
Charters, without a word of caution (p. 114). But these are small blemishes 
in a book which is a valuable contribution to the literature of English 
constitutional history. H. W. C. Davis. 


Die Gesetzgebung der normannischen Dynastie im Regnum Siciliae. Von 
Hans Niese. (Halle : Niemeyer, 1910.) 


Tus book, designed to clear the ground for an examination of the internal 
policy of Frederick II, represents a sharp reaction against recent tendencies 
in the study of Sicilian law and institutions. Whereas it has become 
common to derive the public and private law of the Norman kingdom of 
Sicily from Rome and Constantinople, Dr. Niese maintains that the legal 
system of the kingdom as a whole, as distinguished from the local customs 
and the administrative organization, was fundamentally Norman, and 
that the influence of Roman, Lombard, and canonical jurisprudence was 
essentially secondary in its nature. So far as criminal law is concerned, he 
finds the starting-point of this phase of the legal development of the south 
in an early Landfriede, re-enacted by Roger IT in 1129, the Norman character 
of which is seen in the conception of a king’s peace embracing all classes 
and in the principle of the arbitrary amercement. On the basis of this 
a consuetudo regni established itself, which was supplemented and modified, 
but not replaced, by later legislation. Unfortunately traces of this earlier 
body of custom and regulation are exceedingly scanty, and the funda- 
mental sources of the law of the Norman kingdom consist of two collec- 
tions: the so-called Vatican assizes of c. 1140, discovered by Merkel in 
1844, along with a private compilation preserved at Monte Cassino and 
containing a summary of these and certain additional enactments ; and 
the laws attributed to King Roger and his immediate successors in the 
Constitutiones regni Sicilie of Frederick II. Both of these collections 
Dr. Niese subjects to a penetrating analysis, with results in many respects 
new. He does not deny, what is now well known, that the Vatican assizes 
consist mainly of borrowings from books i and ix of Justinian’s Code and 
book xlviii of the Digest, but he shows that the author of this body of 
criminal and ecclesiastical legislation was no slavish copyist. In some 
passages the Roman penalty is replaced by the arbitrary amercement, and 
in other instances it seems possible to trace the influence of the canonists 
of Northern France, while the whole method is that of the North-Italian law 
schools. Resemblances of style suggest that the royal notary who drafted 
the foundation charter of the Cappella Palatina in 1140 also composed the 
assizes, which thus represent the first attempt to turn the new jurisprudence 
to the service of princely power. The reigns of William I and William II 
Dr. Niese considers to have been a period of greater activity in legislation 
than is commonly supposed, indeed he conjectures that’ a collection of 
laws was made toward the end of William II’s reign which became the 
source of the enactments attributed to ‘rex Guillelmus’ in the Consti- 
tutiones of Frederick II. In the laws of this period, especially those relating 
to land tenure and to feudal matters, he finds evidence of Norman and, in 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. CII. Bb 
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certain instances, of Angevin custom; while direct imitation of the legisla- 
tion of Henry II is suggested as possible in the case of the forest code and 
the regulation of jurisdiction respecting feudal tenure, and as highly 
probable in the matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

At certain points Dr. Niese could have made his case stronger by evidence 
which he has overlooked. If he had been familiar with the earliest formula- 
tion of Norman custom, the Consuetudines et iusticie of William the Con- 
queror (ante, xxiii. 502-8), he would have found numerous illustrations of 
the arbitrary amercement, as in the provision concerning breach of peace 
in the army, where the parallelism to c. 34 of the Cassino assizes is quite 
close. An actual case recorded by Hugo Falcandus (ed. Siragusa, p. 141) 
shows that the penalty which placed the lands and person of the offender 
in the king’s mercy was applied in the case of violations of c. xvii of the 
Vatican assizes, although no penalty is mentioned in the text of the law. 
The comparisons with Anglo-Norman law might in some instances have 
been improved by the use of recent monographs, such as Miss Bateson’s 
Borough Customs, Professor Gross’s essay on the law of intestacy, and 
M. Guilhiermoz’ Origine dela noblesse.1 Similarly the argument with respect 
to canonistic influence at the Sicilian court could have been strengthened 
by calling attention to two manuscripis of the twelfth century in the 
cathedral library at Palermo, described by La Mantia and by Besta, one 
a missal according to the use of Rouen containing Frankish ordeals, 
the other a canonistic collection which Besta (in Circolo Giuridico, 1909) 
refers to Chartres or some neighbouring school. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review adequately to discuss 
a book so full of debatable matter. Without accepting all of the author’s 
conclusions, it must be admitted that he has produced the most thorough 
and comprehensive study of the subject which has yet appeared, and has 
shown that the Norman element in Sicilian law was more significant than has 
hitherto been supposed. Like many legal historians, he is apt to infer 
far-reaching principles from questionable interpretations of single texts, 
and he is inclined to base too much on resemblances of style. Thus, while 
it is quite possible that, along with the word forest, the Normans intro- 
duced something of their forest organization into the south, it would be 
rash to accept Dr. Niese’s assumption of an English prototype for the 
forest law which he infers from the assize of William II concerning pas- 
turage in Apulia, particularly since the four knights of the Assize of Wood- 
stock from whom he derives the four foresters of each contrata make their 
appearance several years after the probable date of the Sicilian ordinance. 
Similarly, while the personal and political relations of the two kingdoms 
were such that the conflict over ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England was 
likely to be well understood by the English-born prelates who exerted so 
large an influence at the court of William II, Dr. Niese is much too positive 
in deriving the Sicilian legislation on this subject from English prototypes, 
notably from the third section of the Constitutions of Clarendon, which he 
interprets differently from Professor Maitland. Furthermore, in spite of the 


1 Dr. Hemmeon’s articles on burgage tenure (Law Quarterly Review, July 1910- 
January 1911) appeared too late to be used by Dr. Niese. 
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important charters which he has published in the Quellen und Forschungen 
of the Prussian Institute, Dr. Niese betrays insufficient knowledge of 
the documentary sources for the history of the Sicilian kingdom. He is 
thus led to accept Mayer’s unfounded view that the competence of the 
dohana was limited to Sicily and Calabria, and he falls into error with 
respect to the appearance of local judges as justiciars (pp. 134f.). The 
first example of a municipal judge acting as justiciar is not the case of Maior 
de Botonto in 1174, for Maior was royal constable as early as 1155; while 
the statement that the iudex Tarentinus of 1168 was the first local judge 
to become a member of the curia overlooks the mention of him in a Messina 
charter of 1158, as well as the fact that another such judge, Nicholas of 
Reggio, is found in the same body in 1123 (Caspar, Roger II, Reg. no. 42). 
Any disregard of the documentary materials is the more unfortunate 
because it is only with their help that we can hope to solve the problem 
which Dr. Niese has so vigorously attacked. Besides their importance for 
local custom, they are practically our sole source for the procedure before 
the royal justiciars, and until procedure has been studied, we cannot hope 
to understand the sources of the law of the kingdom. There is, for example, 
considerable evidence respecting the use of the sworn inquest in the royal 
courts of the Sicilian kingdom, and it is greatly to be desired that a study 
of this should be attempted by some one thoroughly familiar with Roman 
and canonical procedure, as well as with the inquests of Frankish and of 
Anglo-Norman law. CuarLes H. Haskins. 


Geschichte von Florenz. Von Rosert Davipsoun. Zweiter Band: Guelfen 
und Ghibellinen. 1: Staufische Kampfe; Il: Die Guelfenherrschaft 
und der Sieg des Volkes. (Berlin: Mittler, 1908.) 

Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz. Von Ropert Davipsoun. Vierter 
Teil: 13. und 14. Jahrhundert. (Berlin: Mittler, 1908.) 


Tue present instalment of this great, perhaps one should say definitive, 
history of Florence covers the larger part of the thirteenth century. It 
begins with the Italian expedition of Otto IV, and ends with the expulsion 
of Giano della Bella in 1295. Herr Davidsohn deals with this critical 
period of Florentine history with all the skill and thoroughness which he 
displayed in his first volume. Some of the results obtained are of the 
utmost importance. The full story of Frederick II’s administrative 
methods in Tuscany and of the Ghibelline popular constitution of 1244 is 
told, for instance, for the first time. The literary, social, and religious 
sides of Florentine life are also fully developed in one or other of these 
volumes (the Forschungen cover roughly the same period, with occasional 
excursions into the fourteenth century), to which Dante students and 
admirers of St. Francis alike will be under vast obligations. 

The supreme importance of the years 1209-14 in the history of 
Tuscany is rightly insisted on, not only because they witness the last 
attempt to organize the province on German lines, but because it was in 
these years that the split between Guelfs and Ghibellines became per- 
manent and its meaning defined. Otto IV, to whom the support of the 
Tuscan towns was necessary for the success of his Sicilian expedition, had 


Bb2 
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been obliged to acquiesce temporarily in municipal autonomy. His quarrel 
with the pope and his enforced return to Germany early in 1212 naturally 
weakened his position in Central Italy. But his supporters—Florence 
in particular—continued to use his name, not because they represented 
an imperialist party, but because the triumph of Frederick II would 
mean the definite restriction of municipal development. The Guelf 
party was from the beginning an independent party ; at the beginning 
anti-papal, and supporting an excommunicated prince. After Bouvines 
the Florentine government chose to consider the empire vacant, and 
resumed its encroachments on imperial prerogatives. The Hohenstaufen 
partisans, backed by the pope, opposed them, and thus the family feuds, 
of which the Buondelmonti affair (in 1216, not 1215) is, of course, the 
most celebrated, assumed an increasingly political aspect; the issue of 
this particular quarrel marked, in fact, a Ghibelline victory. This affair, 
and the question of party cries in Italy generally, are fully developed in 
the Forschungen, pp. 29-67. Herr Davidsohn shows that ‘ Guelf’ and 
‘Ghibelline’ were cries long peculiar to Florence, and did not become general 
till the fourteenth century. In other towns are usually found local family 
names, as the Montecchi in Verona and the Capuleti in Cremona. 

We now follow the struggle of Florence for supremacy in Tuscany 
during the years 1215-37, for it was not till after the battle of Cortenuova 
that Frederick II was in a position to attempt the organization of the 
province. The party of Guelf nobles and great guilds was still supreme 
in Florence, nor was its position seriously threatened in this period. It 
managed the affairs of the city with great skill in the crisis of Frederick’s 
coronation march in 1220; the victory of Castel del Bosco over the Pisans 
(1222) not only made Florence the most prominent city in Tuscany, but 
showed that its arms were more powerful than the ban of the empire. 
This was a period of political and economic growth, growth which was, 
however, accompanied by much financial confusion, land-grabbing, and 
corruption. Next we reach the inevitable change in the attitude of the 
Guelf leaders towards the pope. Notwithstanding the many quarrels 
between the government and the church, well illustrated by the anti- 
clerical statutes of 1225, and by the difficulties put in the way of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, especially in regard to the acquisition of 
landed property, the interests of government and church were soon to 
be identical. Herr Davidsohn gives a good sketch of the origin of the 
quarrel between Gregory IX and Frederick II, but we doubt if he lays 
sufficient stress on the significance of the emperor’s doings in Lombardy 
in 1226, while it is curious to find him repeating the old story of the pope’s 
extreme age.! In the matter of Frederick’s religious position he seems to 
be still (part i, p. 376 ff.) under the influence of the Huillard-Bréholles 
school, which looked upon Frederick rather as an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tionary than as a sarcastic man of the world.2 

After the battle of Corténuova the Florentine Ghibellines raised their 


1 Herr Davidsohn puts the pope’s age at eighty-three in 1230 (i, p. 185). It was 
probably only about sixty (cf. Felten, Papst Gregor IX, p. 6). 

* Frederick’s real position in this matter seems to be stated most clearly by 
Hampe, Deutsche Kaisergeschichte im Zeitalter der Salier und Staufer, p. 222. 
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heads again. The emperor, anxious to have Florence on his side, granted 
it extremely favourable terms, for which the Ghibellines received the 
credit, and before long their position was so much strengthened that 
the leading Guelfs were forced to withdraw from the city (Easter 1240). 
Frederick’s new policy in Tuscany is seen in the appointment of his son 
Enzio as legate, with Pandulf of Fasanella, ‘the first of those South Italian 
nobles who appear so frequently in Tuscan history,’ as captain-general, 
and in the rebuilding of San Miniato. The confiscation of the Aldobran- 
deschi estates gave Frederick all Southern Tuscany. In the final struggle 
which began with the accession of Innocent IV, both sides made 
desperate efforts to win over the People, who were now to be the arbiters. 
The pope worked on their religious passions, the emperor on their 
material side. Consequently the first organization of the People came 
from the Ghibellines and not from the Guelfs; the first captain of the 
People appears in fact in 1244 (part i, p. 296 ff.). It was all-important 
to Frederick that Florence should remain true to him. Soon after his 
* deposition’ by Innocent at Lyons, he wrote to say that he would give 
the city a new head; and by the appointment of perhaps the most gifted 
of his sons, Frederick of Antioch, as podesta of Florence and vicar-general 
of Tuscany, Florence became the centre of the imperial administration. 
The important question now arises, why, if the popular movement of 1244 
was Ghibelline and imperialist, should that of 1250 have been the reverse ? 
Herr Davidsohn finds the answer in Frederick of Antioch’s financial 
exactions and his equivocal attitude towards the People, as marked by the 
deposition and fining of its captain; at the same time ceaseless plots were 
woven by papal emissaries, headed by Cardinal Ottaviano degli Ubaldini 
(an extremely interesting character-sketch of this curious person is given) 
and by the Franciscans, both friars and tertiaries. A Parte Guelfa 
was gradually built up, and a fresh withdrawal of the Guelf nobles in 1248 
gave to the papalists an armed force. Its victory over Frederick of Antioch 
at Figline in July 1250 led to a popular rising in Florence, which was 
followed by the drawing up of the constitution of the ‘ Primo Popolo’. 
This is treated in great detail. Herr Davidsohn shows that it did not 
represent a papalist, or even strictly speaking a Guelf movement. It was 
an attack on the milites without distinction of party. The people wanted 
peace between the factions, and recalled the Guelf nobles in January 1251 : 
if the Ghibellines withdrew later it was of their own accord. 

A new era of expansion set in during the troubled reign of Conrad IV 
and in the early years of that of Manfred. The reoccupation of the country 
was effected, intrigues with the Aldobrandeschi for the cession of a sea- 
port set on foot, a monetary union of Tuscany was arranged, while an 
alliance with Genoa illustrates the first general Italian league to isolate 
Pisa. The popular government was, however, by no means on good terms 
with the papacy. The interdict of 1255 and the execution of the abbot 
Tesoro Beccaria (Herr Davidsohn takes Dante’s* view that he was 
guilty of treason) were only the culmination of a long series of quarrels. 
At Montaperti the Florentines were under an interdict, and religious 
fervour was on the side of Siena. The results of that battle were not so 


* Inferno, xxxii. 118, 
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great as might have been expected. Manfred’s great desire had been to 
win Florence by peaceful means. In this he had been frustrated by the 
Florentine Ghibellines. Nevertheless, comparatively few Guelfs were driven 
out. The new government made great efforts to win over the People, 
especially by the production of a scheme for a graduated income-tax, a 
device which has hitherto been thought to date from the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The submission of Lucca early in 1264 put all Tuscany at Manfred’s 
feet. Yet that province was destined to have no small share in contri- 
buting to his fall. The course of events here is traced with great clearness, 
and the whole of chapter vii, ‘ Das Ghibellinische Florenz,’ deserves careful 
study. It was, of course, absolutely necessary for the success of Charles of 
Anjou’s proposed expedition that Tuscany and the adjoining country 
should first be secured to the church. The papal methods in this connexion 
are very instructive. They were partly religious, and involved the occur- 
rence of a number of miracles, of which that of Bolsena has attained the 
greatest prominence, and here they were helped by the religious revival of 
1260, that important year in Joachimite eyes. They were partly financial ; 
full details of Urban IV’s negotiations with the Florentine bankers are 
given, and a very curious study they make. Fortunately for the popes, 
Manfred’s position in Tuscany underwent a change for the worse in the 
year 1264. The failure of the attempt to seize Urban in Orvieto produced 
a bad effect : the divisions in the Ghibelline party became more apparent, 
above all Pisa had quarrelled with Manfred over the question of the spoils 
of Lucca. Guido Novello made a desperate attempt to patch up this 
quarrel ; but in the meanwhile Charles of Anjou had not to fear the Pisan 
fleet, and his unmolested arrival at the mouth of the Tiber in the spring 
of 1265 was thus wholly due to Ghibelline disunion. Moreover, once 
Charles had started, the Florentine bankers began to look upon his ex- 
pedition as a profitable speculation, and to finance it accordingly. 

Herr Davidsohn gives an exceedingly clear account of the confused series 
of events between the battle of Benevento and the definite establishment of 
Guelf domination in Florence in 1267. We see how unwillingly the pope 
was forced to acquiesce in Angevin supremacy in Tuscany through fear 
both of Conradin and of Guido Novello, and how consistently anti- 
democratic was the policy both of Charles and Clement. The ‘ People’ 
were definitely excluded from the government, and the newly set up 
captain of the People was deposed. The first part of the volume ends with 
a sketch of the organization of the Guelf party as a Nebenregierung 
(p. 618). The first chapter of the second part is entitled ‘ Karl von Anjou, 
der Friedensstifter und Reichsvikar’, and is concerned with the ex- 
pedition of Conradin in 1268, and the results respectively of that prince’s 
victory over the Marshal Braisalve in June and of his defeat at Alba (as we 
must now call Tagliacozzo) in August. The rising which followed the first 
showed that the popular movement was only sleeping, and that the slightest 
reverse was sufficient to awaken it. But Alba enabled Charles and the 
Guelf plutocracy to secure their position again, the ruthless administra- 
tion of Guy of Montfort (podesta of Florence, 24 September 1270) having 
no small share in this result. Guy’s career in general, and the circum- 
stances connected with Henry of Almain’s murder in 1271, are developed 
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in an extremely valuable section of the Forschungen (pp. 201-11). The 
great object of Angevin officials in Tuscany was to stop reconciliation with 
the Ghibellines, just as it was the main aim of the popes to effect it. Herr 
Davidsohn shows how cunningly Charles frustrated Gregory X’s efforts 
for peace (a special section of the Forschungen is devoted to that pope’s 

visit to Florence in 1273), and how entirely the Guelf party had got con- 

trol of the state; how it levied taxation on its opponents, and how, for 

instance, on the bishop’s death it kept the see vacant and enjoyed the 

revenues. All power had fallen into the hands of a few great families, 

vehemently hostile to peace. Hence arose the difficulties encountered by 

Cardinal Latino in 1279 and 1280. The strong personality of Nicholas III 

enabled that pope to hold in check Neapolitan pretensions in Tuscany. 

By depriving Charles of the vicariate of the province in September 1278 he 

much facilitated the cardinal’s efforts for peace. The character and effects 

of the great reconciliation of February 1280 are treated at great length 

(chapter ix, and in the Forschungen, pp. 225-58). Although the peace 

did not last it gave the first shock to the Guelf-Angevin domination. The 

presence of the Emperor Rudolph’s legates in Tuscany further revived 

Ghibelline hopes. Dislike of the French grew rapidly in Central Italy, as 

we see by the popular outbreak against them at Orvieto in 1281. The 

War of the Sicilian Vespers dealt the final blow. A few years later Charles II 

of Naples was scarcely more than a pensioner of Florence, while his king- 

dom was practically pawned to Florentine bankers. 

In the very next month after the massacre at Palermo occurred a great 
constitutional change in Florence. The opposition to the Guelf clique 
was engineered by the rich citizens (June 1282), especially by the Calimala 
guild. The accession to power of the Priori dell’ Arti was inaugurated 
under favourable circumstances. To the Ghibellines it was rather welcome 
than otherwise, for it seemed to promise greater impartiality of administra- 
tion. The new government gave, in fact, to all classes that confidence 
which the purely party government of the Guelfs had failed to give 
(pp.211ff.). Its foreign policy, too, was eminently successful. It bought out 
many of the obsolete imperial rights. It had no small share in frustrating 
the attempt of Honorius IV to obtain Tuscany from the emperor as his 
predecessor had obtained the Romagna. At the same time it checked the 
interference of the church in the internal affairs of the state. The ecclesias- 
tical situation in Tuscany at this time is explained on pp. 270 ff., particularly 
from the point of view of the Spiritual Franciscans, and of their influence 
on Dante; and the career of Ubertino da Casale ¢ is studied in detail. 

We now follow (pp. 308 ff.) the course of the ‘ popular’ struggle against 
the power and privileges of the nobles, beginning with the democratic 
legislation of August and October 1286. ‘To the artisan a rich banker 
was as obnoxious as a feudal noble,’ and the movement was directed 
against all nobles, whether of town or country. Corso Donati put himself 
at the head of the aristocratic opposition, but the failure of his émeute of 
30 October 1286, and his departure in the following year to become podesta, 
first of Padua, then of Bologna, enabled the popular party to strengthen 
themselves. By 1288 they had regained the position which they had lost 

* Paradiso, xii. 124. 
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at Montaperti, and the successful issue of the war with Arezzo and of the 
battle of Campaldino (at which Herr Davidsohn has no doubt that Dante 
was present) finally established it. 

The last chapter of the volume (pp. 402-568) contains a long and valuable 
account of the causes, direct and indirect, of thé movement of 1293, in 
which ‘ there was no question of a revolution, but of the ensuring and legal 
confirmation of already won popular rights, of a decisive step towards the 
subjection of the plutocracy and feudal nobility, which had already for 
more than a decade formed the purport of the internal struggles ; it was 
a natural consequence of the circumstances, which had led to the creation 
of the office of the Priors, and it decided the question whether an oligarchy 
of old families and nouveaux riches should rule on the Arno, or whether 
the people should decide the fate of their native city’. The economic 
development of Tuscany in the thirteenth century is of vital importance 
for the explanation of the events of 1293. This is elaborated under the 
heading ‘ Die Entstehung des Kapitalismus’ (pp. 402 ff.). The growth of 
luxury among the nobility, the craze for building and costly decorations 
among the clergy, had early brought about the gradual mortgaging of their 
property to Florentine merchants ; thus the foundation of the fortunes of 
the Gianfigliazzi, whom Dante 5 treats as usurers, was the mortgaged estates 
of the bishopric of Fiesole. The wars between the pope and the emperor, 
especially those between the last Hohenstaufen and Charles of Anjou, 
greatly increased this process, and gave to the Florentine bankers their inter- 
national position. The development of the corn trade in Southern Italy 
and of the silk trade generally is discussed both here (pp. 418 ff.) and in the 
Forschungen (pp. 307 ff.). The account of the guilds brings out interesting 
details of the usurers and their practices; Folco Portinari, Beatrice’s 
father, owed his wealth to this source (cf. p. 426, note 5), and Francesco 
d’Accorso, in common with other university dignitaries, found his most 
profitable victims in his own pupils. The capitalist power of Florence 
towards the end of the century was very imposing. But its acquisition 
had involved the creation of a peculiarly aggressive class of nouveaux 
riches, which excited Dante’s scorn as nuova gente, and which appears 
to have merited the remark made by Dr. Johnson about a similar class of 
persons in his day, ‘they have lost the civility of tradesmen, without 
acquiring the manners of gentlemen.’ The internal history of Florence 
after 1280 represented the struggles of the industrial classes against the 
rich, whether Guelf or Ghibelline, feudal or mercantile. The old party cries 
were still heard, but they had lost most of their meaning. The struggle was 
in its essence economic ; hence the fight against the magnates was fiercest 
inside the guilds themselves, the heads of which had long been looked on 
rather as opponents than as colleagues. In the years which followed 
Campaldino one measure after another was aimed at the rich. The manu- 
mission of the serfs and the creation—or rather thorough reorganiza- 
tion—of the Council of the Hundred, a definitely ® middle-class assembly, 


5 Inferno, xvii. 59. 

* This is important in fixing Dante’s social status (he was member in 1296). 
Herr Davidsohn (p. 435, n. 2) points out that this fact shows that Dante—notwith- 
standing his boast about his ancestry—was definitely one of the Popolani. 
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are merely instances of this process. Yet dissatisfaction on the 
part of the popolo minuto was still rampant. Many of the officials were 
practically tools of the Guelf magnates; corruption and bribery were 
rife. Finally, in December 1292, the four guilds of the Butchers, 
Shoemakers, Smiths, and Masons, took the lead and presented formal 
demands for reform. 

The career of Giano della Bella, who now came to the front, is studied 
at length (pp. 461 ff.). His colleagues were chiefly business men, and the 
debate of January 1293 showed that the popular movement was also 
a@ movement involving reconciliation with still-exiled Ghibellines. Herr 
Davidsohn comes definitely to the conclusion that the ‘ordinances of 
justice’ (pp. 466-83) were not copied from Bologna, but that they merely 
represented a parallel development. In any case they were far more radical 
than the constitution which had been upset at Montaperti (an interesting 
parallel is given on p. 492), when the people were still in need of help from 
the Guelf nobles. The new government was essentially peace-loving, as its 
dealings with Pisa and Siena showed. The affairs of Pistoia, however, had 
long given Florence cause for anxiety and now necessitated direct inter- 
vention. The origin and progress of the quarrels in Pistoia, which date at 
least from 1286, and which exercised such a great influence on Florentine 
historians, are set forth on pp. 523 ff. The division of families into ‘ blacks’ 
and * whites’ is shown to be very general, and particular attention is given 
in this connexion to these divisions among the Florentine Cerchi and 
Frescobaldi (1294). In October 1293 Florence was forced to intervene 
in Pistoia : Giano della Bella himself undertook the office of podesta, and 
the heads of the rival factions were exiled to Florence. But Giano, in restor- 
ing order, had quarrelled with the clergy, and he returned to Florence 
an excommunicated man, almost simultaneously with his enemy Corso 
Donati (June 1294). The volume ends with Giano’s final struggles 
against an ever-increasing band of enemies, his flight (18 February, 
not 5 March, 1295), his condemnation by Boniface VIII—to whom the 
support of the Florentine government was all-important—and his last days 
in France, where he died about 1311. We leave Florence, for the present, 
in the precarious situation which was to culminate in the intervention of 
Charles of Valois and in the exile of Dante and his friends. 

Most of the more important problems are further explored, as has 
been indicated, in the Forschungen, where attention may be directed to the 
articles on the development of the Franciscan movement in Florence 
(pp. 67-89), on the economic position and financial methods of the city, par- 
ticularly towards the end of the century (pp. 268-316), and to the Analecta 
Dantesca (pp. 369-89), in which the chief place is given to the case of Pia 
de Tolomei,’ and to the intrigues, papal and other, which accompanied 
her husband’s secret marriage with Guy of Montfort’s widow, the countess 
of Pitigliano. There are also full accounts of Florentine religious founda- 
tions (p. 389), and buildings (p. 441); and, finally (p. 535), a list of the 
podestas and captains between 1251 and 1330. 

There are a few points, both in general history and in the history of 
some of the Italian states outside Tuscany, in which we venture to disagree 

7 *La Pia,’ Purgatorio, v. 133. 
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with Herr Davidsohn. To speak of Innocent IV’s ‘ flight ’ to Lyons in 1244 
(i. 289) seems an exaggeration. The pope’s progress was quite leisurely— 
he spent three months at Genoa alone—and his object in selecting Lyons 
as the scene of the Council was probably rather to get into easier touch 
with the rest of Christendom than to escape from Frederick II. The 
character-sketch of that pope (i. 435) seems to be influenced overmuch 
by the malicious stories of Matthew Paris. On p. 437 Herr Davidsohn 
follows Karst,§ in assuming that Alexander IV’s bull of 9 April 1255 (here 
wrongly dated 9 March), granting to Edmund of England the kingdom of 
Sicily, reserved the island of Sicily as papal demesne. The document 
records the grant of ‘ Regnum Siciliae ac totam terram, quae est citra 
Farum usque ad confinia terrarum ecclesiae Romanae . . . excepta civitate 
Beneventana,’ &c.2 The ‘ Regnum Siciliae’ must here mean the island 
alone, the mainland territories, whose technical designation was ‘ Ducatus 
Apuliae et Principatus Capuae’, being specified separately. The legiti- 
macy of Manfred’s sons is assumed (i. 580, note 4). This is contrary to 
the opinion of Ficker,™ and seems directly contradicted by the documents 
published by Finke in the Acta Aragonensia (pp. 244 ff.), in one of which, dated 
10 May 1305, the second son, Frederick, is called ‘ Vastardus filius regis 
Manfredum’ (sic); on the other hand, it is doubtful if the Princess Beatrice, 
marchioness of Saluzzo, was illegitimate, as Herr Davidsohn states (i. 333). 
Charles of Anjou’s second wife was niece, not daughter, of the duke of 
Burgundy ; the marriage took place in 1268, that is to say, one and not 
five years after Queen Beatrice’s death (ii. 17). The vexed question of 
the disposition of the armies at Alba is taken up again (pp. 37 ff.). Herr 
Davidsohn here maintains the old view, especially as regards the employment 
of Charles’s reserve, and the exchange of armour between the king and the 
Marshal de Cousance, and he contests the arguments of Busson. But he 
seems to have overlooked the important article of Roloff,!* whose drastic 
criticism of Primatus (to whom all Guelf accounts of the battle are even- 
tually due) ought to have disposed finally of most of the legends surrounding 
the battle. Sternfeld’s!4 argument that Charles of Anjou had no previous 
knowledge of his brother’s projects on Tunis, which is unreservedly accepted 
by Herr Davidsohn (p. 53 ff.), is difficult to accept in view of the documents 
recently printed by Del Giudice. 

Misprints in these volumes are commendably few. In i, p. 538 line 14, 
‘Louis’ should evidently read ‘ Guido’, and on p. 441, ‘ Dolentan’ and 
* Bixle ’ certainly do not represent any known English parishes. But these 
criticisms can only appear carping in view of the magnitude of Herr David- 
sohn’s services to Florentine history. I can, in conclusion, only express 
the hope that this splendid work may be made directly accessible to English 
readers. G. BASKERVILLE. 

® Geschichte Manfreds, p. 100. 

* Rymer, Foedera, t. ii. 126. 

'* Compare also Tenckhoff, Papst Alexander IV, p. 37, n. 1. 

1 Mitth. des Inst. fiir Osterr. Geschichtsforschung, 1883, pp. 1 fi. 

= Deutsche Zeitschrift zur Geschichtswissenschaft, 1890, pp. 275 ff. 

18 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Altertum, 1903, pp. 31 ff. 

‘ Ludwig des Heiligen Kreuzzug nach Tunis, 1896. 

8 Codice diplomatico del regno di Carlo I e II d’ Angi, vol. iii (1902). 
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The Arts Course in Medieval Universities, with special reference to Grammar 
and Rhetoric. By Louis Joun Partow, Ph.D. (Urbana-Champaign 
University Press, 1910.) 


Tus dissertation is a thoroughly good piece of work. The author 
has conscientiously studied not merely the statutes and other docu- 
ments of the universities to which he refers, but a large number 
of medieval treatises and of modern books bearing on the history 
of medieval grammar, dictamen, notaria, &c. He has brought together 
and interpreted most of the facts that can be ascertained about his 
subject. In such a matter there is little room for wide generalizations, 
still less for novel ones. Most of those which he makes seem to me sound, 
though not quite all. 

On one or two points Dr. Paetow seeks to correct my Medieval Uni- 
versities. He disputes my assertion that ‘ after the decay of the literary 
schools in the thirteenth century no regular faculty of arts manifests its 
existence in the Orléans documents’, and proceeds to quote evidence 
which, as he contends, contradicts this statement. But Dr. Paetow fails 
to distinguish between the existence of schools of grammar, and it may be 
even of arts generally, such as existed in scores of cathedral towns which 
had no pretensions to be studia generalia, and a ‘regular Faculty of Arts’, 
i.e. a faculty organized after the fashion of a university. There is nothing 
either in the documents quoted by him or in the ‘ formulary of Tréguier ’ to 
prove the existence of such a faculty. The exclusive reference to law in the 
series of bulls which recognize the existence of an organized university 
creates a strong presumption that there was not. Dr. Paetow also thinks 
that I under-estimate the importance of the study of grammar in the 
southern French universities, and holds that ‘ grammar flourished here 
more than it did anywhere else in Europe’ (p. 49). I cannot regard this 
as proved, though I admit I had not noticed the indications of a distinct 
graduation in grammar which he produces. It happens to be possible 
to collect more references to grammar from the statutes of these univer- 
sities ; but it must be remembered that in the older universities many 
things were regulated by custom which in newer universities were made 
matter for statutory enactment, and the southern universities had 
completer codes of statutes than the northern ones. Moreover, in some 
university towns the universities incorporated with themselves, and con- 
sequently legislated for, the grammar schools to a greater extent than else- 
where. I see no reason to doubt that exactly the same kind of grammatical 
instruction was going on in the grammar schools of Paris and Oxford and 
Bologna as that which Dr. Paetow speaks of at Toulouse and Perpignan, 
though no equally detailed statutes on the subject happen to have come 
down to us. The writer himself admits that the students for whom these 
regulations were passed were often boys of ten years of age. That grammar 
was here spoken of as a ‘ faculty’ is nothing surprising: it was the same 
at Oxford. Another point illustrates the danger of arguing from silence. 
We are told that ‘of the ars notaria there are no traces at the medieval 
universities of France and England’ (p. 91). But the Oxford statutes 
(Munimenta Academica, ed.-Anstey, p. 302) speak of lecturers there who 
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studied the art ‘ cartas aliave huiusmodi scripta componendi’, and who 
are required to attend also the lectures of the ‘ Artists lecturing on Grammar 
or Rhetoric’. This clearly means the notary’s art. 

The book is one of those academic dissertations which not merely 
testify to the competence of the writers, but form valuable contributions 
to their subjects. Dr. Paetow’s pages are full of interesting and even 
amusing facts, each of them duly ticketed with a reference to its 
authority. But I see no reason why he should not have given us a rather 
more living and literary account, at least of some few pages, as to what 
all this classical and grammatical study really came to, and what level of 
culture at different periods it represented. A little more attention to style 
and literary presentation would not necessarily lower the academic status 
of the most learned dissertation. Nevertheless the book can be read with 
pleasure and interest. Dr. Paetow is kind enough to invite me to bring 
out a new edition of my Medieval Universities: when I do so, I shall be 
considerably indebted to his labours, including his full and useful biblio- 
graphy. H. RAsHDALL. 


Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Vol. ii, Edward I, 1273-5. Edited by J. M. Rice of 


Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (Jewish Historical Society of England, 
1910.) 


WHEN in 1902 we reviewed Mr. Rigg’s Select Pleas from the Exchequer of the 


Jews} it was not possible duly to estimate the sound method with which 
he made his selection, as the bulk of the records was not then known. 
Though we see now that the best specimens were already given, we feel 
the more grateful for the completion of his task, as it must have been 
a tedious labour to translate these rolls dealing in the main monotonously 
with cases about bonds for debt and acquittances. The outcome of these 
317 quarto pages of very small print is indeed far from sensational. The 
purpose for which the Christian borrower wanted the money is never 
revealed, nor do we learn anything about the Jew’s opinions—for instance, 
whether he considered the worst usury as legitimate as moderate interest. 
Very often he remitted half or more of a debt (p. 59), sometimes in a ‘ con- 
cord’ or ‘fine’, but in these instances he was perhaps always forced by 
the insolvency of the debtor or by the powerful influence of the crown, to 
whom a heavy fee was payable. Some criminal cases where Jews are 
murdered occur, but no particulars are stated (44). False money is called 
a trifling matter (13). The charge against certain Jews of having tried 
brutally to force a converted Jewess to abjure the Catholic faith seems to 
Mr. Rigg ‘a mere attempt at extortion ’ (209) ; the reverse case occurs at 
Stamford, where the Jews charge three Christians with having abducted 
or slain a Jewish girl (33). 

The chief interest of these rolls lies in the light they shed upon the 
administration of the king’s right to protect and privilege the Jews in their 
money-lending, in order that he might talliage them arbitrarily and 
an accomplishment which placed them above the average Englishman of 


1 Ante, vol.-xvii. 551. 
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extract from them many fees and fines; for instance, for the licence of 
changing residence or of transferring claims. A full third of every deceased 
Jew’s property escheated to the crown, and the exchequer selected for 
this purpose ‘ the better and clearer debts owing’ to him (19) ; Henry III 
once sold the third for 40s. a year to one Aaron, and he re-granted it to the 
deceased man’s son, who now owes the 40s. to the king. Wealthy Jews were 
assessors of the taxes required from Jews ;? one pays a fine to be dispensed 
from acting as talliager (13). Arrears of talliage are often respited ; one 
Jew engages to pay double as much if he does not keep the promised term 
(46). The chirographs whereby the debtors acknowledged how much they 
owed to the Jews were preserved in royal chests ; the keeper of such a chest 
had to swear an official oath and find sureties (61) before he got one of the 
keys from the sheriff (43). The mayor of York is also employed in choosing 
the clerk of the chirographs (62). The Jews among the chirographers were, 
like their Christian colleagues, called ‘ clerks’ (4); this word, therefore, 
already means a writer. The chirographers, when ordered to forward 
documents to the exchequer, ‘sent a pix sealed with their seals’ (54). 
They find the particular pieces required by means of the scrutiny roll (63). 
Such chests existed in many places throughout England. Dr. Gross men- 
tions twenty-six of them, to which I can add no name: a characteristic 
testimony to that lamented scholar’s accuracy. Besides the names of 
the administrators of this department of the exchequer those of other 
royal officers occur; for instance, John de Wattile, keeper of the 
queen’s gold. 

Constitutional historians will note the cases where an immunist 
like the earl of Gloucester or the city of Winchester or the liberty of 
Northampton refuses to allow the king’s bailiffs to enter the territory ; 
‘but the sheriff is ordered by the Court not to omit by reason of the 
said Liberty to enter’ (in order to distrain; 82). Here and therea ray 
of light is thrown upon the economic conditions of many nobles, pre- 
lates, and ecclesiastical institutions. The crown repays a debt owed by 
Henry III to Edmund, son of Richard king of the Romans, with issues 
from the Jewish community. The warden and scholars of Merton are 
acquitted of a claim against their lands. As the king enforced the 
Jewish claims and often inherited or confiscated them, much of the relation 
between crown and barons turned upon those Jewish bonds which, in every 
rising of the barons, ran the risk of being burnt. As security the Christian 
often gave, or promised in case of non-payment, land, which the Jew might 
transfer to a Christian, as though it were his property, but not without 
royal licence (170). This explains why in many of these pleas both the 
parties are Christians (96). The court has also competence to try the suits 
of its officials ; for instance, the claim of William of Middleton, clerk of the 
exchequer of the Jews. Ofany relations between Jews and Christians other- 
wise than through business I have found no trace in these rolls. Not only 
the exchequer of the Jews (57) and the chirographers, but also individual 
Jews had their own seals (17), and they wrote with their own hand (44) : 


* Compare the keeping of the pleas of the crown in Norfolk by one Benjamin 
under Henry I: ante, xxv. 711 (1910). 
* Papers of Anglo-Jewish Hist. Exhib., 1887, p. 187. 
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that age. If the exchequer suspected the authenticity of a document, 
the Jews had to swear to it (18). 

It has been remarked * how near to modern mortgage comes the pledging 
of land, seisin of which remained with the debtor until he made default in 
payment.6 Examples of this occur on pp. 35 f., 26, 80, 297. Oftener, how- 
ever, the Jewish creditor or his Christian attorney or grantee gets seisin 
of the debtor’s land (9, 22). The assize of alleged novel disseisin wrongfully 
helps the debtor to regain possession (297). Distress (5) without due form is 
treated as trespass (31, 36); once the debtor is bold enough to take the 
distraining bailiff prisoner (61). If a clerk possesses no lay fee, and there- 
forecannot bedistrained upon bythe sheriff, his bishop is ordered to distrain 
on him by his chattels ecclesiastical (28). London houses are valued at 
a yearly rent-charge of £10 (p. 46); the Jewish seller takes surety from 
the purchaser. In Cambridgeshire, on the other hand, two houses yield 
annually only 62 pence (43). There are instances also of payment in 
corn, but when a quarter of wheat is valued at £1 13s. 4d. this is not the 
market-price but an arbitrary sum favourable to the debtor. 

For Jewish history, after all, there is most to learn from this edition. The 
French origin of these English Jews betrays itself by the majority of family- 
names, e.g. Bonenfant, Vyves le chantur. A few, however, are English, as 
Bishop, Sweteman, Bullock ; and these names prove that they were be- 
ginning in part to speak English. Some of the names retaina Hebrew word, 
as Gabay, Meir; others translate it, as Deulegarde. Two Jews are called 
‘of Germany ’, whence most likely they had immigrated. ‘ Motun gives 
the king 1 bezant, that his cognomen be changed’ (19). Some of these 
names are still common among German Jews, as Gutkind, Stinger, Siissmann, 
Ochs, Gabbe, Meyer, Schiips. There are Levis, but no Cohens ; these latter 
are concealed behind Le Prestre. The medical profession was everywhere 
practised by Jews ; here we have ‘Sampson le cyrurgien of London’. The 
English towns where Jews reside, or whence they take their names, are many 
more than the twenty-six where exchequer chests were kept ; for instance, 
besides those enumerated by Mr. Jacobs,® Berham, Bridgenorth, Bucking- 
ham, Cricklade, Hungerford, Royston, Sandwich, Southwark, Tickhill ; 
Wilton had more than one synagogue. The Jews had been excluded from 
Berkhampstead, Newbury, and Southampton, but most likely they had found 
means to return. Even the vigilance of the Anglo-Norman exchequer 
sometimes proved unable to find a particular Jew who was wanted in its 
pleas ; but in this case it amerced his mainpernors at least. In order to 
determine the claims of Jews against a particular debtor proclamations 
were made through the synagogues on two or three sabbaths, and the 
royal officer communicated the result to the exchequer (42) ; these returns 
were made by the constable of the Tower in Latin and Hebrew (44). The 
exchequer chests did not contain evidence of the whole property of the 
Jews; the land and chattels they owned had to be ascertained by the 
sheriff with the help of a recognition by a Jewish jury. It was also the 


‘ The editor has explained ‘essoin, fine or concord, gage and pledge, inquest, 
liberties, seisin, warranty’ in vol. i. (1905) pp. v—xviii. 

5 Cf. ante, vol. xxv. 323 (1910). 

® The Jews of Angevin England, pp. 374, 382. 
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sheriff who supervised Jewish inheritances ; he inquired whether the Jew 
had died intestate (59). If both litigants were Jews and placed themselves 
on the judgement of a third Jew, the court would enforce this judgement 
by imprisoning the recalcitrant party (41). 

The editor has not reprinted the pieces which he included in his former 
Select Pleas. Several parts of the parchment are so badly damaged that 
it was impossible to reconstruct the contents. Nothing, however, of the 
rolls for these two years seems to have perished, while a great many are 
wanting for Henry III’s reign, owing most likely to destruction in the 
civil war. Very often the same case is treated in different parts of the 
roll; but the editor has neglected to combine them by cross references ; 
the index, however, will easily help us to find out the various allusions to 
one action. Would not manus equalis, which I suppose is the original 
of Mr. Rigg’s ‘equal hand ’, be more clearly translated ‘sequester’? As an 
introduction, Mr. Rigg’s lecture on ‘ The Jews of England in the Thirteenth 
Century’ is reprinted from the Jewish Quarterly Review for 1902.7 I cannot 
agree with him that feudalism made the existence of Jews in England 
impossible ; they were not the only class outside its pale in 1290. Nor 
is the baronial right of levying customs connected with chivalry. The 
name of ‘ antisemitism ’ does not suit the English feeling of the thirteenth 
century, which hated usury, the Jew’s religion (much more than Mr. Rigg 
admits), and the alien, but not the oriental race at all. Let us hope that 
Mr. Rigg, after having finished the dry calendar work, will give us his final 
views with regard to the constitutional and legal results gained from his 
material. Whether the policy of expulsion was necessary or wise will most 
likely remain a matter of opinion. 

The careful index, by the Rev. 8. A. P. Kermode, must be gratefully 
mentioned, though we should have wished it to comprise, not only names, 
but some of the important subject-headings as well. Spain, Ipswich, and 
Ilchester are hidden under Ispania, Gyppewic, and Ivecestre, and all the 
names beginning with the definite article under le, while most readers will 
look for them under Eveske, Moyne, Taillur, &c. Nor should John del 
Exchequer have been separated from John de Scaccario. 


F. LieEBERMANN. 


Recherches sur divers Services publics du XIII¢ au XVII¢ Siecle. Par le 
Colonel BorRELLI DE Serres. Tome III: Notices relatives au xive 
et xve siécles. (Paris: Picard, 1909.) 


Tis volume resembles the two previous ones from the same pen, which 
appeared in 1895 and 1904, in the learning and care for minute detail on 
which it is based. M. Borrelli de Serres’s love of brilliant generalization is 
indeed obscured and hampered by his care for detail and his far from lucid 
style ; but our admiration for it only deepens at the courageous manner in 
which he has faced the dust of archives, and oft-times contented himself 
with a careful statement of confusing facts, rather than invent theories 
and marshal or suppress facts to suit them. Under his guidance we watch 


7 In future volumes he will, we hope, point out again, as he did so well in the 
preface to vol. i, those cases which deserve special attention 
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the slow and painful evolution of the centralized treasury, which made 
possible the centralized monarchy of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, proceeding, as all evolution does, by a series of experiments and 
occasional apparent retrogressions. At its outset the order of the Knights 
Templar, with their treasury of the Temple at Paris, acted as a kind of 
bank of deposit for the royal revenues: at the end, all the resources of the 
French monarchy had become centralized in the hands of the king and the 
royal officers. 

The first of the studies is devoted to the history of the royal treasury 
from Philip IV to Philip VI. At the beginning of the period in 1294 the 
treasurer of the Temple presided over a kind of clearing-house, into which 
the surpluses of the royal financial agents were paid, along with documents 
of account in the shape of vouchers for expenses and receipts, which the 
treasurer balanced against one another in much the same way that a 
modern bank keeps a customer’s deposit book. The greater financial ability 
of the Lombard bankers, to whose aid his contemporaries, Edward I and 
Edward II, had recourse, seems to have led Philip the Fair to transfer his 
account to their charge for a time. For in 1294 we find members of the 
families of Bichi and Muschiati administering the finances, as well as 
furnishing large loans. Probably, like the Bardi in England at a later date, 
they found carrying on the two businesses too great a strain on their 
capital, though the system resembling letters of credit which they had 
established over Europe must have been a great convenience to the govern- 
ment. At any rate, after that year, while they still continued to make 
loans to the king, the royal finances were transferred from their charge 
to a new treasury at the Louvre, with officers of its own, variously called 
receivers, treasurers of the Louvre, of the curia, of the king, or of France. 
This new arrangement lasted till 1303, when the treasury was again 
renioved to the Temple, but not exactly under the old system. Treasurers 
were appointed by the king to act as coadjutors to the treasurer of the 
Temple in his administration of the finances. When the order of the 
Knights Templar was suppressed in 1307, the principal advantage gained 
by the king was the temporary command ofa large sum of ready money. It 
is true that he received large sums from their property, but it was chiefly 
on account of sums owed to him by them as his financial agents. The bulk 
of their property went eventually to the Knights of St. John. The suppres- 
sion of the order rendered a new system necessary, and Enguerrand de 
Marigny began by re-establishing a treasury at the Louvre, duplicating 
that at the Temple. He acquired the power of controlling the royal 
expenses as the sole centralizing and unifying agent, though he held no 
office of surintendant, as some writers maintain. What he did, in fact, was 
to create a confusion in the financial arrangements, which enabled him to 
have his own way. After his death the Louvre became the sole treasury, 
under the charge of two or more treasurers. 

The second chapter contains lists of the different financial officers from 
the end of the thirteenth century down to the sixteenth: tresoriers de France; 
clerks of the Treasury ; changeurs ; officers of the Chambre aux Deniers ; 
the Argenterie, keepers of the jewels ; tresoriers des guerres. These lists have 
cost the author much labour, for the dates very often depend solely on the 
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identification of the seals of the officers affixed to various documents 
witnessed by them. The most striking general feature of the development 
in these services is the change from the principle of collective to that of 
individual responsibility. In the case of tresoriers de France, for instance, 
the responsibility became territorial, each treasurer having his particular 
province. In the case of the tresoriers des guerres, the process went still 
further by responsible financial officers being attached to each regiment. 

The next chapter deals with ‘ Les plus anciens présidents au parlement’. 
Originally many magnates, both clerical and lay—bishops, &c., princes of 
the blood and barons of high rank—were members of the parlement, with 
a kind of precedence, which gave them the title of presidentes. Most of the 
ordinary lay members, who did the work, were appointed annually, but 
certain among them, generally skilled lawyers, were appointed to sit 
permanently and give judgement in cases. These also were presidentes, 
and as time went on, one of their number took the lead and acquired the 
title of premier president with the duty of presiding in our modern sense of 
the word. The first of these legal presidents, whose duty it was to pro- 
nounce the judgements of the court in the ordinary course of things, the 
magnate presidents having more of a ceremonial, extraordinary, and 
ornamental character, appears in the year 1252. In the early years of the 
fourteenth century they began to become a properly organized body, 
taking a principal part in the functions of the parlement, the position of 
the magnates and prelates remaining only as a remnant of the original 
character of the parlement as a delegation of the curia regis. By 1340 the 
permanent counsellors were becoming distinguished from the others by 
the title tenens curiam or tenens sedem. 

The fourth chapter contains notes on different financial officials. It is 
shown that Enguerrand de Marigny has been given the title of Comte de 
Longueville by an error. The fall of the treasurer, Pierre Remy, whose 
importance has been somewhat exaggerated, belongs to the early part of 
the reign of Philip VI, not to the last years of Charles IV. M. Borrelli de 
Serres distinguishes between the careers of the different members of the 
family of Montagu, who presided over the government of the Aétel du rot. 
Jacques Coeur, who played an important part in the organization of French 
finance under Charles VII, did not do so much as has been claimed for him ; 
his valuation of the resources of France was of no great significance or 
approach to accuracy. In the same way an exaggerated importance has 
been assigned to the family of Bureau, who have had the erroneous title 
of grand masters of artillery assigned to them. It is true, however, that 
they took a leading part in all the great sieges in the reconquest of France 
from the English, and the permanent command of the artillery, exercised 
by them, without any financial responsibility, was a step towards the 
creation of the office. In another note the author establishes the facts of 
the nomination of Jean Bourré as treasurer general of Dauphiné on the 
6 January 1472, tresorier de France in Languedoc on 1 July 1473, and in 
Languedoil on 4 September 1474. A similar note on the nomination of 
Jacques Hurault, tresorier de France, establishes the eventual existence 
of the office of supernumerary treasurer, without functions, and the 
transference of the holder of it from one department to another. Hence 

VOL. XXVI.—NO. CII. cc 
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there resulted specialization of administration for each of them, and in 
addition (an arrangement which was altered in the following century) the 
incompatibility of the offices of treasurer and secretary, and the separation 
of the ordinary finances from the extraordinary for France proper, at a 
time when they were already united for the annexed countries. 

In the chapter on ‘ Les feux dans le Languedoc’ the author among other 
things proves that the hearth was not a territorial division, but was based 
on the family. The original basis on which the feux were reckoned was the 
possession of ten livres of annualrevenue. The assessment on a community 
depended on the number of hearths it contained, but the assessment among 
the different hearths was left to the community. Many hearths were 
exempted on account of poverty or other causes, so that the number of 
hearths in each community shows a progressive diminution throughout 
the latter half of the fourteenth and early years of the fifteenth centuries. 
This failure of the basis of assessment to correspond with the real taxable 
revenues led to the abandonment of the system in the territory of Languedoc 
in 1428, when the estates themselves asked that the assessment of taxes 
might be made by sénéchaussées, and in each by dioceses, then by localities, 
leaving the regulation of the sub-assessment to responsible people in these. 
The reasons for this reform were the inequality of incidence due to local 
exemptions, and the trouble caused by the constant attempts to obtain 
such special exemptions by the different localities. 

In the sixth chapter M. Borrelli de Serres enters into controversy with 
a numismatist, M. Dieudonné. Founding his arguments on the assumption 
of the existence of a ‘ money of account ’, in which the relation between the 
various multiples remained constant, he combats the importance attached 
to the denier and the gros in coin as monetary units. The former was 
frequently changing in value by successive appreciations and depreciations 
of the coinage, and the latter, though less subject to fluctuation, and for 
that reason generally used as the unit in estimating payments of coin, 
varied in value, nevertheless, so much in the course of the fourteenth 
century, that it also was incapable of serving as a common standard. This 
function was discharged by the ‘ money of account’, in which accounts 
were calculated, the sums to be paid in coin being afterwards calculated 
by a process of conversion, and coin of the market value of the sum required 
handed over. The prices for the mark of silver preserved to us in certain 
documents as paid at the royal mint were statements of its value in the 
“money of account’ as estimated by the royal officers. The difference 
between the value of the coins struck from the mark of silver and this 
price, which was converted into current coin of the day at its market value, 
was the profit made by the royal mint. The most striking fact brought 
out in this essay is the constant change in both value in circulation, fine- 
ness, and official value at issue, of the different coins issued by the royal 
authority, which, while it contributed towards the royal profits from 
coinage, must have introduced the utmost confusion into commercial 
transactions. The last study of all is devoted to the establishing of a correct 
date for a valuable description of the numbers and functions of the officers 
of the financial administration called the estat des offices, to which 
M. Borrelli de Serres, from various internal evidences, such as the 
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numbers of various officials at different periods known from other sources, 
assigns the date of 1450-52. 
Full of valuable material as are all these studies, the author’s manner of 
presenting his results has a tendency to obscurity which is not all due to the 
difficulty of the subject with which he deals. His style is elliptical and 
involved, and the thread of his argument often difficult to follow. This is 
especially true where he enters into controversy, as in the study on ‘ Trois 
hypotheses sur les variations monétaires au xiv® siécle’, His work, 
however, is one which no student of French institutions in the middle 
ages can afford to neglect. It is so thorough in its method that no pains 
taken in its careful study will be thrown away. W. E. Ruopves. 


La Juridiction ecclésiastique en matiére bénéficiale sous lancien Régime en 
France. Tome I. Par P. Detannoy. (Brussels: Dewit, 1910.) 


In this addition to the well-known Recueil de Travaux of the historians 
and philologists of Louvain we have the beginning of a study most instruc- 
tive for the comparison of English church law with that of France. In 
a second volume M. Delannoy will describe the varieties of patronage in 
France between the concordat of 1516 and the revolution ; in the present 
he gives an account of the procedure in litigation concerning benefices 
before the papal courts and those of the French ecclesiastical authorities, 
and also the part played by the parlements in such disputes. This inver- 
sion of the natural order does not lessen the value of a very clear and 
compact work, whose usefulness for English readers is increased by the 
fact that the author, writing for Belgians, explains when it is necessary the 
peculiar terms and practices of old French law. It is well for us to be 
reminded that the breach with the canonical past made by the concordat 
was almost as complete as that effected by parliament under Henry VIII, 
and that the change, once begun, inevitably advanced. But M. Delannoy 
shows one interesting survival, in the mischief of provisions. He makes 
no concealment of the evil wrought by their free sale, which tempted 
adventurers to purchase them as a speculation. If any irregularity, how- 
ever technical, could be found in the process by which the holder of a bene- 
fice had entered into possession, the provisor had the right to have it 
declared vacant, and then stepped into it. M. Delannoy tells us that the 
church of France was in chronic confusion through such litigation, and 
that no beneficed clergyman could feel safe. He lays the mischief at the 
door of papal clerks, over whom their master had no control; but when 
we think of the succession of stately edifices which ends with the Palazzo 
Braschi we may be tempted to suspect that some part of their cost was 
defrayed by fees for provisions. 

A great part of the book is taken up with the conflicts between church 
and lay courts, and with the extension of the appel comme d’abus. The 
parlements, according to M. Delannoy, were usually prejudiced against 
the holders of benefices, who were rarely, if the livings were worth having, 
working parish clergy ; and our author seems to be thoroughly in sympathy 
with the assemblies of clergy which represented the non-residents and the 
pluralists. He is even indignant at the tendency, which was growing 
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strong as the revolution drew near, to assign the whole income to the 
vicar (if our term may be used) and to deny the rector’s claims, unless 
he could furnish strict proof of his rights; a proof which lapse of time 
and the wars of religion often made impossible. The competence of the 
parlemenis was wide, not only through the tendency of courts to extend 
their functions, but through the aggressiveness of Gallican loyalism, which 
sometimes, M. Delannoy admits, secured substantial justice to sufferers by 
ecclesiastical decisions. But there was an ample field for the canon lawyer, 
when a bishop whose diocese lay in the resort of more parlements than one 
had to have a court for each part, and when, as at Lyons, the system 
included, for litigation arising within the diocese, an episcopal, a metro- 
political, and a primatial court, through which appeals had to run before 
the pope could be approached. And the canonists were strongly protected 
by the parlements, who habitually maintained the independence of the 
official against the bishop who appointed him, often against the wishes 
both of king and clergy. There are interesting analogies here to our own 
debates on the status of the ecclesiastical judge. A minor point is the 
struggle of the universities to maintain the rights of their graduates to 
preferment against the increasing host of seminarists, and the efforts of 
the latter to evade their disqualifications. A system grew up like that 
of the old Cambridge ‘ten-year men’, and questions arose as to the effec- 
tiveness of degrees frankly bought. At one time the university of Bourges 
was selling them at the rate of five hundred a year. It is curious that the 
status of docteurs bullaires was disputed, though Lambeth degrees have 
been fully recognized with us since Peploe’s case. 

M. Delannoy is the first to use for his inquiry the archives of the clergy 
of France, thrown open in 1903, and has explored a wide range of printed 
as well as manuscript literature. We must thank him for a really valuable 
addition to our knowledge. E. W. Watson. 


Le Maréchal d@’ Ancre et Léonora Galigai. Par Fernanp Hayem. (Paris : 
Plon, 1910.) 


THE premature death of M. Hayem prevented the completion of his work ; 
yet this unfinished study on the Concinis, to borrow a phrase from the 
preface of M. Abel Lefranc, should have ‘une place honorable dans la 
littérature historique du temps de Marie de Médicis et de Louis XIII’. The 
author, in the words of the same critic, 


arriva & cette conclusion que le caractére et la vie de cet aventurier célébre 
n’avaient été ni si noirs ni si criminels qu’on l’avait dit... . Il ne s’agit donc pas, 
& proprement parler, d’une véritable réhabilitation, — le mot serait trop gros et sans 
doute inexact, — mais plutét de l’explication d’une carriére extraordinaire, qui se 
justifie autrement que par des crimes et par de basses intrigues. 


The history of the Italian adventurers is minutely described down to the 
year 1613. In the opening chapters the respective origins and early years 
of the future husband and wife, the series of events leading to the admission 
of the Florentine to the household of Marie de Médicis, and to his marriage 
with Léonora are fully treated. M. Hayem, as a follower of ‘le culte du 
document précis’, disputes many of the conclusions drawn by former 
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historians, or would modify their views. Michelet’s description of Léonora as 
she was in 1601, quoted on p. 27, isa case in point. Contrary to the received 
view, which is based on Sully’s version, he shows Henry IV on the whole to 
have been favourable to Concini. The king aypreciated one whom he 
found useful as a negotiator between the queen and Madame de Verneuil 
as well as ‘un bel homme de cheval, un courtisan‘adroit, un joueur incom- 
parable qui avait l’esprit de perdre beaucoup d’argent et le mérite de n’en 
pas demander souvent’. M. Hayem defends Concixi against Sully, Michelet, 
and others who have declared him the instigator of the murder of 
Henry IV and the father of Gaston of Orleans. He indicates that the act 
of Ravaillac was not in accordance with the interests of the Concinis, inas- 
much as it was in the last years of the reign of Henry IV that their fortunes 
were made. Léonora at this period is described as * une faible créature dont 
le corps fut tourmenté par la maiadie, l’esprit torturé par les superstitions’. 
The account of the various methods attempted for her relief throw an 
interesting light on the superstitious attitude of the period. The prayers 
of a certain ‘la Pasitée’ who came from Siena and ‘ passait pour une 
sainte ’ were temporally efficacious. Léonora was then treated by a body 
of Ambroisiens who practised for two months ‘ leurs incantations bizarres 
qui formaient un curieux assemblage de rites sacrés et de cérémonies pro- 
fanes’. Accounts of these proceedings and of persons who practised 
magical arts in relation to Léonora, notably,Montalto, her Jewish doctor, 
are taken from the various depositions made at her trial. 

The history of the regency, which was of course largely that of the 
Italians and their further acquisition of power and wealth, is given in some 
detail. The account of Concini’s relations with the citizens of Amiens is 
of special interest. Once he had obtained the government of the town 
his field of action was extended ; no longer a mere ‘ gentilhomme domes- 
tique . . . il prétendait participer 4 l’administration de leur royaume’. In 
relation to his attitude towards the various coteries of nobles he is described 
as a ‘ girouette politique’. His appointment as ‘ maréchal de France’ on 
17 November 1613 drew forth a number of satirical and other protests 
which serve as special indications of public opinion. 

M. Hayem’s narrative closes abruptly with this year. The remaining 
part of the book contains the documents brought to light by the author 
arranged in chronological order, from which the later history of the Maré- 
chal d’Ancre and the trial of his wife may easily be constructed. The 
printed documents relating to the * Procés de Léonora Galigai’ are an 
almost complete collection. They consist of (1) Les arréts de [instruction 
et le jugement, drawn from an eighteenth-century compilation of ‘ procés 
criminels’; (2) Les pieces produites ; (3) Les interrogatoires. The deposi- 
tions of the various witnesses are of the utmost interest, they touch on all 
matters connected with the Concinis, from their foreign correspondence 
and political influence to the magical gear which was found in the Hotel 
d’Ancre. 

As a rule M. Hayem has made a careful study of his sources, and handles 
them well, but the use to which he puts them is not always consistent. 
The evidence of Sully and Bassompierre, for example, discredited in several 
instances, is used in others to support his contentions. There is unfortu- 
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nately no bibliography, and no reference is made to the voluminous 
pamphlet literature on the subject (both English and French) which 
appeared immediately after Concini’s death, and which at least illuminates 
the contemporary point of view. ConsTaNTIA MaxwELL. 


Tracts relating to the Civil War in Cheshire, 1641-59. Edited by Rev. J. A. 
Atkinson, M.A., D.C.L. (Chetham Society, New Series, vol. Ixv, 1909.) 


TuEsE thirty-seven tracts begin with the Roman Catholic resistance to dis- 
armament in November 1641, and conclude with the abortive rising of 
Sir George Booth in August 1659. The documents selected are petitions to 
king and parliament, warrants of the king, declarations and ordinances 
of parliament, and reports, official and private, of military operations. 
The various ‘relations’ of events, all Puritan in bias, afford ample 
evidence of the distracted state of the county, in which the parliamentary 
faction, led by Brereton, Booth, and Middleton, contended with the 
Stanley interest and the royalist forces of Byron. A petition to the king, 
praying for the maintenance of the Anglican liturgy and the suppression 
of schismatics (Tract v, p. 34), is countered by another of exactly contrary 
sense addressed to the parliament (Tract vii, p. 40); and two petitions 
presented to the king at York, 7/17 May 1642, differ considerably in 
tone, one demanding his return to Whitehall, the other merely deprecating 
his rumoured journey to Ireland (Tracts vi and vii, pp. 36-44). In July 
1642 the citizens of Chester refused submission to the king’s commission 
of array (Tract ix, p. 47), but two months later the same city received 
the sovereign within her walls with every demonstration of loyalty 
(Tracts xiv—xviii, pp. 59-73). The royal visit ‘strangely altered’ the state 
of the county (p. 63), and the triumph of the royalists seemed complete ; 
yet in December royalist commissioners and parliamentary agents 
combined in an attempt to tranquillize their county by a treaty of peace 
and neutrality within its boundaries, which was promptly condemned 
and abrogated by the parliament (Tract ii, p. 24). 

Tracts iii and xxiv contain minute instructions to Brereton, Booth, 
and others for the diligent prosecution of the war and rigorous suppression 
of ‘malignants’; and detailed accounts of all the principal battles and 
skirmishes that occurred in Cheshire are given in Tracts iv, xxii, xxiii, 
xxv, and xxviii. Tract xxvi contains the articles for the surrender 
of Chester with Brereton’s report of the transactions, and Tracts xxxii- 
xxxvii deal with the rising of Sir George Booth in 1659, his defeat 
by Lambert, and his subsequent capture at Newport Pagnel. This 
last tract is also reprinted in the Clarke Papers, vol. iv, pp. 44-8. Note- 
worthy points are the fear evinced of the Irish troops and the mention 
of the armed women who accompanied them (pp. 110-11), the important 
place held by Lady Cholmondeley in the royalist counsels (pp. 79, 80, 90), 
the engagement of the parliament to repay, with eight per cent. interest, 
all sacrifices of money or goods made in its service, and to have regard in 
this indemnification not merely to the weight of plate but also to its 
artistic value (pp. 14, 15). Lord Byron’s solicitude for the preservation of 
books, deeds, evidences, manuscripts and writings, appertaining to himself, 
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the clergy, and the city churches, is also interesting (pp. 130, 132). The 
usual charges of rapine and violence are alleged against the Cavaliers (pp. 63, 
64, 74, 94-5), while plunder and levies by the ‘ godly ’ assume another com- 
plexion (pp. 24, 126); that there were also disorders among their forces is 
evidenced by the order of parliament of 18 August 1642 (p.52). Itis regret- 
table that the editor has made no attempt to elucidate and correct the 
misspelling of names, either by footnotes or in the index. They occur in 
varying forms without explanation or comment—thus ‘ Robert Milmorre’ 
remains unidentified with Lord Kilmurrey, i. e. Kilmorey (see pp. 87, 
92,192). But the great fault of the collection is the hopeless confusion of 
its chronology—due, apparently, to misunderstanding of the old style of 
dating, used, of course, in the original tracts. The condemnation of the 
treaty of neutrality, 7/17 January, 1642/3, is placed on page 4 as Tract ii, 
while the treaty in question, 23 December 1642 (i.e. 2 January 1643, n.s.), 
figures on page 75 as Tract xx. The military operations of January-March 
1642/3 are placed before the king’s visit to Chester, September 1642; and 
the surrender of Chester, February 1645/6, is caused to precede the battle 
of Rowton Heath, 24 September (4 October, n.s.) 1645, which made the 
surrender inevitable. Eva Scort. 


The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by F. Exrineton Batt. 
Vol. I. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. J. H. Bernarp, D.D., 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. (London: Bell, 1910). 


TuHIs new edition of Swift’s correspondence is in several ways much superior 
to all the older collections. In the first place, it brings together and 
includes in one consecutive series a number of miscellaneous letters which 
have been printed in various books since the publication of Scott’s edition 
of Swift in 1824. Secondly, it contains a certain number of letters written 
to Swift or by Swift which have not hitherto been published. In this 
volume there appear to be about thirty or forty letters not in Scott’s 
collection, and the letters of Swift to Vanessa, which Scott printed in an 
appendix to his nineteenth volume, are now inserted in their proper 
chronological place. Wherever possible, too, the originals of the letters 
have been consulted, so that a much correcter text is now given us, while 
the dates assigned to some of the letters have been more exactly deter- 
mined. ‘The principal sources from which the previous editions have been 
augmented and revised’ are, according to Mr. Ball’s preface, the Forster 
Collection at South Kensington, a volume of Swift’s letters in the possession 
of Mr. John Murray, the Hawkesworth MSS. in the British Museum, the 
correspondence of Archbishop King in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the manuscripts of the marquis of Bath and the duke of 
Portland. 

Mr. Ball claims ‘ that the present edition is the first in which any ex- 
tensive annotation has been attempted ’, and the claim is amply justified. 
The notes on persons and places in Ireland, and the explanations of 
references to contemporary Irish politics are particularly valuable to 
English readers. But this must not be taken to imply that the notes on 
English persons and events are not equally careful. However, there are 
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a few slips. It is difficult to believe that Archbishop King wrote ‘ post est 
occasio salvae’ when he urged Swift to get preferment while he could 
(p. 349). On p. 113 Anthony Henley, writing to Swift, says he will stand 
security for all Swift’s children, though he were to have ‘as many as the 
Holland Countess’. A footnote explains this to refer ‘to the famous 
Penelope Devereux . . . whose second son by her first husband was the 
first Earl Holland’. This is quite wrong: it refers to the fabled Dutch 
countess, who was punished for reviling a beggar woman with two twin 
children. 


The beggar woman being thus provoked with ill words, and without alms, fell 
to imprecations that it should please God to show his judgement upon her, and that 
she might bear at one birth as many children as there be days in the year, which 
she did before the same year’s end.’ 


Her tomb was shown at the Hague, and the legend is mentioned by 
Sir William Brereton in his Travels, p. 35, and by Evelyn in his Diary, 
under 1 September 1641. In the note on p. 354, mentioning the portrait 
of herself by Kneller which Lady Orkney presented to Swift, the editor 
might with advantage have said what became of the portrait. By his will 
Swift left it to the earl of Orrery. No doubt it is the portrait of which 
a photograph is given in the Orrery Papers, i. 190. 

The preamble to the earl of Oxford’s patent referred to in a note on 
p- 257 is printed in Scott’s Swift, v. 362, and in a different form in the 
Harleian Miscellany (ed. Park). As to the Memoirs of Guiscard, mentioned 
on p. 242, it seems probable that Swift’s reference is to the English version 
published by B. Bragg at London in 1707: ‘ Authentick Memoirs, being 
Secret Transactions in the Southern Provinces of France to rescue that 
Nation from Slavery. By the Marquis of Guiscard, Lieutenant-General of 
the Forces gone upon the Present Descent.’ C. H. Firrs. 


Storm Van’s Gravesande. The Rise of British Guiana compiled from his 
Dispatches. By C. A. Harris, C.B., C.M.G., and J. A. J. pe ViLuiers. 
2 vols. (London: Hakluyt Society, 1911.) 


Tue labours connected with the preparation of the cases of the respective 
parties in the boundary disputes between Great Britain and Venezuela and 
Brazil, decided by arbitration, brought to the light an immense amount of 
documentary matter which had previously lain neglected and unknown. 
Much of this material has never yet been published and awaits full examina- 
tion at the British Museum. The Hakluyt Society has done well, however, 
in selecting for publication copious extracts from the Reports of Laurens 
Storm Van’s Gravesande, which illustrate the thirty-four years (1738-72) 
which saw the rise and real geographical expansion of what is now British 
Guiana, and in entrusting their editing to Mr. C. A. Harris and Mr. J. de 
Villiers, whose knowledge of the Venezuela arbitration business made 
them especially competent for the task. The reports are of extraordinary 
interest on two grounds. In the first place, they show the natural process 
of Dutch expansion, which was the foundation of the British case in the 
arbitration proceedings. Further, they serve to bring out the idiosyncrasies 
1 Howell's Letters, bk. i, section ii, number 13, 
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of a singularly interesting individual character, and by their methodic 
detail enable us to picture the daily life of the colony. 


The ships that come and go from Zeeland, the cargoes that they bring, the supplies 
that he needs, the produce sent home, the gains by trade, the losses in certain ventures, 
the state of the company’s plantations, the doings of the company’s servants, of the 
dominie and the doctor, questions of police, matters of civil jurisdiction, the squabbles 
of individuals—detail upon detail that go to make up the life of a settlement—all 
these are found in the dispatches of the Director-General and teem with intensely 
human interest. 


With regard to the first point, the extent of the colony, it appears that 
the extension of the sphere of Dutch influence, which had its base in Esse- 
quibo, belongs to a period a little prior to Storm’s government. His part 
was ‘ to realize, to consolidate, and to give definition to the idea of territorial 
ownership’. At the same time it seems certain that Storm’s governorship 
was ‘the period which made the present colony of British Guiana a possi- 
bility’. In spite of the apathy and niggardliness of the directors of the 
Dutch West India Company, he worked steadily in the direction of con- 
solidation ; so that ‘ when, at last, 150 years after his time, the question of 
the colony’s true area came to be fought out before an international 
tribunal, it was old Storm’s wark and utterances which gave such welcome 
support to the successors of the Dutch. The history of British Guiana can 
never, in fact, be divorced from that work.’ 

It was to the wise encouragement given by Storm to English settlers 
that the province of Demerara owed its development. The secret of his 
success as governor of a country abounding in Indians was, to a great 
extent, the enlightened character of his Indian policy. By establishing the 
most friendly relations with the Indians he obtained a bulwark against 
any rising by the negro slaves. When in 1760 there occurred in Berbice 
a dangerous revolt of the slaves, Storm sent the whole of his available force 
to that colony in its extremity, committing the protection of Essequibo and 
Demerara to friendly Indians. The Dutch, indeed, inherited the tradition 
of Ralegh, and in turn handed it on to the British after the creation of 
British Guiana. ‘ Storm’s investigation,’ we are told, 
of the boundaries of the colony under his command, and his maintenance of the 
rights of the Dutch company against the aggressions of the Spaniards, were at once 
the foundation and the coping-stones of his efforts to consolidate the colony as a 
geographical unit. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance which his dispatches 
had in the recent boundary dispute between British Guiana and Venezuela. Just as 
his careful trade administration and his Indian policy fixed the geographical extension 
of the colony of British Guiana, so bis vigorous denunciation of Spanish claims and his 
insistence on the responsibility of the Dutch company to their furthest limits, furnish 


the legal basis upon which the British found their title to their one South American 
colony. 


Storm’s contention was that the Dutch had from time immemorial been 
in possession not only of the river Essequibo and of other rivers along the 
coast, but also of all branches which fell into the Essequibo, and especially 
of its most northerly arm, known as the Cuyuni. 

It is, however, in their vivid portraiture of a strong man fighting with 
adverse circumstances and greedy stupidity that these volumes will afford 
most interest to the general reader. We are accustomed to speak of 
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English colonial administration as inefficient and slatternly, but compared 
with that to which he was accustomed, it seemed to Storm a model of 
wisdom. ‘The English Colonies,’ he wrote, 


in the islands and in North America furnish convincing proof what can be done by 
care of and attention to population; those colonies are not only in a position to 
maintain themselves, but can, moreover, in time of war inflict serious blows upon 
their enemies (as was proved by the capture of Cape Breton), and far from being 
a burden upon their mother-country, are of great advantage to the latter; this fact 
being generally known requires no comment. 


Of his own position as commander Storm gives a most doleful account. 


It is impossible for me to goon like this any longer, losing money, as I do, annually. 
I live in middle-class fashion, my fare is ordinary, nay mean, for even no wine is 
drunk except when there is a church—or court-meeting; I dress rather below than 
according to my station, for which I am much talked about, and yet I get more 


backward every year, finding that what I had put by as secretary is dwindling since 
I am commander. 


In 1769 he assured the directors ‘that there is no office in the two rivers, 
from that of director-general down to the meanest (except the sales- 
master’s), the holder of which can live respectably, according to his rank 
and station’. In this state of things others no doubt were less conscien- 
tious than Storm, who, when a certain gentleman came to him ‘ to grease 
his palm ’, offering him six thousand guilders, indignantly refused them. 
The company refused either to accept Storm’s resignation, or to support 
him with adequate supplies. In his last dispatch he wrote : 


How painful it is to me to find in my old age and at the end of thirty-four years of 
service, that inspite of my unwearying efforts and persistent admonitions, quarrels 


and discord have reigned not only among the burghers, but have also found a place 
among the rulers. 


Of special interest are Storm’s relations with the English whom he 
encouraged to settle n Essequibo and Demerara. His action may in the 
long run have conduced to the British occupation of the colony, but at 
the time Storm no doubt acted for the best; the English bringing with 
them both energy and money. One Gidney Clarke stands out as the most 
prominent of these Englishmen; and his treatment by Storm and by 
Storm’s masters well illustrates the different character of their policies. 

On the ground, then, both of British Guiana’s history, and of the interest 
of Storm’s own nature, the editors deserve hearty thanks for rescuing his 
career from oblivion. The learning and the thoroughness of the explanatory 
notes further add to the value of these volumes. H. E. Ecrrton. 


Discours de Danton. Edition critique, par ANDRE Fripoure. (Paris: 
Société de l’Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, 1910.) 


Ir is clear from M. Fribourg’s introduction that an accurate edition of 
Danton’s speeches was much needed. Throughout the French revolution 
the reporting of parliamentary debates was wretched. Attempts at short- 
hand reports were few and unskilful, and were soon abandoned. Without 
shorthand there can be no accurate reporting, and all the other circum- 
stances of the time tended to make parliamentary reports peculiarly 
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untrustworthy. With the exception, therefore, of speeches prepared for 
publication by the author, and of speeches printed by order of the body 
to which they were addressed, the precise words of even the most famous 
revolutionary orators are now hard to recover. This is particularly true 
of Danton, a practical man who valued rhetoric only for its immediate 
effect, and rarely or never corrected any of his utterances for the press. 
In his case little has since been done to remedy the defect. The edition 
of Danton’s works which Vermorel published in 1866 is shown by 
M. Fribourg to have been a hasty, uncritical performance by a politician who 
wished to stimulate republican sentiment. The vast collection of debates 
first edited by Mavidal and Laurent, and known as the Archives Parle- 
mentaires, M. Fribourg, following M. Guiffrey, condemns as insufficient, 
uncritical and untrustworthy. He charges the editors with having made 
up the text of the speeches by drawing capriciously upon unsifted sources 
of most unequal value, sources which at first they did not indicate at all 
and in after years indicated very imperfectly. The sources for Danton’s 
speeches are carefully distinguished in the present introduction. As 
Danton was a barrister, we have first to ask what remains of his forensic 
oratory. Here critical difficulties hardly arise, since, when his pleadings 
have survived, they survive in the original text. In various public reposi- 
tories M. Fribourg has detected twenty-two of these, enough to show that 
Danton had some practice, and that Madame Roland’s taunt against the 
advocate without causes was an exaggeration. To this extent the charges 
of corrupt motive brought against Danton as a penniless lawyer who saw 
in politics a source of wealth are rendered less plausible. These legal 
compositions are not otherwise of historic interest, nor do they reveal any 
exceptional powers. 

Danton did not sit either in the national or in the legislative assembly. 
It appears that his harangues at the Palais Royal, in his section, and at the 
club of the Cordeliers are almost entirely lost. The speeches which he 
delivered at the Jacobin club and in the convention are practically 
all that is left of his political eloquence. As regards speeches made in the 
Jacobin club the sources are meagre down to September 1793, when the 
Moniteur and other journals began to report in some detail what was said 
there. Danton had not then many months to live, and his occupations 
elsewhere seldom allowed him leisure to address the Jacobins. The much 
more important speeches delivered in the convention are fortunately better 
preserved. Here, as elsewhere, M. Fribourg has elaborately classified the 
authorities available. For every known utterance of Danton, were it only 
a single sentence, a casual remark or an answer to a remark made by some 
other person, he has selected the report which seems the most trustworthy, 
most often the report in the Moniteur, and has printed it in the text. Then 
he has given in the notes the additions or variations furnished by other 
reports. To be exhaustive was impossible, but the number and often the 
petty consequence of these differences prove the unsparing pains of the 
editor, and give us strong reason to believe that nothing valuable has been 
omitted. Indeed, it is surprising that all this conscientious toil should 
not have more affected our historical knowledge. The additions and 
variations to which we have referred usually concern style much more than 
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matter. We have not found any which would appreciably modify the 
estimate of Danton as a statesman. The temper of the man, his general 
principles, the view which he took of each crisis in the revolution, the 
spirit in which he defended his opinions or justified his actions, reveal 
themselves in this scholarly edition of his speeches much as we have known 
them before. The famous phrases associated with his name remain intact. 
Even in the literary view the various readings are not of very high interest. 
Danton was an orator in one sense, and that perhaps the best. He was a 
man of practical insight and vehement nature, who said forcibly what he 
wanted to say and then sat down. He was not an orator of that academic 
type which was then so plentiful. Nor was he an instinctive artist in 
words. Neither the construction of his speech as a whole, nor the con- 
struction of individual paragraphs or sentences, seems to have cost him a 
moment’s thought. Now and then he achieved some most telling turn of 
expression, but he did not habitually pick his words or elaborate his images. 
If we take any of the longer speeches in this collection, that, for example, 
which M. Fribourg entitles ‘ Declaration of war against the Girondins ’, we 
are struck by the singularly careless way in which Danton passes from 
one topic to another, by the general roughness and seemingly impromptu 
character of the whole performance. F. C. Montacvue. 


Papiers de Barthélemy. Vol. VI. Par A. JaussERaT-RaDEL. (Paris: 
Alcan, 1910.) 


AFTER a delay of sixteen years, caused by the death of M. Kaulek, the 
Commission of the French Archives has now published the sixth volume 
of the papers of the ablest diplomatist of France in the period 1794-6. 
The peace of Basle which Barthélemy was largely instrumental in con- 
cluding with Prussia on 5 April 1795, was, says the editor, logically 
succeeded by that with Spain on the 22nd of July following. This 
statement may be questioned. The relations of Prussia and Spain to 
the revolutionary war were wholly different. The court of Berlin 
had no weighty reasons for persevering in it after the close of 1794, 
when the collapse of the coalition was patent, and Prussia and Russia 
had come to an understanding about the partition of the remaining 
Polish lands. Further, the house of Hohenzollern felt none of the 
claims of family honour which should have spurred on Charles IV of 
Spain to continue the war against France. The conclusion of the Spanish 
peace was therefore in a sense a greater achievement for Barthélemy than 
that with Prussia. There were several reasons why Spain should remain 
true to the monarchist cause. Two of them are scarcely mentioned by the 
editor. In May 1795 England concluded a triple alliance with Austria 
and Russia, which promised to bring into the field far larger forces than 
those which Prussia had covenanted to send but had omitted to send. 
Secondly, Pitt was preparing to dispatch a force of émigrés in British 
pay to the coast of Brittany, partly with the aim of lightening French 
pressure on Spain. He laid stress on these considerations by dispatching 
the earl of Bute on a special mission to Madrid. Any other sovereign than 
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Charles IV, any other prime minister than the duke of Alcudia (Godoy), 
would have felt impelled by honour to make corresponding efforts against 
France. A study of the British archives, especially of Bute’s mission, 
would have enabled M. Jausserat-Radel to place the policy of the court 
of Madrid in a clearer light. 

Even so, his account of the shuffling course pursued by Godoy affords 
strange reading; and the dispatches which Barthélemy sent to the com- 
mittee of public safety show that the Spanish government made but 
half-hearted efforts for the release or exchange of the ‘ membres de la famille 
Capet ’, confined in the Temple. Godoy’s envoy at Basle, Don Yriarte, 
showed much concern lest the death of ‘ Louis XVII’ might interrupt the 
negotiations ; but it did not, except for a day or two. Godoy’s letters to 
Yriarte soon recurred to the spiritless tone which marked them throughout, 
and the Spanish envoy allowed Barthélemy or members of his embassy 
to realize the dejection of his court. On point after point Yriarte gave 
way in the second week of July, and assured Barthélemy ‘ que l’Espagne 
veut sincérement la paix’ (p. 71). On the 21st Barthélemy informed the 
committee, ‘ Tous ses discours me persuadent que la paix avec |’Espagne 
est en vos mains’ (p. 78). The final step was taken in consequence of the 
urgent entreaties of Godoy, and in the most craven manner conceivable, 
so much so as to awaken the suspicions of Barthélemy that there must be 
some trap. The terms and the secret articles are given in full; but the 
editor does not explain in his introduction how serious was the influence of 
this surrender on the Anglo-French expedition to the [le d’Yeu of Septem- 
ber-November 1795. The second part of the volume, dealing with the 
exchange of Madame Royale for certain French prisoners in the hands 
of the Austrians, is of less interest. It is curious that on her way to the 
Rhine she received an almost public reception from part of the municipal 
body of Chaumont. She was set free at Huningen on 26 December 1795, 
not on 24 December, as the editor states in the introduction. The official 
report asserts that she showed much regret on leaving France. 


J. Hottanp Rose. 


Terre Napoléon ; a History of French Explorations and Projects in Australia. 
By Ernest Scorr. (London: Methuen, [1910].) 


Tuts book might with advantage have been compressed into somewhat 
smaller compass. Not that the writer has nothing fresh to say, for in endea- 
vouring to show that current conceptions in regard to Baudin’s voyage are to 
a large extent mistaken he certainly makes out a plausible case. He has 
evidently spared no pains to get at the best first-hand evidence, and the 
amount of literature he has consulted, both on the general history of the 
Napoleonic era and on the special subject of Australian voyages, is very 
considerable. But he has a leisurely way of approaching the subject, 
taking it up bit by bit and coming to the main points only after a somewhat 
tedious preparation of the ground. Whether, too, after the lapse of more 
than a century, it is altogether desirable to dwell on the various unpleasant 
features of a voyage that was in any case far from a brilliant success, may 
be open to question. 
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The points of a more or less controversial character are three. The 
most important is perhaps the question whether, as is often stated, 
Napoleon had a distinctly political motive in dispatching Baudin’s expe- 
dition. Mr. Scott holds that he had not, but that the expedition was quite 
on a par with the other purely scientific voyages of the French to the 
southern hemisphere in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
He certainly succeeds in showing that many of the current statements were 
in the first instance mere conjectures, and that there is absolutely no 
positive evidence in favour of the supposition. Still it is difficult to feel 
sure that the possibility of political advantage may not have been present 
in Napoleon’s mind, and this in fact Mr. Scott does not entirely deny. 
A second correction has regard to the supposed pirating of Flinders’s 
charts during his unjust detention at Mauritius. This, too, seems devoid 
of solid foundation, though the author does not free the French authorities 
from the charge of having protracted that detention with a view to silencing 
an inconvenient rival until the results of the French voyage should be 
published. In the third case (which in the book comes first) his verdict 
is less favourable to the French voyagers than that of most writers. He 
not only shows reason for believing that Port Phillip was not found by 
Baudin during his navigation along the southern coast of Australia, but 
holds that the claim to the discovery was fraudulently made by the chroni- 
clers of the voyage. It must be remembered that Baudin himself was 
dead when the narratives were written, and that neither Péron nor Frey- 
cinet claims to have seen the inlet himself (the latter was in fact not with 
Baudin at the time of the supposed discovery). It therefore seems not 
impossible that the statements were due to a misconception. 

The question of Baudin’s qualities as a commander is left by Mr. Scott 
as more or less of a riddle. Many of the details recorded show him in a very 
unfavourable light, but it is only fair to remember that the available 
versions come from men between whom and their chief friction had con- 
stantly prevailed. It should perhaps have been explained that the title 
of the book reproduces the name given by the French to the South Aus- 
tralian coast west of Bass Strait, though the only portion of this to which 
it could justly be applied in virtue of discovery would be the inhospitable 
stretch between Cape Banks in South Australia and the mouth of the 
Murray. Epwarp HEawoop. 


The Campaign of Trafalgar. By Jutian 8. Consett. (London: Long- 
mans, 1910.) 


THosE who study the naval campaign of 1805 from the normal point 
of view, that of Napoleon’s projected invasion of England and of the 
measures adopted to defeat him, must have often found the connexion of 
the battle of 21 October with the other operations difficult to explain. The 
invasion scheme had been foiled three months before Trafalgar by Calder’s 
action of 22 July off the Spanish Finisterre, which, if tactically indecisive, 
had far-reaching strategical results. By 21 October even a victory for the 
combined fleet would not have meant an immediate invasion of England, 
for there would have been no ‘ Army of England’ to improve the oppor- 
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tunity. The force that had borne that title had changed its mission in 
life and was just receiving Mack’s surrender at Ulm. Yet there must 
have been some more probable motive for Villeneuve’s ill-fated sortie 
from the security of Cadiz than a fit of pique on hearing of his super- 
session by Rosily. He was not the man to sacrifice his fleet to clear 
himself of the charge of personal cowardice. Not the least service which 
Mr. Corbett has rendered in his admirable study of this critical campaign 
is that he has shown that Villeneuve came out of Cadiz because he could 
not lie idle there while the British assumed the offensive in the Medi- 
terranean. The lever which forced him out of his secure retreat into a fatal 
activity was the little expedition under Sir James Craig which had reached 
Malta in July, after a most perilous voyage, and was about to co-operate in 
Southern Italy with a Russian force. It was to save Naples from Craig that 
Villeneuve risked at Trafalgar the defeat he had only postponed by turning 
southward on 13 August and abandoning the hopeless task of releasing 
Ganteaume. Thus but for Craig’s little-known expedition the British navy 
would have been saddled with the task of maintaining over Cadiz a watch 
fully as arduous and exhausting as Cornwallis’s unremitting blockade of 
Brest. 

But important as this was, it hardly warrants a description of the whole 
campaign as ‘ essentially offensive and not merely a campaign of defence 
against invasion ’ (p. viii). Sicily was an important link in the chain of 
the Third Coalition’s operations, but its importance must not be exaggerated. 
Mr. Corbett attempts to explain away Napoleon’s contemptuous descrip- 
tion of such expeditions as Craig’s as ‘plans of pygmies’: the attempt 
is as unconvincing as it is ingenious (pp. 135-6). Supremacy at sea 
can multiply the opportunities for the effective military action of small 
forces, but even under the most favourable circumstances for the use of 
‘amphibious ’ power the possibilities of expeditions of a few thousand men 
are very limited. Their numerical weakness leaves them at best but mere 
diversions. After all, what did the Anglo-Russian expedition to Naples 
actually accomplish? Certainly Napoleon was far from regarding the 
Mediterranean as the critical spot while there was a chance of invading 
England. He wrote on 6 June, ‘étre maitre de la Méditerranée n’esi rien. 
Je désirerais deux vaisseaux 4 Villeneuve plutét que quarante dans la 
Méditerranée.’ Again, it is an extreme exaggeration to say (p. 424) of the 
occupation of the Cape and Sicily that ‘together they rendered the British 
Empire impregnable’. This attributes to mere positions an altogether 
unreal value: it was the fleets and armies that were our real security. 
The solid result of the campaign of 1805 was not Craig’s occupation of 
Sicily or Baird’s capture of the Cape, but that it showed how poor were 
the chances of a direct attack on the British Isles unless the French could 
obtain a real superiority at sea, which, after Trafalgar, was most unlikely. 
Moreover, by destroying the largest fleet at Napoleon’s disposal, Trafalgar 
drove him back on that double-edged expedient for injuring England, 
the Continental System. But if Mr. Corbett somewhat exaggerates the 
Mediterranean aspect, and consequently a little under-estimates the danger 
of invasion, this is the price one must pay for those very qualities of 

Cf. Desbriére, Projets et Tentatives de Débarquement aux Isles Britanniques, iv. 602. 
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insight and ingenuity which make his volumes so vivid and suggestive. 
It is perhaps natural, in view of all the new light he throws on hitherto 
obscure corners of the campaign, that he should press his new points 
a little to the detriment of the balance between the new and the old. His 
researches have enabled him to clear up a great deal, to dispose of many 
unwarrantable charges and unsound theories, and even those who cannot 
follow him everywhere owe him a great debt for a most valuable book. 

It is, of course, important that Pitt’s efforts to rouse Europe against 
Napoleon should be narrated in relation to the repulse of Napoleon’s attempt 
on England. It is even more important that the work of the.men who 
were really responsible for the whole scheme of defence should be made 
known: Barham’s name had already been rescued by Sir John Laughton 
and Admiral Mahan from an undeserved oblivion, but Mr. Corbett has done 
much to assign to him his due share of credit. Cornwallis also has his great 
merits acknowledged, and if Nelson’s part in the work is shown to have been 
certainly no greater than that of Barham and Cornwallis, he too receives 
his rightful due. 

Nelson has often been criticized for paying too much attention to the 
protection of Sicily, Naples, and the Levant when Villeneuve escaped from 
Toulon; it has been argued that more ought to have been done to locate and 
engage Villeneuve. But clearly Sicily was the key to Pitt’s schemes for 
offensive action in co-operation with Russia, and to cover Sicily at all 
costs was Nelson’s first task. Some risks had to be run, and for the 
moment the risk of losing Sicily was more serious than that of letting 
Villeneuve loose in the Atlantic. Napoleon, whatever other schemes he may 
have entertained during the winter, had clearly made up his mind to the 
invasion from March 1805 on; but in March the time to strike had not yet 
come, nor that for Villeneuve to make for Brest or Boulogne. For the 
flotilla’s operations calm weather was needed, just as bad weather offered 
more opportunities for the escape of blockaded fleets. The operations in the 
West Indies filled in the interval between March and June, and offered 
opportunities of damaging England’s commerce and colonies and decoying 
away her fleets from home waters. This last object was to a slight degree 
achieved : the five ships of the line sent with Cochrane to Jamaica were 
clean out of the way to be of any real service, just as Nelson, in returning 
to Gibraltar instead of to Brest or Ferrol,? was steering away from the 
critical spot. It is curious that Mr. Corbett should not have made more of 
this, for he brings out very well the importance of the established tradition 
of concentrating on the ‘ Western Squadron’. It is by reference to this 
practice that he justifies (p. 64) the much criticized Orde, who in falling 
back towards the Channel merely anticipated the instructions of the 
Admiralty (p. 84). 

Villeneuve having made for the West Indies and Nelson having followed 
him, though only after much hesitation and when he could get no news of 
him from any other quarter (p. 98), all turned on Ganteaume’s succeeding 
in escaping. But the vigilance of Cornwallis prevented that—Mr. Corbett 
might have discussed the differences between the systems of blockading 
adopted off Brest and by Nelson—and then the crucial point became the 

2 Cf. Desbriére, iv. 691. 
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possibility of Villeneuve being able to raise the blockade of Brest. 
Mr. Corbett shows how the problem was by no means the same as in the 
analogous case of the relief of a fortress on land (p. 133), where normally the 
garrison can assist the relievers. With sailing ships one could not reckon 
on this, which must be borne in mind when one is asked to condemn 
Cornwallis for dividing his fleet on 16 August and sending Calder back to 
Ferrol to resume the blockade. Stirring pictures have been drawn of 
Villeneuve cleverly evading Calder and falling upon the eighteen vessels 
under Cornwallis with his thirty-five, of the whole Brest fleet issuing 
simultaneously from its port to complete the destruction of the outnum- 
bered squadron before sweeping on to the waiting army at Boulogne. 
Mr. Corbett has little difficulty in disposing of these fanciful visions. With 
the very large number of British cruisers all about the Bay—Ferrol was 
never left unwatched*—the chances of Villeneuve successfully playing 
hide and seek with Calder were infinitesimal. Moreover, even if he had 
been so improbably lucky as to evade Calder, what could his miscellaneous 
armada have achieved against Cornwallis? Numbers are of little avail 
when they are the sole resource of inefficiency. And even if Villeneuve 
had won, by the time Cornwallis had been properly beaten Ganteaume 
would not have found his rescuers in a condition to do much more, while 
there were reserves behind Cornwallis (p. 254); and to have ventured up 
Channel to Boulogne with the prospect of Calder reappearing at any 
moment would hardly have been enticing. Indeed, not only was the 
division of the fleet well ‘ within fair risk of war ’ (p. 252), it was a most 
masterly stroke. The great concentration at the mouth of the Channel was 
decisive against Napoleon’s scheme of invasion, but with the British 
remaining concentrated Villeneuve was left free to move where he would— 
except to Brest or Boulogne (p. 246). This could not be tolerated; it was 
imperative to reduce him to Ganteaume’s condition of impotent immobility, 
and this could only be secured by detaching half the fleet to tackle him, to 
blockade him in Ferrol, or, if he had gone south, to follow hard upon him. 
Cornwallis was no clumsy blunderer, throwing away a certain success : criti- 
cism of his action has to face the fact that what he did merely anticipated 
Barham’s orders of 19 August. In the same way the risk which Cornwallis 
ran in ‘ opening Brest’ from 12 to 24 July, when he was cruising to the 
westward to intercept Villeneuve, was but slight (p. 189). Ganteaume 
believed the blockaders’ disappearance a trap to lure him out. 

On Calder’s action Mr. Corbett is most illuminating. Perhaps Calder 
might have done more. Tactically he had shown some skill and resource, 
and the tactical relation of his action to the tactics of Trafalgar (pp. 198, 
347-9) is worth study. ‘It is hard on him that he should have fought 
the action under one standard and been tried for it under another, the 
‘ideal of hot-pressed action’ set up by Trafalgar (p. 207). In not 
renewing the action on the 23rd or 24th he was probably unduly influenced 
by the thought of what the Ferrol ships might be doing—which after all 
was not his affair, for Barham had made provision for it—and on this 
account Mr. Corbett upholds the verdict of the court-martial (p. 206). But 

® See Villeneuve’s letter of 10 August (Desbriére, iv. 778): ‘Les ennemis nous 
observent de trop prés pour pouvoir espérer de leur déguiser ma marche.’ 
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the great gain was that the battle had taken the heart out of Villeneuve, 
had shown him how poor his chances were in a close-fought struggle. This 
comes out clearly in his letter of 6 August to Decrés (p. 220), and in every- 
thing he wrote after 22 July there is the note of despondency. This is 
most important in connexion with Napoleon’s decision to move the Grand 
Army eastward. Mr. Corbett argues (p. 278) that this was taken quite 
independently of Villeneuve’s actions, and that the troops were placed 
under orders for the Rhine while Villeneuve’s arrival was still possible. 
This hardly seems proved. Whatever Napoleon’s shortcomings as a 
naval strategist, he was no mean judge of men, and he had taken the 
measure of Villeneuve. His letter of 13 August‘ speaks most disparagingly 
of the admiral, and Villeneuve’s letters of 28 and 30 July and of 3 August 
show that he was contemplating a move to Cadiz; the instructious of 
16 July had spoken of it as a possible alternative. No doubt, the decision 
to move tothe Rhine was taken on very little solid evidence, so much so 
that it amounts to a marvellous intuition on the part of the emperor, 
but from Napoleon one expects just such intuitive flashes. After all, 
by 22 August, if Decrés was convinced that Villeneuve was gone to Cadiz 
(p. 275), Napoleon may well have realized the extreme improbability of 
seeing Villeneuve off Boulogne. He did not wait for definite confirmation of 
what amounted to all but certainty, but feeling sure that his fleet had failed 
him turned from the invasion to the alternative he had for some time past 
been contemplating, a blow at Austria. Napoleon stood to gain so infinitely 
more by a success over England that one cannot believe he would have 
deliberately laid aside the scheme while any probability of success remained. 

One novel and important feature is Mr. Corbett’s treatment of the 
cruiser work. He has given us a real idea of the way in which the 
work of collecting and forwarding information was performed; of the 
intelligence on which the British admirals had to work. This is an enor- 
mous advance on previous accounts of frigate-actions. James, for example, 
classed them together as ‘ minor actions ’ and treated them from a narrowly 
tactical point of view, quite overlooking the great strategic importance of 
such an action as that between the Phoenix and the Didon (p. 225). The 
capture of the Didon was the real cause for Allemand being left isolated 
to wander from one hair-breadth escape to another, entirely lost to the 
main operations. On the tactics of Trafalgar Mr. Corbett argues that in 
major tactics Nelson’s attack did conform to the principles laid down 
in his famous Memorandum, but not in minor tactics. There is a great 
deal in this, but at the same time one is a little at a loss to understand 
the strength of Mr. Corbett’s language on p. 372 about theories based on the 
evidence of the logs and journals. It is quite possible without straining or 
manipulating this evidence to show that it seems that several vessels in the 
lee line came into action with ships astern of the Santa Anna before they 
reached the enemy’s line, and to argue from it that the lee line at any 
rate did not make an absolutely perpendicular approach. To talk about 
‘fragile web-spinning’ seems a rather double-edged weapon: does the 
‘categorical positive ’ of the signals amount to very much more ? 

C. T. ArKrnson. 
* Desbriére, iv. 751. ® Cf. Desbriére, Trafalgar, p. 112. 
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Carteggio del Conte Federico Confalonieri. Per cura di GiusEPPE GALLA- 
vresiI. (Milan: Societa per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, 1910.) 


A.rHoucH Confalonieri was the protagonist of the opening scenes of 
the drama of the Risorgimento, he was not fated to attain the world- 
wide renown which his fellow sufferer, Silvio Pellico, was destined to win 
for himself by his eloquent description of their common martyrdom. 
None the less his memory is held in the highest veneration by his fellow 
countrymen at the present day, and justly so, for his was the master- 
mind which gave the first impulse to the movement of intelligent Italian 
liberalism against the brutal and unreasoning despotism of the Austrian 
government. 

The year 1820 had witnessed the failure of Metternich’s policy in dealing 
with the Lombards and the Venetians. His endeavours to force them to 
forget that they were Italians had only been instrumental in rousing the 
peculiar and invincible Italian dislike of the foreigner, and had resulted 
in convincing the Lombard patriots of the futility of confining their efforts 
to a passive resistance against the remodelling of their institutions after 
the German pattern. They began to realize that it was necessary to give 
open expression to their determination that the sentiment of nationalism 
should not be allowed to die out. The movement found its inception 
amongst the intellectual classes under the leadership of Confalonieri. 
An unsuccessful agitation was commenced for the establishment of popular 
schools, and a newspaper, Il Conciliatore, was founded with the object 
of diffusing liberal ideas among the masses. So far there was nothing 
in the nature of a conspiracy against the Austrian government, and 
Confalonieri and his associates held aloof from the revolutionary cam- 
paign which was being conducted throughout Italy under the auspices of 
the Carbonari lodges. But liberal propaganda of any kind was fully as 
obnoxious to the Austrian mind as overt treason, and the Lombard 
nationalists found themselves the victims of police persecution in its 
most virulent form. The Conciliatore was suppressed, and Confalonieri 
saw one after another of his associates fall into the hands of the Austrian 
police, or driven to seek safety in flight. The original plan of a peaceful 
educational campaign had perforce to be abandoned, and Confalonieri 
reluctantly decided to make common cause with the Piedmontese revolu- 
tionaries. Even so he shrank from premature acts of rebellion, which 
he foresaw could only end in disaster; and it was on this ground that 
he opposed the attempts to force Sardinia into war with Austria. His 
immediate aim was the union of Piedmont and Lombardy in an independent 
kingdom under the sovereignty of the house of Savoy, but that he looked 
upon this merely as a step in the unification of all the Italian states is 
clear from the letters reprinted in the volume under review. He 
writes, for instance, to his wife on 13 May 1814 (p. 119): ‘ My maxim is 
this, let the Italians remain united . . . may they forget their fatal and 
mistaken local patriotism and confine their efforts to the encouragement 
of national patriotism.’ 

It was unfortunate that a severe illness compelled him to abandon the 
leadership of the movement toa band of inexperienced youths, who proved 
pDd2 
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incapable of eluding the Austrian spies, and enabled the government to 
acquire complete knowledge of every detail of the conspiracy. Confalonieri 
received repeated warnings from friends in the Austrian service, but he 
disdained to seek ‘safety in flight, and was arrested at his home in 
Milan in December 1821. His subsequent fate was a terrible illustra- 
tion of the barbarity of Austrian methods. He was sentenced to 
death, but reprieved through the unremitting efforts of his wife and her 
family, and sent to the Spielberg to endure in that living tomb for 
thirteen years the horrors with which Silvio Pellico has made us 
familiar. His sufferings were, however, not in vain, for the indignation 
aroused by the tortures inflicted on him and his fellow prisoners probably 
did more to bring about the union of Italy than any of the battles of the 
War of Independence. In his correspondence Confalonieri is revealed 
to us asa cultivated patriot of the best type, and as the possessor of no mean 
degree of the gift of statesmanship. A less pleasant side to his character 
appears from time to time in some of his more intimate letters, and no 
injustice is done in describing him as harsh, arrogant, and indifferent to 
the susceptibilities of other people. Most of his letters written previously 
to his imprisonment are missing, which is hardly to be wondered at, seeing 
that in those troublous times to have preserved them would have exposed 
the recipients to the gravest peril. Signor Gallavresi has been at infinite 
pains to collect all available material, and the volume which he has com- 
piled is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of a somewhat 
obscure incident in the history of the Risorgimento. The footnotes are 
unusually elaborate, and the editor has throughout done his work with 
a thoroughness and care which leave nothing to be desired. 


H. C. GutrerRipGe. 


The Rise of Louis Napoleon. By F. A.Simpson. (London: John Murray. 
1909.) 


Mr. Srmpson has produced a brilliant and interesting biography of Louis 
Napoleon down to the date of his election as president of the Second French 
Republic. He devotes much more space than M. Thirria! to the early 
career of the future emperor, and has had access to most important docu- 
ments at the Foreign Office, which have enabled him to confirm what was 
previously mere conjecture and to controvert what had hitherto been 
accepted as the truth. Fairer than Kinglake, he is not an apologist like 
Jerrold, while his style is always lively and at times almost Tacitean. 
It will be most useful to students to indicate the principal facts which 
Mr. Simpson has unearthed from the Foreign Office archives. He repub- 
lishes (p. 54 n.) a curious plan of Charles X in 1829 (already printed in 
at least one history of the Eastern question) for the reconstruction of 
Europe, naturally at the expense of Turkey. Russia was to have Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and a large slice of Asia ; Austria was to annex Bosnia, 
the Herzegovina, Turkish Dalmatia, and Servia ; the king of the Nether- 
lands would rule over a Greek kingdom, composed of the rest of European 
Turkey. A dispatch from Granville to Palmerston (p. 125) proves the 
1 Ante, xi. 391-5. 
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truth of Louis Napoleon’s contention that in 1836 he never gave his word 
of honour to remain in America. Two letters from Morier to the same 
minister (p. 153 n.) show that the French really meant to invade Switzer- 
land in 1838 unless Louis Napoleon were expelled thence, and that the 
bold defiance of the Swiss was due to the knowledge that at the last 
moment their dangerous guest would relieve them of his presence. Finally, 
on the eve of the presidential election, a confidential note of Normanby to 
Palmerston informed the foreign secretary that Cavaignac had himself 
admitted (p. 316) that there was practically no republican party in France. 
Under these circumstances the folly of allowing the president to be elected 
by the people, instead of by the assembly, becomes all the more apparent, 
and Lamartine’s utter lack of statesmanship all the more glaring. Only 
in Latin countries could a poet ever persuade a parliament, or emerge, as 
in Portugal, the hero of a revolution. 

One of the most romantic parts of the volume is that which describes 
Louis Napoleon’s participation in the Italian revolt of 1831. Mr. Simpson 
considers the oft-repeated assertion that the future ally of Victor Em- 
manuel IT was a Carbonaro ‘ not proven’; but Terni and Civita Castel- 
lana saw him fighting against the papacy, which he was afterwards to 
support, by the side of the man whose son afterwards tried to assassinate 
him for his betrayal of the Italian cause. Nowadays his services to Italy 
are little appreciated in that country; Mentana, as Guerzoni said, ha 
ucciso Magenta. Another episode, the imprisonment at Ham, is narrated 
with a vivacity which comes from the local knowledge of the narrator, who 
disproves the theory that the French Government connived at the prisoner’s 
escape. Of Louis Napoleon’s literary productions during that period he 
has formed a moderate estimate ; the most interesting of them is that 
‘fragment’ in which the captive of Ham refuted Guizot’s elaborate 
parallel between England in 1688 and France in 1830, a parallel destined 
to break down, if for no other reason than that the house of Orange had 
no Cromwellian spectre to fear, whereas the house of Orleans had to reckon 
with the Napoleonic legend. Of these writings and of all the principal 
works that have appeared on the first forty years of Louis Napoleon’s life 
there is a copious bibliography, while the illustrations include a facsimile 
of his proclamation at the time of the Boulogne attempt, and two of his 
curious alliance with the duke of Brunswick. Witui1aM Miter. 


The American Civil War: a Concise History of its Causes, Progress and 
Results. By Joun Formpy. (London: John Murray, 1910.) 


AFTER a careful study of the American Civil War ‘ during a period of ten 
years or more’, Mr. Formby has come to the conclusion that there is 
‘room for a condensed history of the war rather than of the fighting, with 
the chapters arranged in parallel columns as it were and furnished with 
cross-references and careful summaries of the general position at each 
stage’. He writes, therefore, for the general reader, not for the military 
student, and endeavours to remove all obstacles out of the former’s path. 
The device of printing confederate names in italics is helpful, and the 
chronological summaries should serve to prevent the reader from losing 
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his way amid the maze of campaigns. To bring out ‘the interdependence 
of these campaigns and of the effects of contemporary military and political 
occurrences’ has been part of the author’s purpose, as well as to ‘set forth 
the real causes of the war and a summary of its results, and to give suffi- 
cient attention to the distracting effect of the operations of Napoleon III 
in Mexico’. The Mexican adventure of the French emperor is treated 
at some length, though the connexion between it and Banks’s Red River 
expedition is not brought out. The first three chapters deal with the 
causes of the war. Slavery is regarded as a pretext rather than a cause. 
The real cause is pronounced to be the sectional rivalry between the 
northern manufacturers and traders and the southern planters. ‘Slavery 
came into the quarrel merely as the supposed backbone of the planter 
party, which the other side attacked for that reason.’ The right of 
secession is looked at mainly from the confederate point of view. Seven 
direct preparations for secession are quoted, ‘none of which were called 
treasonable at the time,’ but the fact is ignored that in no case was the 
claim recognized by congress. 

In spite of the author’s avowed purpose the narrative is in the main 
confined to military operations, and the purely political side of the war 
is somewhat neglected. The name of Chase only appears once in these 
pages, and the financial methods of the two governments are barely 
mentioned. The constant interference of Stanton, the secretary of war, 
with the federal generals in the field is noted, but the author hardly seems 
to realize that it was owing to Stanton that for four critical months (March 
to July) in 1862 there was no general-in-chief of the federal armies, and 
that during that period the best chance of bringing the war to an early 
conclusion was lost. Mr. Formby continually confuses the title of general- 
in-chief, which was purely military, with that of commander-in-chief, 
which constitutionally belonged to the president alone. The following 
explanation of Lincoln’s motives in issuing the proclamation of emanci- 
pation is one-sided and in one point inaccurate : 

A deeply religious man, who viewed slavery from the moral standpoint, he became 
convinced that these continual defeats were the judgment of God on the nation which 


would not abolish it and vowed to Heaven that he would do so, if a victory were 
vouchsafed to the Union arms. 


The proclamation was not merely a matter of conscience with the president; 
but a military necessity, and only as such warranted by the constitution. 
Nor was it Lincoln’s original intention to postpone its issue till after a 
federal victory ; it was Seward who suggested that course, for fear lest 
the depression of the public mind should regard it as the last measure, a 
ery for help. 

Mr. Formby’s military judgements are on many points not in accord 
with views generally held. He considers the battle of Stone’s River, rather 
than Gettysburg or Vicksburg, as the military turning-point of the war. 
This view seems based upon a somewhat artificial distinction between the 
military and political sides of war. The Thucydidean method of narrating 
the events of the war by summers and winters, which Mr. Formby has 
imposed upon himself, is peculiarly inappropriate to the treatment of 
this campaign. The battle commenced on 31 December 1862 and termi- 
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nated with Bragg’s retreat on 3 January. The author writes, ‘On the 
3rd Bragg attacked again, but his men were driven back into their works, 
which were taken.’ This statement is misleading. Bragg did not attack 
on the 3rd. His pickets kept up a heavy and constant fire all day, and 
towards its close four federal regiments advanced against the enemy’s 
skirmishers on one part of the field and drove them from their entrenched 
picket-line. Again, the summary of ‘the second half of 1862’ de- 
scribes Rosecrans as ‘driven back and beaten to his knees but still 
unconquered ’, But in the next chapter we are told that it was Bragg 
who after all suffered defeat. Mr. Formby accuses Lee of provincialism. 
In proof he cites his appointment of the Virginian, A. P. Hill, to the 
command of an army corps over the heads of two senior officers. The 
injustice of this accusation has been long ago exposed. One of the senior 
officers was no longer serving under Lee, but was in his native state of 
North Carolina, where his services could not be dispensed with; and if 
Mr. Formby was aware that Longstreet was a Georgian, he ought in fairness 
to have stated the fact. 

Of General Pope’s military ability the author has formed a strangely 
favourable estimate. He admits that in the second Manassas campaign 
Pope ‘ lost his head and made a fool of himself’, and yet on the same page 
asserts that he was ‘the only man who could stand against Lee and 
Jackson in manceuvre or battle’. It was not Pope’s good manceuvring, but 
the sudden rise of the Rappahannock, coupled with the information brought 
by Stuart of the approach of large federal reinforcements, which drove Lee 
to divide his army under the eyes of the enemy. Probably Mr. Formby 
has based his favourable opinion of Pope’s ability upon an unduly low 
estimate of his strength. He speaks of his army as only 35,000 strong 
when it fell back behind the Rappahannock, whereas it was certainly 
45,000 strong exclusive of cavalry. He puts its strength at the end of 
the month at 55,000, but Mr. Ropes, more favourable than most historians 
to Pope, estimates it at 70,000. A still graver miscalculation is made in 
the account of the battle of Chattanooga, where Bragg’s force is given by 
the author as 71,500, more than twice its real strength. He seems to 
have arrived at this figure by ignoring the very heavy losses at Chicka- 
mauga and omitting to deduct the large force detached under Longstreet 
against Knoxville. 

The account of the Chancellorsville campaign repeats the long-exploded 
legends of General Pleasanton’s invention. Stoneman’s raid might well 
have been treated at greater length, and the statement that he ‘ was 
getting into touch with the enemy when he was recalled’ conveys a 
totally wrong impression. To speak of Averell as outmanceuvring any- 
body is to pay him a compliment to which he has no claim. The account 
of Lee’s and Meade’s operations in the autumn of 1863 contains some 
serious omissions. No mention is made of A. P. Hill’s reverse at Bristoe 
station on 14 October. The reference to the federal capture of Rappa- 
hannock station on 7 November is so slight as to be misleading, and at 
Mine Run Lee was intending to attack Meade’s left on 2 December, but 
the federals retreated the previous night. In describing the fighting which 
took place at Petersburg in June 1864 Mr. Formby makes several mistakes 
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of fact. Smith was not sent back to Butler on the 10th but on the 14th. 
It was Gillmore, not Smith, who attacked on the 9th and not the 10th. 
Not Smith, but Hancock, was in command of the federal forces on the 
evening of the 15th. On that evening one division of Lee’s army reached 
Petersburg, and two more followed the next day. So far from the federals 
surrounding Petersburg, Grant’s lines in June did not reach more than a 
mile and a half beyond the Jerusalem plank road. The confederate iron- 
clads made no attempt to molest Grant’s passage of the James, because 
the federals had obstructed the river above the point of crossing. 

Various minor errors are to be found in these pages. Johnston did 
not leave Magruder behind in the Valley when he slipped away from 
Patterson (p. 83); nor was he wounded at Seven Pines on 1 June (p. 120), 
but on 31 May. The Monitor was not lost on her way home (p. 177), but 
off Cape Hatteras on her voyage south. The Nashville was not destroyed 
in March (p. 229), but on 28 February. On the same page 3 January should 
be 31 January. McDowell was not a major-general at Bull Run (p. 86). 
On page 87 the lower Shenandoah should be the lower Kanawha. The 
engagement between Garfield and Marshall was not fought on 7 January 
(p. 125), but on 10 January. The battle of Mill Springs was fought on 
19 January, not the 18th (p. 126). The engagement between Kirby Smith 
and Nelson was fought on 30 August. The date given in the text (p. 168) 
is that of a skirmish only. The battle of Ezra Church was fought on 
28 July, not the 29th (p. 345). Van Dorn was killed in a duel (p. 240). 
The vice-president was not a member of the cabinet (pp. 20, 70). New 
Mexico and California were not purchased from Spain (p. 9), but from 
Mexico. The statements that ‘ Richmond was at the mercy of the sea- 
power of the north ’ (p. 65) and that the south ‘ first formed a general staff, 
then raised their army’ (p. 67) need considerable qualification. The 
entire absence of references, especially when the writer seems to have 
handled his authorities with so much inaccuracy, is a grave drawback. 


But the sixty-five maps, which form a separate volume, are a welcome 
feature in the book. W. B. Woop. 


The High Court of Parliament and its Supremacy. By Cuartes Howarp 
McItwain. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1910.) 


Tuis ‘ historical essay on the boundaries between legislation and adjudica- 
tion in England’ is a really important and admirable contribution to the 
study of constitutional history and law. The doctrine of parliamentary 
sovereignty or ‘omnipotence’ has become a familiar commonplace in 
English political theory. The present writer examines it historically, 
and establishes three propositions : (a) that the doctrine dates from 1642 
at the earliest, being entirely contrary to men’s previous conception of the 
functions of parliament; (b) that it is peculiar to modern England ; (c) that 
its results have not been and are not now invariably good. Professor 
McIlwain substantiates the first of the above propositions by means of 
abundant learning. His case is that early parliamentary legislation was 
in fact little more than a process of awards made by a high court (curia 
or concilium) to assist judges, themselves members of the same undefined 
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court, in the application of legal principles. The work of parliament was 
not to make law, but to ascertain it and to set it forth in the form of 
instructions (assizes) to inferior courts. Such courts were competent 
to go behind the language of statutes, the common law representing 
a greater perfection of principle than could be looked for in any human 
effort to formulate it in express terms. It is well known that malum in se 
was deemed more heinous than malum prohibitum. Common law derived 
its virtue not so much from a supposed law of nature, as from the collective 
wisdom of the ages. Copious illustrations, drawn from writers like 
Sir Thomas Smith, Hooker, Ralegh, Prynne, and Coke, are adduced to 
prove the longevity of the view that parliament was essentially a judicial 
court, not a law-making body. The idea of fundamental laws, ‘ all good 
laws and good customs,’ ‘fundamental, perpetual, unalterable,’ was deeply 
impressed on the English mind, and was in no degree an innovation on 
Cromwell’s part in 1654. In this connexion, Professor McIlwain traverses 
Professor Dicey’s deductions from Coke (pp. 139-49). The main drift 
of the argument is thus juristic, but the author has incorporated the 
fruits of all recent research by scientific historians, accepts Professor 
Adams’s view of Magna Charta and Professor Dicey’s account of droit 
administratif under the Tudors, treats Freeman’s history very cavalierly, 
and throws over the old legend that the Barons’ War was a fight for 
freedom, not a mere struggle for feudal immunities. He gives a particularly 
convincing picture of the Tudors’ system of government, under which 
a national English commonwealth for the first time superseded ‘ a political 
society of ranks and classes’ (p. 56). Some of his incidental observations 
are clear-cut and luminous after the manner of Maitland. 

Professor McIlwain’s second plea is a corollary to his first. If, as he 
suggests, medieval English laws were in the nature of judgements, only 
binding where in harmony with fundamental customs, it follows that the 
functions of the judicature in the United States are historically less 
‘peculiar’ than the subordinate position of the judicature in England. 
James Otis’s argument against writs of assistance that ‘ an act against the 
constitution is void’, though untenable here in 1765 and to-day, would 
have seemed indisputable to Coke or Selden. 

The third proposition rests principally on the fatal influence of the 
modern legal theory of parliamentary sovereignty on colonial relations 
after 1763. In law the American colonies were correctly regarded to the 
last as no more free from the sovereignty of the unimaginative oligarchy 
at Westminster than ‘ three acres of ground in the Manor of Dale’ (p. 361). 
The author shows that this strictly legal theory is unaltered to-day, and he 
has little respect for the inelastic statesmanship, under which ‘ forbearance 
to exercise legally existing powers is now the only cement that holds the 
empire together ’ (p. 367). 

GeraLD B. Hertz 











Short Notices 


M. CuamPion has published two sets of rules for cataloguing manuscripts 
and early-printed books drawn up by the late M. Léopold Delisle (In- 
structions pour la Rédaction d'un Catalogue de Manuscrits et pour la Rédaction 
@un Inventaire des Incunables conservés dans les Bibliothéques publiques de 
France). The former part makes its appearance virtually for the first time, 
having been previously printed in 1902 in an issue of but ten copies ; 
the latter part was published in 1881, though the date is not given in the 
reprint, which itself bears no date of publication. Apart from the straight- 
forward clearness, the judgement, and the absence of pedantry which 
make these instructions valuable to librarians, the large collection of 
specimen-descriptions of manuscripts and incunabula give the little book 
an interest which will be appreciated in a wider sphere. E. 


M. Bouché-Leclercq has given us, in his Legons d'Histoire Romaine ; 
République et Empire (Paris: Hachette, 1909), which forms a companion 
volume to his Legons d'Histoire Grecque, a selection from public lectures 
delivered at the commencement of the sessions of the Sorbonne, from 1880 
to 1899. Clear and felicitous in expression, they are popular in substance, 
and do not call for detailed criticism. The idea that the empire represents 
the ‘revenge of the conquered peoples’ is neatly worked out in the later 
lectures. We do not quite understand what is meant by saying that 
Caius Gracchus passed a law ‘ placing under popular control the collection 
of the taxes in the province of Asia’ (p. 110), and the statement that 
Julius Caesar obtained the privilege of transmitting the office of pontifex 
maximus to his posterity is curious (p. 198). H. 8S. J. 


M. Charles Dubois’s book on Pouzzoles antique, Histoire et Topographie 
(Paris: Fontemoing, 1907), which should have been noticed earlier, is an 
erudite and exhaustive study of the history and remains of the ancient 
Puteoli. It is not the first monograph of the kind which we owe to the 
industry of French scholars, whose methods are growing more like those 
of their German Fachgenossen than was once the case. There are many 
thorny problems to be handled, which concern the most varied branches 
of archaeological and historical study ; and M. Dubois shrinks from none 
of them, and even pursues by-paths which might have been left untrodden 
in order to meet every possible criticism. For instance, in discussing the 
ancient painting copied by Bellori, the subject of which is most probably 
the harbour of Puteoli, he is obliged to criticize Huelsen’s view that the 
bank of the Tiber below the Aventine is represented. If this were so, 
the buildings, &c., would be shown in the reverse of the natural order ; 
and M. Dubois therefore examines minutely the supposed parallel cases 
of stich a method of drawing in order to prove that no reliance can be 
placed on them. He gives a full account of the settlements of foreign 
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traders at Puteoli, and shows that the statio of the Tyrians, the nature 
of which has been much disputed, was a group of warehouses, shops, &c., 
like the fondachi established by the Italian trading cities in the Levant 
in the middle ages. In dealing with the well-known cruz in Tacitus 
(Ann. xiv. 27), who states that the vetus oppidum of Puteoli received the 
ius coloniae from Nero, he adopts the view that two communities coexisted 
at Puteoli until the time of that emperor, but feels it necessary to discuss 
at length Mommsen’s theory (now generally discarded) about the sources 
of Pliny’s description of Italy, in order to meet the objection that Puteoli 
might have ceased to be a colonia by the time of Augustus. This dis- 
cussion is rendered somewhat otiose by the fact that (as he points out) the 
Genius Coloniae is mentioned in an inscription of a.D. 56, seven years 
earlier than the charter granted by Nero. The chapter on the extant 
remains of antiquity, especially the Macellum (the so-called ‘Temple of 
Serapis’) and Amphitheatre, are valuable; there are appendices on the 
villas, baths, &c., in the neighbourhood, and a list of all works of art 
and minor objects recorded as having been discovered on the site, the 
compilation of which must have cost the author many hours of somewhat 
thankless toil. M. Dubois rejects the hypothesis that Puteoli is the scene 
of the Feast of Trimalchio in Petronius’ novel, and argues in favour of 
Naples; but Neapolis could not have been described as haec colonia, 
which it never was. He is accurate in detail, but speaks of the Septizonium 
at Rome as built in the first century after Christ (p. 163). H. 8. J. 


The Early Christians in Rome, by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence- 
Jones, Dean of Gloucester (London: Methuen, 1910) is scarcely to be 
regarded as a critical and historical investigation of the subject of which 
it treats, but rather as a collection of material to serve as a popular 
introduction to some phases of early Christian life. Not much fresh 
light is thrown on the early relations of Christian to pagan society— 
indeed the author has little to say about the later paganism—nor yet 
on the grounds and the extent of the persecutions. The author accepts 
the view of their extreme severity. A large portion of the book deals 
with the catacombs, the topography of which is described in some detail, 
with photographic illustrations. The concluding chapters give an account 
of the Talmud and other Rabbinic writings, which seems to be only loosely 
connected with the main subject. The whole work, both in style and in 
selection of matter, shows a certain want of cohesion, though there can 
be no doubt that it has been written with a view to attract readers into 
fields which the author has himself found pleasant and profitable. A. G. 


We give a hearty welcome to Professor Bury’s Creighton memorial lecture 
on The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1910), which, though brief, is, as might be expected, suggestive. 
Professor Bury points out, for instance, that the reason why the title of 
Basileus was never officially assumed by the emperors until a.p. 629 
was that in that year the Persian king, who was their only serious rival 
bearing that title, was reduced to dependency. He observes that the 
constitutional theory of the Empire was never formulated or reduced to 
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theory at Byzantium, but that a conception of divine right gradually 
sprang up which took the place of legal definitions ; also that the govern- 
ment was a ‘limited autocracy ’, and that its limitations were partly the 
effect and partly the cause of Byzantine conservatism. H. 8. J. 





In the Annales de Bretagne, tome xxv, nos. 2 and 3 (1910), M. Ferdinand 
Lot adds to his Mélanges d’ Histoire Bretonne a new edition of Gildae Vita 
et Translatio. Reversing the method which Mommsen adopted when he 
edited this text for the Monumenta Germaniae, he has made the basis of 
his text, not the edition of Mabillon, which Mommsen followed, but the 
editio princeps, published at Lyons in 1605 by Jean du Bois. He points 
out that it is impossible to accept the argument of Mr. Hugh Williams, who 
in 1901 reproduced Mommsen’s edition in the Cymmrodorion Record Series, 
that this life of Gildas dates from the ninth century, by reason of certain 
resemblances between it and the Vita Pauli Aureliani. These similarities 
are much more easily explained by assuming that the author of the life of 
Gildas has used the Vita Pauli as one of his sources. mF, Ee 






In Die Erhebung Berengars I von Friaul zum Konig in Italien (Strassburg : 
C. F. Schmidt, 1910) Dr. Paul Hirsch has given an exhaustive account of 
the ancestry and earlier biography of Berengar. The book is remarkable 
for its sober judgement and its careful correlation of the sources, as well as 
for the acquaintance displayed with the modern literature in any way touch- 
ing its subject, an acquaintance which makes the footnotes a useful biblio- 
graphy for the student. The period of the break-up of the Carolingian empire 
derives much of its interest from the fact that the three leading nations of 
Western Europe attained their first expression during it. We pass from 
the partition of Verdun in 843, dictated by the convenience of the Carolin- 
gian House, to the decisive separate elections of kings in 888 de visceribus 
suis by East and West Franks, Burgundians, and Italians. It was then that 
the kingdoms parcelled out hitherto by Carolingian family arrangements 
began to have an existence of their own, independent of their dynasties. 
Dr. Hirsch cautiously analyses the elements, aristocratic, particularist, 
historical, and linguistic, which were to lead later to national consciousness 
in the new-formed states, and points out that in North Italy, owing to 
its special history and separate position in the empire, this stage had 
already been reached by 888. Berengar’s panegyrist contrasts the 
dignum solum of Italy with fera Gallia and trux Germania. Perhaps, 
however, the author might have emphasized more than he does the 
retardation of the growth of national feeling, at least on the political side, 
which was caused by the large immigration of Transalpine officials and 
benefice-holders during the years 772-900. There was a cosmopolitan 
character marking the greater nobles of much of the Regnum Italicum 
which took long to disappear. An instance is furnished by Berengar I’s 
own family, the Unrochings. Originally, to all appearance, a Salian 
Frank, but also possessed of domains in Swabia, his father Eberhard was 
appointed to rule Friuli, and soon married Gisela, daughter of Lewis the 
Pious. Another relative had governed Septimania. Thus Berengar I, 
though settled in Italy, was no stranger to other parts of the empire, and 
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was a kinsman of the Carolingians. Dr. Hirsch discusses somewhat briefly 
the nature and extent of his power in the March of Friuli, accepting in the 
main Dr. Hofmeister’s conclusions, and elucidates his policy from the 
scantiest material. With the biography of a provincial noble as a centre, 
it would have been undesirable to dilate overmuch on matters of general 
Italian history where Berengar does not play a discernible part. In con- 
sequence we hear mostly of the intrigues and campaigns which took place 
among the rivals for the crown, and Dr. Hirsch only alludes to the events 
among which they occurred. It is interesting to observe how the notion 
of a non-Carolingian king of Italy comes to light in John VIII’s letters 
in 878, before it was carried out by Berengar’s election in 888. In fact 
the true centre of Italian history in these years was the pope. 
G W. P. 0. 

In his Geschichte der normannisch-sicilischen Flotte unter der Regierung 
Rogers I und Rogers IT (Breslau : Marcus, 1910) Dr. Willy Cohn begins with 
a useful history of naval operations. He distinguishes three periods : 
the first from 1060 to 1072, when the rudimentary fleets of Roger I and 
Robert Guiscard were acting in close concert; the second from 1072 
to 1084, when there are two fleets engaged in separate enterprises; the 
third from 1084 to the end of the period, when it is only a question of the 
doings of the Sicilian fleet. As a whole the naval annals of the period 
are scanty ; our comparatively full accounts of the siege of Bari and of 
Robert Guiscard’s Greek expedition of 1081 are fortunate exceptions to 
the general rule. Consequently, though Dr. Cohn is able to emphasize the 
importance of sea-power to the Sicilian state, he is unable to indicate 
the precise causes to which the two Rogers owed their naval supremacy. 
He has carefully collected the data about organization, finance, and 
ship-building; but of naval tactics he is not in a position to give an 
account. It is clear that the Normans relied mainly on dromonds and 
galleys, rowed with oars; also that the dromond (a bireme) was rapidly 
superseded by the more manageable galley. But the Normans of Sicily 
were able to build sailing-ships (naves) of considerable size, which took 
part in some important expeditions ; and of these we should be glad to 
know more. Further, while the authorities lead us to suppose that a naval 
battle was mainly an affair of grappling and boarding, deck-towers and 
projectiles were sometimes decisive factors ; and it is also probable that, 
as in Classical times, there might be a good deal of manceuvring before the 
opposing ships came to close quarters. Dr. Cohn has done his best with 
the material at his disposal ; but his book necessarily raises more problems 
than it solves. H. W. C. D. 


Dr. Alfred Piischel’s thesis, Das Anwachsen der deutschen Stidte in der 
Zeit der mittelalterlichen Kolonialbewegung (Berlin: Karl Curtius, 1910), 
has been published as the fourth volume of the Abhandlungen zur Verkehrs- 
und Seegeschichte edited by Professor Dietrich Schifer for the Hanseatic 
Historical Society. Dr. Piischel has adopted a method which might be 
followed with advantage by some English student of economic history ; 
leaving on one side the juristic dispute which is still raging about the origin 
of German towns, he has studied in detail the history of urban topography. 
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The Germanizing of the Slav territory first on the west, then on the east 
of the Elbe, was finally accomplished by the definite establishment of 
settlers in villages, and later in towns. This process was active by the 
middle of the twelfth century and corresponded to an economic pressure 
which not only forced the surplus population of Flanders and West Germany 
eastwards during the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, but also 
produced a rapid development of city life in West and Central Germany. 
Hence the author describes the growth of cities of Roman or early medieval 
origin as well as of such Kolonialstidte as Liibeck. Relying chiefly on the 
Stadtbiicher he traces the topography of fifteen towns: Liibeck, Rostock, 
Wismar, Stralsund, Breslau, and Brunswick among colonial towns, 
Hildesheim, Magdeburg, Erfurt, Frankfurt, Niirnberg, and, of Roman origin, 
Regensburg, Augsburg, Strassburg, and Kéln among oldertowns. A plan 
of each, dating generally from the early years of the nineteenth century, 
before the second period of economic growth began, illustrates the text and 
shows the chief churches and gates, the growth of suburbs, and the lines of 
the walls. The recent studies of S. Rietschel upon the office of Burggraf and 
the urban policy of Henry the Lion illustrate the influence which limited 
work of this kind may have on wider studies in municipal law and origins. 
There is no necessary opposition, as English students are now aware, 
between the scholars who insist upon the slow working of economic and 
social conditions and those who regard a town as a legal creation due to 
a definite act. In his short but useful introduction Dr. Piischel, summing 
up the work of his predecessors, draws attention to the relation between 
agricultural prosperity and urban growth in the lands between the Elbe 
and the Saale, to the effect of external pressure and of the racial policy 
of the lord, to the possibility of arguing from the topographical peculiarities 
of a town to its legal origin. For example, towns which, like Cracow, 
lost their Germanic character, show traces in their ground-plan of their 
early connexions. Local antiquaries have already done much for muni- 
cipal history in England, and there is room for some such comparative 
study as that of Dr. Piischel’s, which depends mainly upon published 
material. It may, lastly, be possible to get more help from German 
colonial methods in the interpretation of Anglo-Saxon law. The German 
undertaker, or locator, for example, seems to correspond to the lay and 
clerical settlers of Ine’s laws, whose social status is so perplexing. 


F. M. P. 


The Pipe-Roll Society has nearly completed the publication of its 
important series of documents for the reign of Henry II. The last volumes 
issued contain The Great Rolls of the Pipe for the Twenty-seventh and 
Twenty-eighth Years of the Reign of King Henry II (London, 1909, 1910). 
These do not differ in any important respects from the earlier volumes 
which have been noticed at length in this Review. Mr. Round contributes 
his customary introductions, calling attention to the chief points of interest 
in the rolls. As usual, legal and economic historians, archaeologists and 
philologists alike, will here find material to their purpose, ranging from 
the determination of the date of an important tenant-in-chief or royal 
justice’s death to an early use of the word blanket and the building that was 
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going forward at Dover and Winchester. Mr. Round dwells on the activity 
of Glanvill the Justiciar, which is particularly evident during the king’s 
absence on the continent. Then a new coinage was being put into circu- 
lation, not without difficulty, as would appear from a Cumberland entry : 
‘Willelmus clericus Roberti de Vallibus redd. comp. de .v. m. quia precepit 
veterem monetamcurrere post prohibitionemiusticiarum’ (p.26; cf. Year28, 
p. 137). Mr. Round observes that the account for the land of Henry de 
Essex illustrates the ‘complicated and unsystematic arrangement of the 
king’s revenue ’, and those who have had occasion to use texts of this sort 
will welcome the phrase. Still the bad debts which appear in a special 
small roll in the Year 28 are probably inevitable under any fiscal system, and 
should not be attributed to Henry II’s bad organization. The great wind- 
falls which came to the king from spiritual as well as from lay tenants, 
and were increased by some manipulation of feudal rights, are specially illus- 
trated in Year 28. The growth and subdivision of land communities is 
suggested by a Yorkshire entry recording a fine levied ‘de Tribus Figelinges’ 
(Year 27, p. 40). The Cheshire cows de perquisitionibus honoris (Year 28, 
p. 149) should perhaps be connected with the mysterious vacca de metride 
which the Boldon Book mentions as rendered by many of the Durham vills. 
Attention may also be called to a case of treasure trove in Cumberland 
(ibid., p. 138), and an attempt to reduce certain Lancashire men qui se 
faciunt liberos cum non sint (ibid., p. 63). The index rerum is still unsatis- 
factory: the compiler has omitted the notices of thegns and drengs which 
occur in Year 27 (pp. 46, 50), and gives no intimation that noutegeld which 
he enters (ibid., pp. 24, 47) is to be identified with cornage (p. 48), which 
he omits. In like manner it is hard to see why, in Year 28, Rompening and 
Denarii Beati Petri (pp. 59, 62) should be entered separately and without 
a cross-reference. G. T. L. 


Dr. J. A. Endres’s Thomas von Aquin (Mainz: Kirchheim, 1910) forms 
part of the series entitled Weltgeschichte in Karakterbildern, and is adorned 
with illustrations, representing places and works of art connected with 
St. Thomas. The book is the work of a scholar who writes with 
authority, and many students will be glad to obtain in so small a space a 
more interesting account of St. Thomas than they are likely to find in a larger 
history of philosophy. Dr. Endres is well acquainted with both ancient 
and modern authorities; his judgements are sound and learned; and 
he is especially successful in explaining the historical occasions which gave 
rise to some of the controversial works, such as the Contra Errores Graecorum 
and the De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis. The position of St. Thomas 
relatively to Averroes, and also to St. Augustine, is as clearly explained 
as can be expected in so small a compass. One or two dates in the career 
of St. Thomas have a certain importance. Ptolemy of Lucca asserts that 
upon reaching Italy, in the period between his two sojourns at Paris, 
St. Thomas opened a school at Rome, and this during the reign of Urban IV. 
But it seems that the mention of a pope made Ptolemy think too hastily 
of Rome, for Dr. Endres shows that the work of St. Thomas during Urban’s 
lifetime was done at Viterbo and Orvieto. Not until after the accession 
of Clement IV did he go to Rome, and then in connexion with his Order 
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rather than with the pope. As regards the return to Paris, Dr. Endres 
follows Father Mandonnet in arguing that not 1269 but the autumn 
of 1268 is the right date. He does well to observe that, despite his many 
changes of residence, St. Thomas was always a man of the cloister. His 
way of life was always much the same, and there has never been a finer 
example of what may be done by patient, unostentatious, and even mono- 
tonous work. Quot scripsit articulos, tot miracula fecit, f:id John XXII, 
and there have been many popes who have failed to say anything half 
SO wise. ww. & ¥. 


The archives of the crown of Aragon at Barcelona long suffered unac- 
countable neglect at the hands of historians, notwithstanding their over- 
whelming importance for the general and ecclesiastical history of the 
middle ages. Their value is now becoming recognized, as the results 
obtained by Professor Finke, for instance, show. It is, indeed, difficult 
to understand how Sicilian writers, including Amari himself, could have 
overlooked a store of documents so priceless for the history of their island. 
Signor La Mantia is now removing that reproach. As a preliminary to his 
forthcomingCodicediplomatico of the Aragonese kings of Sicily he has printed, 
under the title Documenti su le Relazioni del. Re Alfonso III di Aragona con 
la Sicilia, an extract from the Anuari de [Institut d Estudis Catalans for 
1908 (Barcelona : Palau de la Deputacio’, 1909), twenty-three documents 
from these archives, ranging from 8 May 1285, to 13 November 1290. 
They principally serve to bring out the close relations which subsisted 
between the two brothers, Alfonso of Aragon and James of Sicily, and 
supply details concerning their offensive and defensive alliance agains 
France and Naples. The three most important are probably numbers 2, 
19, and 21. The first of these, 2 November 1285, shows that Alfonso had 
surrendered all claims to Sicily to his brother before their father’s death. 
The second, 9 December 1289, is notable as exhibiting Edward I’s interest 
in the liberation of his cousin Charles II of Naples from his Aragonese 
prison, the negotiations about which matteroccupy somany pagesof Rymer’s 
Foedera; Alfonso here speaks of the liberation as having been effected 
‘ad magnam instanciam et requisicionem regis anglie’. The third, 
27 January 1290, is » letter from the king to the Genoese government, urging 
the advantages of an alliance, and setting forth incidentally the reasons— 
or the official reasons—for his father’s intervention in Sicily in 1282: ‘ Sane 
discrecioni vestre satis credimus esse notum, qualiter, cum felicis recorda- 
cionis dominus Petrus pater noster, contra crucis inimicos accinctus, fines 
barbaricos invasisset, ad requisicionem et supplicacionem Siculorum 
veniens in Siciliam, de oppressionibus et violenciis Karoli, quondam Regis 
Therosolimitani, liberavit eosdem ubique in terra ac mari per suum exerci- 
tum, multis triumphis obtentis.’ G. B. 


Tn his essay on Hoorn au Moyen-Age (La Haye: Nijhoff, 1910) Dr. R. 
van Marle has produced a creditable piece of work, though with a strictly 
limited scope. He has supplemented the materials furnished by Velius 
in his Chronyk van Hoorn, published in 1630, by further study of the town 
archives, and by use of more recently printed sources, especially the 
Hansisches Urkundenbuch. From these he has provided a fuller account 
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of the external history of Hoorn in the fifteenth century, of its conflicts 
with the Hanseatic League, and of the part taken by it in the struggle 
between Burgundy and France than is elsewhere accessible. Hegives a lucid 
and succinct account of the territory and population, constitution, justice, 
finances, military service, hygiene and charity, public works, churches, 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, with full reference to the archives on 
which they are based. The point of view adopted throughout is static, the 
method descriptive. There is no attempt made to follow the development 
of the town as a social and political organism, and the facts that would 
illustrate that development are inadequately recorded. We are told, for 
instance, that the-ordinances of the earliest gild—that of mariners dedicated 
to St. Gertrude—were not specially concerned with the exercise of that 
calling, and were afterwards embodied in the Keurboek of the town ; but no 
hint is given, even in a footnote, of their nature. Some interesting statistics 
of population, industries, shipping, &c., are furnished. At the time of 
Charles the Bold there were 2,200 households. These had sunk in 1514 to 
1,118 (3,600 communicants). The villages included in the territory included 
some 500-600 more. With the later period of Hoorn’s prosperity—the 
period of Schouten and Coen—the book does not deal. There are two 
useful maps, and a few documents. G. U. 


Miss Grace James’s Joan of Arc (London: Methuen, 1910) is intended, 
no doubt, more for popular reading than for historical students. But 
even so the work suffers from lack of concentration ; and the devotion of 
nearly one-third of the space to long and discursive accounts of Gilles de 
Rais, Agnes Sorel, and the ‘ Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris’ mars fatally 
its unity. It is due to these and other shorter digressions from her main 
theme that the authoress leaves her study of the Maid somewhat mys- 
terious and elusive. Nor does the narrative give so clear and straight- 
forward an account of Joan’s career as might be naturally desired by those 
to whom a book of this type would appeal. These are, however, defects 
of plan, and when allowance is made for them Miss James’s pages afford 
pleasant reading, and are based on much careful study of a fair selection 
of original and modern authorities. Those who do not seek for a precise 
and consecutive history may read the volume with advantage, and derive 
from it some insight into the religious, political, and social elements which 
went to make up Joan’s environment. There are a sufficient number of 
well-chosen illustrations, and a useful index. Gh. EB 


In Vasco da Gama and his Successors, 1460-1580 (London: Methuen, 
1910), Mr. K. G. Jayne proposes ‘to outline the biographies of certain repre- 
sentative Portuguese of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, giving some 
account of the society in which they lived and the history which they made’. 
The connexion between a series of biographical sketches is necessarily 
incomplete, but in spite of this a certain unity pervades each of the six 
sections into which this book has been divided. These are (1) The Early 
Discoverers, c. 1415-97, with a sketch of the life of Prince Henry ; (2) Vasco 
da Gama, 1497-1524; (3) From Sea-power to Empire, 1505-48, with 
biographies of Almeida, Albuquerque, King Manoel, and John of Castro; 
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(4) Judaism, Humanism, and the Church, introducing sketches of the lives 
of George Buchanan and St. Francis Xavier; (5) Art and Literature, 
with an outline of Camoens’s life ; and finally (6) The Decline of Portugal, 
1548-80, giving an account of the death of King Sebastian. In the first 
three sections Mr. Jayne has little to say that is new. Mr. R. 8S. 
Whiteway’s book had already dealt most satisfactorily with the early 
voyages to India, and this volume recounts much of the same story. 
In the last 150 pages, dealing with the period from 1548 to 1580, 
Mr. Jayne breaks fresh ground and presents in an agreeable form much 
that is new, at any rate in English. He has not attempted investigations 
among the manuscripts, but has been content with printed sources. Itis no 
light achievement, however, to have given a readable account of the art 
and literature of Portugal in the sixteenth century. While fuller 
accounts of Camoens and St. Francis Xavier may be found elsewhere, 
the story of their lives is here interwoven into Portuguese history 
in an interesting manner. The bibliography is good; but the inclusion 
of Cary’s History of Christianity in Japan and the omission of Murdoch’s 
History of Japan for the period from 1542 onwards are significant. 
Burnell’s edition of Manoel’s letter to King Ferdinand in 1505 should 
also have been mentioned. The illustrations are fair. A few slips ought 
to be corrected. At pages 100 and 150 the portraits of Albuquerque and 
Castro are interchanged. Castro’s Red Sea expedition is made to proceed 
‘from Massawa (sic) northward until Aden came into view’ (p. 138). 
Da Gama spent apparently only one night at Suez in 1541, not (p. 141) 
‘nearly two days’. H. P. B. 


In the fourth volume of the Acta Pontificum Danica (Copenhagen : 
Gad, 1910), Mr. A. Krarup and Mr. J. Lindbaek deal with the pontificates 
of Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII, when Christian I and his successor Hans 
were reigning in Denmark and Norway and for part of the time in Sweden. 
As in the previous volumes (see ante, xxiv. 402) the editing is careful, 
and was much needed, as the orthography of the papal chancery is some- 
what wild in dealing with the names of northern places and persons. 
The documents are chiefly provisions and dispensations for clerics : 
except for the disputes of the Danish royal family with Sten Sture 
there are few suits of laymen. In one instance a Liibeck widow 
appeals for help to enforce the repayment of a loan by a relative of her 
husband, who is a Danish subject. The foundation of the universities 
of Lund and Copenhagen evokes special bulls. A student at Rostock 
aged twenty is licensed to hold a benefice; students of canon law 
at Bologna and Rome receive preferment. The new monastic founda- 
tions, contemplated or actually carried out. are mostly Franciscan, as 
one would expect under Sixtus IV. The year after the application of 
Ferdinand and Isabella for authority to introduce the Inquisition into 
Spain, a Franciscan of Stockholm is appointed inquisitor for heresy in the 
three northern kingdoms. Various priests receive absolution for actual 
murder or complicity ; the Icelanders are absolved from excommunication 
fifty years after the murder of their bishop at the altar. A number of 
documents refer to a dispute in the Franciscan Order over a reformation 
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sanctioned from Rome and carried out in the diocese of Odense by Laurens 
Brandsen, who was supported by the queen while the general of the order 
was hostile. Brandsen’s election as provincial vicar was sanctioned in 1480, 
cancelled in 1481, recognized in 1482, but cancelled by the next pope in 
1489. Many northerners seem to have been resident in Rome for shorter 
or longer periods, and so procured papal provisions to preferment. The 
most notable of these was Eggert Durkop, an official of the curia, who (as 
the index shows) was an adept in the art of procuring preferments all over 
Germany, and finally was provided with the see of Slesvig. His pluralism 
must have been noticeable even at that period. The one point of contact 
with this country is that Queen Dorothea interested herself in obtaining 
for Alexander Giffard, rector of Biggar in the diocese of Glasgow, a licence 
to hold two benefices. G. C. R. 


In The Utopia of Sir Thomas More (London: Bell, 1910) Mr. George 
Sampson reproduces in a more popular form a good piece of work which 
he did for the handsome ‘ Chiswick Library of Noble Writers’ in 1903. 
To the Utopia, in Ralph Robinson’s second version, 1556, he appends 
Roper’s Life of More, carefully edited from four manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and the letters that passed between More and his daughter 
Margaret during his imprisonment in the Tower, reprinted from Rastell’s 
folio of More’s English works, 1557. The volume is intended for the 
general reader, and is furnished with brief notes, historical and linguistic, 
on a suitable scale. To the book thus composed Mr. A. Guthkelch con- 
tributes a short introduction about More’s life and the Utopia; the 
Latin text of this from the first edition, 1516, and a bibliography which 
has the admirable feature of giving the British Museum pressmarks for the 
books enumerated. The collection affords a very useful synopsis for any 
one who is interested in More and his principal work ; but the handful of 
letters stimulates the appetite and rouses desire for more. M. Delcourt 
of Montpellier has an edition of More’s correspondence in hand ; but when 
all is collected, it is surprising how little survives of the many letters 
More wrote. The accuracy of the texts is not quite perfect, not so much 
so, indeed, as the list on p. 336 would lead one to suppose. It may be 
doubted, too, whether there is any advantage in reproducing exactly the 
inconstant punctuation of the Latin original. The proofs of the notes 
might have been more carefully corrected; and the bibliography, though 
full, is not very clearly arranged. In the introduction a few statements 
may be demurred to. The evidence for Nicholas as the name of More’s 
schoolmaster at St. Anthony’s is questionable ; and the idea that More 
read Greek with Linacre in Oxford has little or no foundation. But 
according to its scope the book is sufficiently well done; and it is satis- 


factory to have so much matter about More brought together into one 
volume. P. 8. A. 


There is probably no subject on which the ordinary historical student 
is more ignorant than that of the Post-Lutheran history of Lutheranism. 
Janssen has let in a great deal of light, but his point of view is so hostile 
that despite his array of contemporary quotations few will be disposed to 
trust him. Dr. James W. Richard, in his Confessional History of the 
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Lutheran Church (Philadelphia : Lutheran Publication Society, 1909) has 
performed a service to all students of the history of religion in this pains- 
taking effort to enter into the inner history of the Lutheran Communion. 
There are not wanting signs that Luther’s life and writings are again 
exciting an interest, which has for a long while been lacking. That 
interest may or may not carry with it a like curiosity in regard to its later 
stages, but it is at least a gain to have this clear work well supplied with 
references from one who is initiated into all the mysteries of the Formula 
of Concord, of Illyrius Flaccus, and the Ubiquity question. J. N. F. 


With parts vii-xi, forming the fourth and fifth volumes, Miss Toulmin 
Smith brings her laborious edition of The Itinerary of John Leland (London: 
Bell, 1909, 1910) to an end. The text has been prepared with the 
same care which characterized the earlier volumes. We have remarked 
only one misplacement of a sentence ; vol. v. 24: ‘It hath but a chapel. 
The paroch chirch is at Aspebyri a mile of;’ this does not apply 
to Knutsford, as in the printed text, but to the preceding entry about 
Congleton, which was, and perhaps still is, in the parish of Astbury. 
The identifications of place-names seem to be almost always correct. 
Agecroft’ (iv. 6) is still the modern spelling, not ‘ Edgecroft’. 
In vol. v. 113, ‘ Burford, Berks,’ is misleading: there is no place of 
that name in Berkshire: it is the bridge over the Thames south of 
Abingdon, where the bur-ford previously was. The praise which is 
justly due to the text cannot be extended to the index. So far as it 
relates to persons it is fairly trustworthy, though very few of the 
omissions in the index to vols. i and ii, pointed out in this Review, 
have been made good in the general index, and other omissions could 
easily be found : e.g. in vol. v, ‘Mowbray,’ p. 2: ‘ the Plessyes’ and ‘ the 
Frankes’, p. 133: ‘ Atherstone,’ p. 11: ‘ Englewood,’ p. 52: ‘ London’ 
(Carmelites), p. 166: Machynlleth, p. 9: Richmond, Yorks., p. 133: 
Shrewsbury (Grey Friars), p. 183. Allowance will readily be made for 
errors such as these in a work bristling with proper names. But the 
subject indexes are often worse than useless. We turn to the heading 
‘Bridges over rivers enumerated’, and find that vols. iv and v have 
been entirely forgotten. ‘ Books and writers quoted or cited by Leland’ 
are better done; but among omissions may be noted the ‘ Boke of the 
Antiquities of the Howse of Calendaries in Brightstow’ (v. 91), the life 
of St. Oswin (v. 57), the ‘ booke at my Lord Scrops’ (v. 140), William of 
Malmesbury (v. 111), Thomas Wikes (iv. 54), ‘a rolle of this gere,’ i.e. in 
the time of King John (iv. 64), while surely the ‘ very auncient boke of the 
Evangelyes in majusculis literis Ro.’ at Reculver (iv. 60) deserved a 
mention. Under ‘Clothiers’ should be added Petworth, iv. 92 (and 
probably others in vol. iv), and Wotton-under-Edge, v. 95. Under 
‘Conduits’ or ‘Water brought in lead pipes’, add iv. 13, 25, 41, 
90; v. 52. The references to ‘ Hospitals’ are confined to two pages 
(iv. 70, 71): one might add iv. 22, 26, 48, 50, 59, 65, 86, 88, 89, and 
be far from exhausting the references to hospitals in one volume. 
‘Quarries of stone’ has two entries, both from vol. iv: other references 
in vol. iv to be added are pp. 29, 61, 130; in vol. v. 74, 96, 103, 129. 
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Under the heading ‘ Schools’ most of the places omitted from the index 
of vol. i have been inserted in the general index, but there is still no 
mention of the colleges of Winchester and Salisbury (vol. i), nor of 
the schools at Rotherham (p. 14), Higham Ferrers (p. 22), and Stam- 
ford (p. 89-90) in vol. iv. There are probably few books which depend 
so much on an index for their usefulness as the chaotic Itinerary of John 
Leland ; and it is much to be regretted that the new edition is not fur- 
nished with one that is worthy of Miss Smith’s work. A. G. L. 


Professor Heinrich Boehmer is better known in medieval matters than 
in the intricacies of Jesuit diplomacy: perhaps his volume on the subject, 
of which a French translation, with an introduction and notes by M. Gabriel 
Monod, has reached us (Les Jésuites, Paris : Colin, 1910), is all the better 
for that. It is a sketch, and no more than a sketch, and will be of 
considerable service to the general reader. The author’s grasp of the 
broad principles of the great society, and its relations both to politics 
and religion, is comprehensive, and he deals with certain matters such as 
the missionary activity of the Jesuits with peculiar insight. The discussion 
of probabilism is very meagre, and that difficult and intricate topic needs 
more than is here said. Both author and translator endeavour to be 
scrupulously fair, and on the whole may be said to have succeeded. The 
result is naturally somewhat colourless, but there could be no better 
account to hand to beginners in the study of the Order, which is after all 
vital to any understanding of modern history. ° G&L F. 


We welcome another volume of the Letters of Petrus Canisius (Beati 
Petri Canisii Epistulae et Acta, v., Freiburg: Herder, 1910), of which the 
first four were noticed at length in this Review (vol. xxiv. 18-43, 1909). 
There is the same care in editing and the same erudition, and we hope that 
the work will go on under Dr. Braunsberger. It must remain one of the 
most valuable sources for Counter-Reformation history in German and its 
inner significance. J.N. F. 


There is always a peculiar pathos about a dead university ; but Dr. Dei- 
chert’s amusing and interesting tract on Die akademische Fretheit in 
Helmstedt wiihrend des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts (Hanover: Geibel, 
1910), shows that, during this period at all events, the town would in the 
present instance not have been sorry to be rid of the gown. The Helmstedt 
students rivalled those of Jena in their rowdiness, and indeed the origin of 
the term Philister is still in dispute on behalf of each of the two universities 
—Helmstedt, with Samson and the lion in its academical seal, having the 
more specious claim. In the later days of the Thirty Years’ War there was, 
however, not much to choose between the German universities in respect 
of manners, and ‘ pennalism ’ and other abuses flourished in most of them 
as well as in the Brunswick Julia-Carolina. Most of these abuses were no 
doubt of native growth ; but the duel proper (as to whose actual beginnings 
no date is supplied here) seems to have been of French derivation. The 
eminent names by which Helmstedt is remembered in the history of 
learning flit but sparsely across these pages. Calixtus, the greatest of 
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Helmstedt professors, is only mentioned incidentally as protesting in vain 
against a students’ tumult; a far less noble type of learning, Conring, 
appears as the special object of the literary vengeance of a relegated 
student, by whom he was denounced as Frisius degener, dignus ut in 
Anticyras mittatur. The demoralization of German life by the Thirty 
Years’ War was nowhere more perceptible than in the universities—what 
wonder, when, as at Helmstedt, many students eked out their slender 
incomes by taking service with the Imperialists or the Swedes in the summer 
months ? A. W. W. 


The fifth and sixth volumes of The Cambridge History of English 
Literature (The Drama to 1642. Cambridge: University Press, 1910) go 
together as Partsi and ii. The first advances from the Origins to Shake- 
speare, the second from Jonson to Shirley. They are well executed, and 
the bibliographies are full, careful, and intelligent, though it is a defect 
for some purposes that they are arranged alphabetically, not chronologi- 
cally. In vol. v the only chapter which appeals directly to the general 
historian is the last, an excellent essay by Dr. A. W. Ward on ‘Some 
Political and Social Aspects of the Later Elizabethan and Earlier Stuart 
Period’. Vol. vi is chiefly and naturally concerned with the literary 
history of particular authors. The arrangement of so large a subject 
matter has given the editorssome trouble: the chapters at the end of vol. vi, 
on ‘ The Children of the Chapel Royal’, ‘ University Plays’, and ‘ Masque 
and Pastoral’, seem out of their place. The weakness of these volumes 
is that the contributors are throughout uncertain of their audience. 
If the amateur of literature had been a little more consulted the 
History would have been better reading; if he had been a little less 
consulted it would have been more useful. We regret too the appearance 
of a kind of professional jargon among these historians of literature. 
Professor Saintsbury, while he administers in his chapter on Shakespeare 
a much-needed purge to the manufacturers of sham biography and chrono- 
logy, talks of poetry like a warehouseman ; his favourite figure is the figure 
of the ‘batch’. Another contributor, Professor Baker of Harvard, informs 
us that Thomas Lodge whiled away the tiresome hours of a voyage ‘ by 
writing the source of As You Like It, namely Rosalynde’ (vol. v, p. 139). 
This is a sinister distortion: it is a symptom of a disease which may 
discredit and destroy the profession of literary historian. We have 
detected, in a selective examination of these volumes, very few mistakes. 
On p. 51 of vol. v a sentence is quoted from Wyclif’s De officio pastorali 
(c. 15) which does not occur there ; on p. 188, 1606 should be 1608; on 
p. 482 s.v. Sheavyn, 1809 should be 1910; and there is some error on 
p- 178 where we ‘are asked to consider Shakespeare’s plays ‘from The 
Tempest to Pericles’. G. 8. G. 


Two interesting essays on the Commercial Relations of England and 
Scotland, 1603-1707, by Miss Theodora Keith, and on British Credit in the 
Last Napoleonic Wer, by Miss Audrey Cunningham (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1910), are the first and second of a series bearing the general title 
of ‘ Girton College Studies’. They furnish proof at once of the rich openings 
for illuminating research now appearing in various parts of economic history, 
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and of the opportune arrival of students competent and eager to render 
such useful service. As Dr. Cunningham hints in his preface to the former 
of the two, the explanation of what might otherwise remain obscure in the 
altered attitude of England and of Scotland towards their Union between 
the earlier merging of the Crowns in 1603 in the person of James I and the 
later more complete and final combination of the Act of 1707 receives 
elucidation from the detailed story, diligently traced through its succes- 
sive phases by Miss Keith, of the varying commercial interests of the 
countries. At first they were, and for long they continued to be, in many 
important respects patently hostile; and Scotland was, for instance, com- 
paratively backward when economically regarded. The author of the 
second monograph, who bears a name which will command the grateful 
notice of all students of economic history, has similarly added what 
amounts to a new chapter to the authentic narrative of a later time. She 
has been fortunate enough to find convincing testimony of the source 
from which the inspiration may probably have proceeded that moved 
Napoleon to his efforts to deprive his invincible and stubborn foes of the 
potent aid derived from the surprising and enduring efficacy of their credit- 
system. In short, if these two admirable contributions to our historical 
enlightenment can be treated as fair samples of their successors, the 
* Girton College Studies’ have made a felicitous beginning. That favour- 
able start reflects, we may be allowed to add, great credit on the ability, 
the discernment, and the zeal with which this particular species of re- 


search is now being cultivated by members of the institution that gives 
its name to the series. L. L. P. 


In Wilhelm von Schréder, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Staatswissen- 
schaften, reprinted from the Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, clxiv. J (Vienna : 
Hélder, 1910), Dr. H. von Srbik makes an important contribution to the 
history of political science and political economy in their transition from 
the period of absolutist mercantilism to that of the so-called enlightened 
despotism. The scientific system of the famous German economist 
(1640-88), the successor of J. J. Becher as councillor to the Austrian 
government and director of the ill-fated textile manufactory on Mount 
Tabor at Vienna, is shown by an analysis of his works, especially the 
Fiirstliche Schatz- und Rentkammer of 1686, to be much less opposed 
to the progressive tendencies of the Naturrecht than one would expect 
from the current accounts of Schréder’s ‘ fiscalism ’, although it was still 
based on an entirely mystic conception of the divine right of kingship. 
The vicissitudes of Schréder’s life are here for the first time cleared up with 
the help of unpublished documents, so that it may be hoped that his 
personality will now no longer be confounded with that of his father, the 
chancellor of Duke Ernest the Pious of Saxe-Gotha (1610-63). To our 
readers perhaps the most remarkable incident in the son’s career will 
seem his connexion with England, where he was made a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1662, and resided later on as a political and general 
agent of the emperor, Leopold I, from 1674 to 1677. His friendship with 
Sir Kenelm Digby is believed by Dr. von Srbik to have started him 
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on the way that led to his later conversion to Roman catholicism; he 
dedicated to him his unsuccessful dissertation in favour of absolutism 
at Jena in 1663. A closing chapter on Schréder’s influence upon the 
later development of political economy perhaps goes too far in crediting 
him with the authorship of the modern organization of banking, statistics, 
and the advertising press in the eighteenth century. C. B. 


In the last number of the Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins fiir Nieder- 
sachsen for 1910, Miss Wendland makes public for the first time some new 
materials for the history of the court of Hanover under Ernest Augustus, 
found in a series of volumes containing manuscript copies of letters and other 
documents formerly in the possession of Queen Sophia Charlotte of Prussia 
and preserved by herself or her mother. These materials consist, in the 
first place, of a full and semi-humorous account by the (then Duchess) 
Sophia of her visit, in March 1671, to her sister Elisabeth, during the 
stay at Herford of the celebrated religious enthusiast Labadie and his 
votary Anna Maria von Schurmann—a visit already known as mentioned 
in the correspondence of the duchess of Orleans, who, however, dates it in 
the following May. The second, and most curious, of these trouvailles 
is a short, but sharp, correspondence between Sophia and the Duchess 
Eleonora of Celle, who take opposite sides concerning the expedition of 
the prince of Orange in 1688, scant sympathy being shown to the enterprise 
by the princess of Stuart descent. The third is a long and rather fulsome 
description from the hand of Aurora von Kénigsmark, of the Hanover 
carnival of 1693, in which the leading parts were taken by the beauty who 
charms and the beauty who subdues—in other words, by Sophia Charlotte 
and her sister-in-law, Sophia Dorothea, whose catastrophe was not far 
distant. A. W. W. 


The Vicomte du Breil de Pontbriand has published several monographs 
on distinguished members of his family, and in the last bishop of French 
Canada he has found a worthy subject for biography (Le Dernier Evéque 
du Canada francais; Monseigneur de Pontbriand, 1740-60, Paris: 
Champion, 1910). The bishop’s mandements and a few letters to his sisters 
and others are the original sources used by the author, and illustrate the 
increasing anxieties of the last years of the French domination. Fires, 
epidemics, and famine caused him less distress and fear for the province 
than the outburst of gambling and immorality which, centring at the 
house of the corrupt intendant, Bigot, spread through Canadian society, 
civil and military, in the closing years of the struggle. In his directions 
to the clergy of Quebec in 1759, as previously to those of Acadia, Mon- 
seigneur de Pontbriand recommended an attitude prudent and inoffensive, 
but watchful in the interests of France and the faith. Patriotism seconded 
religion also in the encouragement of the Indian missions, and the bishop and 
his biographer both seem to believe that the ‘precious auxiliaries prepared 
for the French cause ’ by the Jesuit missionaries had no part in the massacre 
at Fort William Henry or other barbarities. The bishop’s patriotism 
was that of a French Canadian even more than of a Frenchman, and his 
partiality for the somewhat incompetent governor Vaudreuil, a Canadian, 
seems to have increased the discord between the latter and the French 
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commander, Montcalm. Till the end, though enfeebled by illness, the 
bishop did his best for his flock and for his country; and he encouraged 
as a crusade the attempt of Lévis to retake Quebec. He died three 
months before the capitulation at Montreal. If the author denounces at 
the opening of the war un ennemi aussi avide que de mauvaise foi, he closes 
with an appreciation of British rule in Quebec, which perhaps betrays the 
sympathies of a noble and a churchman. English names are in general 
accurately given, but Monkdon should be Monckton, and Barstreet 
appears instead of Bradstreet. J. M. 


In the Annales de Bretagne, tome xxv. no. 2 (1910), Lieutenant H. Binet 
has contributed an interesting article, called ‘Saint-Malo et la région 
malouine aprés les descentes anglaises de 1758’. In it he studies the 
history of two descents on the coast of North-Eastern Brittany in that year. 
The first was in June, when the duke of Marlborough landed a considerable 
force at Cancale, and ravaged the country from Saint-Servan to Dol. The 
second was in September, when General Bligh landed near Saint-Briac and 
wrought considerable mischief to the west of the Rance until his defeat at 
Saint-Cast. Original documents show that the ravages inflicted by the 
English cost the region more than 17,000,000 francs. pe A 


In the first half of the ninth volume of M. Ernest Lavisse’s Histoire de 
France (Le Régne de Louis XVI, by MM. H. Carré, P. Sagnac et E. Lavisse, 
Paris : Hachette, 1910), the narrative is carried down to the preliminaries 
of the assembly of the States General of 1789. The authors have the good 


fortune of being allotted the same amount of space for the fifteen years 
between 1774 and 1789 as was, in the previous half volume, assigned to 
M. Carré for the sixty years between 1714 and 1774, and the ampler room 
has happily resulted in a singularly vivid and detailed picture of all sides 
of French life and thought on the eve of the revolution. To this 
M. Lavisse appends some striking generalizations on the whole reigns of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI. It is a worthy conclusion to a remarkably well- 
sustained work of co-operation. Ze Be Be 


To the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, April-June, 
1910, Mr. C. F. Adams has contributed a paper pointing out the ‘failure of 
Washington to utilize cavalry’. In the November number the same 
author directs a trenchant criticism of the campaign of 1777, which exposes 
the defective strategy of Washington no less than of Howe. In a further 
paper on ‘Contemporary opinion upon the Howes’, Mr. Adams makes 
use of the Mauduit Papers which are calendared in the same number by 


Mr. Ford. H. E. E. 


M. Léon Dubreuil has published in a volume entitled La Révolution 
dans le Département des Cétes-du-Nord (Paris: Champion, 1909) half a 
dozen very solid and soundly-based studies of a side of the revolution 
in Brittany which is apt to be ignored. He desires to do justice to some 
of its aspects and figures which are put out of focus by the émigrés and 
Chouans who loom so large in the foreground. What chiefly emerges 
from his researches is, perhaps, the hard and unremitting labour which 
engaged the local and departmental authorities, most of them new to 
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their work. The carving out of Brittany into departments was no easy 
task; in that of the Cétes-du-Nord, for instance, with its arbitrary 
boundaries, there was a considerable amount of quarrelling over territorial 
limits. M. Dubreuil shows the organization of the new administration, 
the attempts of the departmental authorities at a methodical division 
of work, and the difficulties which they encountered. On the economic 
side there were long controversies, both theoretical and practical, on 
the subject of the domaine congéable and its abolition or non-abolition, 
a problem on which the municipality of Loguivy-Plougras found itself at 
variance with its superiors. How deeply the department was terrorized by 
the Chouans at the time of the establishment of the Consulate appears in 
the chapter which M. Dubreuil has entitled ‘La Liquidation de la Révolu- 
tion ’, in which he is concerned to show how the old revolutionary personnel 
continued to occupy the administration under the new constitution. For 
these and other matters, such as the struggle between the moderates 
and extremists during the Directory, or the views of the department on 
federalism, the historian who is not wedded to the Chouannerie may 
profitably consult a book to the making of which has gone an immense 
amount of minute and painstaking research, and which possesses, besides 
an index, biographical notes on the chief persons mentioned. D. K. B. 


Dr. Hermann Eicke’s dissertation on the labours of the East Prussian 
Diet and their results (Der ostpreussische Landtag von 1798, Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910) is of interest as a contribution to the 
history of internal reform in Prussia before the catastrophe of 1806. The 
authority acquired by the free-trade doctrines of Adam Smith, and the 
general influence of the ideas of the French revolution, are alike per- 
ceptible in the discussions of the diet, which was opened shortly before 
the arrival of the new king, Frederick William III, at Kénigsberg ; but 
neither was the trade in corn (the principal export of the province) freed 
from the arbitrary interference of government, nor was the nobility 
brought to agree to the emancipation of the peasantry on their estates 
as a complement of that of the peasantry in the crown domains. Of 
a special series of gravamina preferred on their own account by the Kélmer, 
(the non-noble landed proprietors, who had hitherto had to act at the 
diets through the nobles) the principal remained unredressed, and for 


several years longer the nobles alone continued to enjoy exemption from 
the supply of Fourage. A. W. W. 


The late Mr. William Hardman’s History of Malta during the period 
of the French and British occupations, 1798-1815 (London: Longmans, 
1909), consists principally of a collection of documents relating to the 
history of Malta during the years from 1792 to 1815. It was made by 
Mr. Hardman of Valetta, who added an explanatory narrative. He 
did not live to complete his task, and the manuscript has consequently 
been edited by Dr. J. Holland Rose, who has contributed a valuable 
introduction, and supplied footnotes where necessary. Nearly all the 
documents are new, and they throw much additional light on the questions 
connected with the fall of the Order of St. John, and on the protracted 
and complex diplomatic intrigues which finally ended with the complete 
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establishment of British sovereignty over a possession originally acquired 
rather by accident than by design. Particular mention must be made of 
Vaubois’s journal of the siege of Malta, which is here printed for the first 
time. The destinies of Malta have always become merged in the larger ques- 
tion of the mastery of the Mediterranean, but the island was the storm 
centre of the world during the years from 1798 to 1803. No apology is there- 
fore needed for a detailed investigation of events during this period, fraught 
with so much interest to students of Napoleon’s eastern projects. The 
state-paper office at Naples contains a mass of documents, dealing with 
the history of Malta during these years, and no attempt, we think, has 
yet been made to search through them systematically. With this possible 
exception, the book contains practically all the documentary evidence 
bearing on the matter. H. C. G. 


Mr. W. S. Robertson’s Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing 
of Spanish America (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1909), 
which is reprinted from the annual report of the American Historical 
Association for 1907, bears abundant evidence of careful and exhaustive 
research, extending to the archives of England, France, Spain, the United 
States, and Mexico, and includes an excellent bibliography. The author’s 
mass of information is at times almost oppressive to the reader, but it 
does not obscure his interesting presentation of Miranda’s career and 
character. Fresh light is thrown on his dealings with Pitt during the 
Nootka Sound crisis, and upon his attempts to interest Great Britain 
and the United States in his dreams of South American, and particularly 
of Venezuelan, liberation. Mr. Robertson regards Miranda as the type 
of ‘a professional revolutionist’; he was always restless and sanguine 
in his plans, and by no means equally stable or courageous in their execu- 
tion. He died, an unhappy failure, in a Spanish prison in 1806, but the 
writer’s dispassionate story enables us to realize that there must have 
been some great qualities in a man who could win the friendship of such 
alien characters as Bentham and Wilberforce, and who was, in his opinion 
(p. 405), ‘the chief organizing force of the independent movement in his 
native land’. The style of the book is often curiously un-English ; Lady 
Hester Stanhope is described as ‘ niece to Minister Pitt’ (p. 436). 

G. B. H. 


Thomas Moore has his place in the history of English literature ; but 
Father Alois Stockmann’s attempt, in Thomas Moore, der irische Fretheits- 
singer (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder., 1910), to characterize him as 
a Fretheitssdnger is, we think, a failure. Liberty to Moore was rather an 
intellectual idea than a thing to be fought for even as Byron and Shelley 
fought for it. He had no quarrel with society. On the contrary, the 
atmosphere of a London drawing-room was far more to his taste than the 
smell either of gunpowder or of his native bogs. He loved pretty things, 
and had a horror of everything outré. Such men as O’Connell were a terror 
to him. Pain, physical and intellectual, he could not bear. Perhaps the 
most distasteful of all the tasks he ever undertook was the writing of the 
history of his own country. Father Stockmann has not much to say about 
it; but he would, we think, have found it a safer guide than either 
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Dr. Bellesheim or Mrs. J. R. Green, to whom he refers in handsome terms 
(cf. p. 16, note). Such epithets as bluttriefender entmenschter Schléchter 
applied to Henry VIII, schlaue Katze as descriptive of Elizabeth, and 
Miairtyrerkénigin as descriptive of Mary Stuart, do not inspire confidence in 
his historical impartiality ; and it certainly requires considerable courage, 
in referring to the 1641 episode, to write that be: der eingehendsten Unter- 
suchung durch protestantische Forscher [nur] 17 eigentliche Mordtaten 
Jestgestellt werden konnten. R. D. 


The committee of the Royal Artillery Institution at Woolwich are doing 
good service to the study of military history in publishing the Dickson 
Manuscripts, a selection from the diaries, letters, and other papers of Sir 
Alexander Dickson, who was one of Wellington’s principal artillery officers 
in the Peninsular war and commanded the artillery in the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814. The great mass of material dealing with these campaigns 
which Dickson collected was utilized by Colonel Duncan in writing his 
History of the Royal Artillery, but it is most useful to have the originals in 
this accessible form. The manuscripts are being published in instalments, 
the latest of which, chapters iv to vi of series C, cover the year 1812 and 
the first six months of 1813 (1909-1910). They include therefore a great 
deal of valuable information as to the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
the Salamanca forts, and Burgos, as well as no less than six accounts of the 
battle of Salamanca by officers of the Royal Artillery who were present 
there. Captain Dyneley’s is the most interesting and circumstantial of 
these: he was with ‘E’ troop, R.H.A., and was on the North Arapile. 
Another valuable item is Captain Lawson’s diary of the campaigns of 1812 
and 1813, which leaves a very unfavourable impression of the discipline 
even of the Royal Artillery at that period. At Vittoria the want of roads 
made it difficult for the guns to act with the divisions to which they 
were attached, and thus Dickson, who was in command of the artillery, 
was able to collect them and employ them in mass with ‘a famous 
effect’. ‘In none of our Peninsular battles’ (he writes) ‘have we ever 
brought so much cannon into play’ (p. 916). But in some ways the 
most important material is that relating to the siege of Burgos. One 
hardly wonders at the failure to take that place when one realizes that 
Wellington had only some eight siege guns and under 150 artillerymen, 
including Portuguese, available ; that he was so short of ammunition as to 
be obliged to use French 16-lb shot in his 18-pounders and to dig out of a 
captured breach shot which had already been fired, for use a second time. 
When we add to this a lack of trained sappers, more than 60 casualties 
among the small force of artillerymen, and the disabling of several of the 
guns, the failure is abundantly explained. As Colonel Dickson’s journal 
says, ‘six 24-pounders and two 8-inch howitzers with 700 rounds apiece’ 
would have breached ‘ the whole of the lines, castle and all, in three or 
four days’. One may perhaps also mention the very low proportion of 
guns to men in the field; at Salamanca we had only 60 field-pieces in 
all, including 6 Spanish, which gives under 14 guns per 1,000: at Vittoria 
we had 90 guns to nearly 70,000 Anglo-Portuguese, an even lower pro- 
portion. C. T. A. 
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Mr. P. H. van der Kemp’s book on De Teruggave der Oost-Indische 
Kolonién, 1814-16 (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1910) contains an account of the 
negotiations and conclusion of the treaty of London of August 1814 dealing 
with the Dutch colonies, and a full description of the reorganization of the 
Dutch government so far as the colonies were concerned. The preparations 
for the dispatch of the expedition of the commissioners, who were to take 
over the colonies from the British authorities, are described in detail, as are 
their difficulties on the voyage and their troubles on arrival in Java, origin- 
ally due to their starting before any instructions had been sent by his 
majesty’s government for the surrender, but enormously aggravated by the 
want of tact and common sense evinced by Elout, the chief commissioner. 
The author explains in the preface that his book was rendered possible 
by the royal decree of 1904 opening to the public archives dated before 
1831 which had previously only been partially available for research. 
These archives are far from complete, as the greater part of the records 
are in Java; but this is not so much the case in the earlier years after the 
restoration of Dutch rule, and from the nature of the subject of this book 
it is clear that the colonial records cannot be of much importance for 
Mr. Van der Kemp’s present purpose. Amid the confusion of reorganizing a 
national state it is clear that not much attention was given to the colonies. 
Any class of man was apparently regarded as good enough to recruit for the 
colonial army, ships were unseaworthy, and the most culpable negligence 
attended the dispatch of stores. It is indeed to the credit of the Dutch 
administration that with methods so defective they succeeded in taking 
over Java peacefully, despite the prophecies of trouble which Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles wrongly made. Mr. Van der Kemp gives sketches of the 
principal Dutch statesmen and officials concerned in colonial affairs, 
and in discussing at the end the awkward position created in Java by 
the arrival of the Dutch commissioners in advance of the instructions 
to Lieutenant-Governor Fendall, points out with perfect fairness that 
Fendall could hardly be expected to accede to Elout’s demands for 
immediate surrender of the colony. He is perhaps less fair in discussing 
the negotiations in 1814, when the Dutch government claimed to have 
all their old colonies back, a claim which, as Van Hogendorp saw, was 
impossible. The book is evidently based on a wide examination of the 
available sources of information, and is put together with care. It has an 
appendix of documents and a full index. H. L. 


The object of Herr Heinrich Seeholzer’s Die letzten Tage des Ministeriums 
Emil Ollivier (Zurich : Orell Fiisli, 1910) is to come to the rescue of an 
injured man, to rehabilitate a statesman who has been unjustly attacked ; 
and his evident sincerity of purpose, together with a pen pleasantly steeped 
in the fount of classical culture, serve to render his brochure eminently 
readable. But, in general, he is content to refute any charge brought against 
M. Ollivier by a triumphant quotation from M. Ollivier’s own writings, 
which form indeed the basis of the greater part of his treatise. It hardly 
seems to occur to Herr Seeholzer that in his L’ Empire Libéral the liberal 
premier is necessarily engaged in conducting his own defence; that in 
consequence a perpetual appeal to these volumes as final exculpation of 
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his policy is something of a petitio principii on the part of his advocate. For 
the rest the pamphlet might serve a useful purpose if put into the hands of 
any German reader who should still believe that France alone was responsible 
for the Franco-German war. Such a reader would find here a sufficiently 
concise and forcible statement of the case for M. Ollivier to challenge his 
attention, together with references to his own writings plentiful and exact 
enough to enable him to pursue the investigation for himself. There are 
some slips, chiefly due to lack of proper revision in proof. It was not, of 
course, in November 1870, but a year earlier, that Napoleon III sounded 
M. Ollivier as to his willingness to form a ministry (p. 5). The quotation 
from Disraeli on p. 94 contains a misspelling, for which neither he nor the 
printers can be held responsible. Demosthenes pro corona (p. 96) is strange : 
there is a misprint in the quotation from Aeschylus on p. 99, and there are 
several more even in the German text itself (e.g. p. 1, 1. 12). F. A. §. 


We have received copies of new editions of three deservedly well-known 
books, the fifth edition of Archdeacon Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce during the Early and Middle Ages (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1910), the second edition of The Emperor Charles V by 
Mr. Edward Armstrong (London: Macmillan, 1910), and a ‘ completely 
revised’ edition of Mr. James Bryce’s American Commonwealth (New 
York: Macmillan, 1910). The modest enumeration which Dr. Cunningham 
gives of the sections which he has rewritten afford but a slight indication 
of the extensive alterations in detail which he has succeeded in making 
throughout the book, wherever we have compared it with the fourth 
edition, without increasing the bulk of the volume by a single page. 
Mr. Armstrong prefixes a bibliographical introduction to his second 
edition, giving a survey of the literature which has accumulated since his 
book first appeared in 1901 and which has enabled him to improve it in 
various ways. The alterations in Mr. Bryce’s book and the new chapters 
now added relate too much to the social and political phenomena of the 
present day for it to be suitable to discuss them in these pages: to those 
who desire to be informed of what is now going on in the United States 
they will prove of the highest interest and importance. F. 














The second volume of the eighth series of the Historisk Tidsskrift (Copen- 
hagen, 1909-10) contains several interesting articles on various points 
in Danish history. The more important of these are the following, taking 
them in the order of the events or periods to which they refer. Vilhelm 
la Cour discusses some questions relating to the famous Danevirke, under 
the title of ‘Who built the connecting rampart between Haddeby Nor 
and Danevirke Lake’. His article is mainly a criticism of certain views 
lately put forth by Dr. Sophus Miiller, from whom he differs in assigning 
a later date to this particular portion of the great earthwork. Dr. Lauritz 
Weibiill writes on the ‘ Annals and Calendar of Colbaz’, the earliest 
work of this kind belonging to Denmark, and endeavours to fix the date 
and sources of the original compilation; his conclusion is that it was 
begun about 1140, and was based on some Norman annals. Similar in 
character, but of a fuller nature, is an article by Jorgen Olrik, in which 
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he investigates the problems connected with the composition of Saxo’s 
history of Denmark. The results of this inquiry are briefly summed up 
on p. 263: ‘ About the year 1185 Saxo began to write the history of the 
sons of Sven (Estridssen), mainly from information supplied by Bishop 
Absalon, and worked at this for some years (last part of book 11, together 
with 12 and 13). As this section had been successful, Absalon requested 
him to continue, and also to extend the work so as to include the older 
period; we accordingly find Saxo after 1190 engaged in the composition of 
book 14, and of the first books of the early history. After Absalon’s 
death the remaining books of the early history were written, together 
with 9, 10, and the first half of 11; the conclusion of book 14, as well 
as 15 and 16, must also be regarded as written after Absalon’s death. 
Towards 1220 the work was finished, and was then provided with the 
dedications to Valdemar Sejr and Anders Sunesgn.’ Some interesting 
facts relating to retail trade in the fifteenth and following centuries are 
brought out by Professor Steenstrup in a short article on ‘ Pebersvende ’, 
written mainly to demonstrate that the current explanation of the later 
sense of this word is quite unfounded. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are represented by articles on ‘ Christian the IVth’s mercenary 
army in the years 1638-43’, by Captain K. C. Rockstroh ; ‘ The relative 
strength of the Danish and Swedish fleets in the battle of Kgge Bay, 1 July 
1677,’ by Pastor H. D. Lind; ‘ Griffenfeld and Fuenmayor; a study in 
Danish foreign policy,’ by Dr. Knud Fabricius, which is the longest article 
in this volume; ‘ Christian VII as an actor, a contribution to the early 
history of the Royal Theatre,’ by Robert Neiiendam. In addition to 
various smaller contributions and reviews, the volume also contains 
bibliographical lists of historical works for 1907 and 1908. W. A. C. 


In a handsome volume entitled A Quantock Family, the Stawells of 
Cothelstone and their Descendants (Taunton: Barnicott and Pearce, 1910), 
Colonel Stawell has collected and commented on the evidences for the 
history of his family, which for some centuries owned the manor of Cothel- 
stone near Taunton. The Stawells probably came from a Geoffrey de 
Coveston noted in the Liber Niger de Scaccario as holding three knights’ 
fees of the bishop of Winchester and one, doubtless representing the 
estate from which the Stawells took their name, of the abbot of Glastonbury. 
Their history presents little of general interest before the outbreak of the 
civil war, when Sir John Stawell, K.B., one of the knights of the shire 
for Somerset in the Long Parliament, ‘ a great chymist ’ and M.D. of Oxford, 
raised a large force for the king and did him good service in Somerset and 
Devon. His second son, Sir Edward, in command of a brigade of horse 
and his own regiments of horse and dragoons, made a gallant stand at the 
battle of Alresford or Cheriton, and was badly wounded and taken prisoner. 
After the war was over Sir Edward took shelter in France, and wished to 
compound for his estates ; but the stout old cavalier, his father, threatened 
to disinherit him if he did so, and they both lost their lands. Sir Edward 
died in exile, but his father lived to regain his estates at the Restoration. 
As a reward for the loyalty of his house Sir John’s son Ralph was created 
Baron Stawell of Somerton by Charles II. The peerage became extinct on 
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the death of the fourth baron who left a daughter married to Henry Bilson 
Legge, chancellor of the exchequer in 1756 and 1757-61. She was created 
Baroness Stawell, but on the death of her son in 1820 the peerage again 
became extinct. This last Baron Stawell sold the manor house of Cothel- 
stone which had been ruined by the parliamentary army. Early in the 
seventeenth century some of these Stawells settled in Ireland, and from 
them came the Stawells of Kilbrittain, one of whom was attainted by the 
Dublin parliament of James II in 1689 and another served with distinction 
in the Peninsular war: from another branch, also settled in co. Cork, 
came Sir William Stawell, first chief justice of Victoria, and Colonel Stawell 
the author of this book. Colonel Stawell prints a large collection of docu- 
ments in his appendices and his work generally shows great industry and 
care ; there is, however, a slip on p. 46, probably the result of an oversight 
in correction for press, which would antedate the foundation of Wadham 
college, Oxford, by about two hundred years. W. H. 


In A Short History of Southampton (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1910), one 
of the cheap local histories now being widely used in schools, Professor 
Hearnshaw has set an admirable pattern. As a trained historian, he shows 
how local annals and antiquities illustrate the history of the nation, and 
he is well seconded by several members of the Southampton Historical 
Association, who write chapters on special points. Southampton, at any 
rate, is now safe from the amateur work which too often discredits English 
local history, for sound lines have been laid down for future progress. The 
work has been so well thought out that it is difficult to discover omissions ; 
but while the father of Bishop Mant, as master of the Southampton 
Grammar School, is mentioned, the historian of the Irish church, a pupil 
of that school and a native of the town, is passed over in silence. G. 


Mr. H. C. Lukach has prepared a Bibliography of Sierra Leone, with an 
Introductory Essay on the Origin, Character,and Peoples of the Colony (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1910), which will be of value to students of the history 
of West Africa. H. E. E. 


CORRECTIONS IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


p- 98 line 10. Sir James Ramsay writes: ‘The rate of duty on general articles 
was 3d. on the pound avoirdupois, not on the £1 value as stated. The wording of 
the Carta Mercatoria is ambiguous and in fact contradictory; but the actual manu- 
script accounts of the Receivers leave no doubt that both the original 3d. and the 
subsequent enhancements of the duty were levied on the Ib. weight, just as all the 
other duties granted by the Carta were levied not on the value but on the quantity, 
the sack, the last, the barrel, the piece of cloth. The Garta specially disclaims any 
valuation or appraisement by the king’s officers.’ 

p. 168. Dr. G. H. Allen’s edition of the Forum Conche was published at the 
University Press not of Chicago but of Cincinnati. We regret that the mistake 
should have caused inconvenience. 





